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Margin for Error.. 


You swing into your final approach. At precisely the right instant the Landing Signal 


(Meer flags you to eut your power and you're aboard! « Such skill and preemion ts 


indicative of that which is required today in every phase of the aircraft industry. ‘The 
bearings in modern jet turbines, for instance, must be held to accurate tolerances meas- 


ured in millionths of an inch, That's why the leading jet turbine manufacturers apecily 


Bower aircraft bearings first, Their exceptional high quality and unerring precision allow 
Hower bearings to stand unbelievable turbine speeds and temperatures—that match the 


supersonic epeeds of today's jet aireraft—wwith a minimum of lubrication. ye Whatever you 
produce, (fit uses bearings, specify Bower! Choose from a complete line of tapered, straight 
and journal roller bearings for every field of transportation and industry. 

BOWER ROLLER BEARING divi 


FEDERAL-~M GUL-8BOWER BEARING nC peTeoirT 1 


OBOWER 





IDEALLY SUITED TO HIGH-SPEED OPERATION 


Built to hold their precision indefinitely, these 
aircraft bearings are recommended wherever 
superior quality and high-speed operation are 
required. For some applications, a special 
alloy steel—developed jointly by Bower and 
several aircraft companies—is used, 


ROLLER BEARINGS 





Once a treasured luxury, sugar—now 
an everyday energy food—suddenly 
and dramatically has become an ele- 
ment of fascinating promise to in- 
dustrial chemists. 


Over the past 100 years, the sugar 
industry has steadily improved its 
techniques for extracting this “con- 
centrated sunshine” and refining the 
crystallized grains. World consump- 
tion amounts to 43,000,000 tons 
yearly. Of this vast sugar mountain, 
96% is required by the human fam- 
ily in beverages, preserves, candies, 
dairy products, bakery products and 
other foods. The U.S. uses more than 


New textiles, new plastics, 
new cleansers—from giant teaspoons of sugar 


8,300,000 tons of sugar annually- 
more then '%) pounds for each 
American! 

Newly discovered Sucro-Chemis- 
try is about to enter a brilliant era of 
development with sugar as the key 
ingredient. In the laboratory, sugar 
and its by-products have already 
made new fibers for clothing, new 
wonder-working detergents and 


emulsifiers, different, delicious tooth 
paste. Puture sugar-based products 
will include plastics, adhesives, in- 
secticides, and solvents, 

With characteristic energy nour- 
ished in our atmosphere of free com- 
petition, the sugar industry looks 
ahead to a still larger part in the 
nation’s economy and a greater des- 
tiny of achievement. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


16 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 15, N. Y. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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VALLEY OF DESTRUCTION was the main street of Winsted, Conn. Among the first to get through the floods was a telephone truck 


carrying emergency power equipment to provide service in 
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the flooded telephone exchange at the lower end of the strect. 
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TELEPHONE MEN GO TO WORK BY BOAT to speed drying of equipment in telephone exchange at Putnam, Conn., where service was 
provided by temporary switchboard on higher ground. In Stroudsburg, Pa., linemen and operators were flown in helicopters. 


OUTRACING THE FLOODS. Radio-telephone 
service was set up at strategic pomts even 
before the floods reached their peak. 
Man in automobile makes emergency 
call while Mayor Moule of Phillipsburg, 
N. ]., and telephone man stand by, 


The Deluge of Diane 





Hurricane floods emphasized 
the value of the telephone and 
the teamwork of telephone 
people in emergencies 


Scldom has a water-borne disaster 
struck with more concentrated fury than 
the floods of Hurricane Diane, which hit 
several castern states. 


“T never saw anything so terrifying in 
my life as when that river came down,” 
said the telephone manager in Winsted, 
Connecticut. 


Out of the havoc of the floods have 
come countless stories of courage and 
the good American spirit of helping one 
another in times of trouble. 

Among them are heart-warming trib- 
utes to the telephone men and women 
who kept service going and worked so 


hard to restore it wherever lines had becn 
washed out. Together with the Red 
Cross, Salyation Army, National Guard, 
Civil Defense workers and all their neigh- 
bors in the stricken communities, they 
did their part in the tremendous job of 
rescue and restoration. 

Many former telephone operators and 
those off duty reported back to their jobs. 
Trained, experienced crews from the tele 
phone companies and Western Electric 
moved in fast with equipment and sup- 
plies and worked ‘round the clock 

Disaster comes suddenly. But wher- 
ever it strikes you can depend on tele 
phone people to do everything possible 
to provide you with telephone service. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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There's never a doubt 
about product quality with 


ENJAY 


PETROLEUM CHEMICALS 


In Petroleum... 


mn 


In Surface Coatings... 
- lee LAT 


in Chemicals... 


ENJAY COMPANY, INC. 





Now! More horsepower per dollar 


Preef! Comparisons of all makes of trucks, 
based on net horsepower and suggested list 


prices, show that Ford gives you more power 
for your money than any other truck line 


Treat yourself to America’s easiest 


if ever there was a truck that was fun to 
drive, the new Ford Pickup for ‘56 with 
Fordomatic is it! More than that, Fordomatic 
gives you money-making advantages as 
well. It can pay for itself. Here's why! 


“Fordomatic makes my delivery job a pleasure 
instead of a chore,” as one Fordomatic owner 
puts it. Fordomatic handles the shifting auto- 
matically and lets you concentrate on the road. 
It saves sixteen hand-and-foot operations for 
every traffic stop. 

But a truck is a money-making tool, not a 
pleasure vehicle. And Fordomatic helps you 
make more money and save more money in three 
important ways. 

1. Fordomatic cuts maintenance costs. Since there is no 


conventional clutch in a Fordomatic Pickup, there are 
no clutch repairs. And Fordomatic’s oil-filled torque 


converter acts as a “shock absorber” for the entire 
power train. 

2. Fordomatic saves time! The elimination of sixteen hand- 
and-foot operations not only saves work, it saves time. 
Fordomatic has a big advantage in the sand or mud of 
off-road work. Fordomatic offers more starting power 
for faster getaway with full loads, and greater maneu- 
verability in traffic. 

3. Fordomatic improves trade-in valve. The trend is to 
Fordomatic. Used-truck buyers will pay extra for its 
many advantages. Therefore you'll get more for your 
truck with Fordomatic when you trade it in. 


Shift to the Fordomatic Pickup for 1956, and 
you'll never shift again. You'll get a modern Short 
Stroke engine at no extra cost. You have a choice 
of 167-hp. Y-8 or a 133-hp. Six. 


You'll get the new Driverizep Cab with full- 
wrap windshield and Lifeguard safety features. And 
you have a choice of a 6 '4-ft. box (standard) or an 
8-ft. box at slight extra cost. See your Ford dealer 
soon, for a “prove-it-yourself” ride. 





FORD TRUCKS for 56 


than any other truck line! 


There's no power like Ford Truck power for 
1956! The engine line has now been expanded 
to include eight engines. Horsepower has been 
increased in every engine . . . with increases 
ranging up to 26° over last year! 


And only Ford Trucks offer modern Short 
Stroke power in every model... Y-8 or Six 
& ... and at no extra cost! 


In no other truck engine will you find the 


complete combination of sodium-cooled exhaust 
valves, self-sealing intake valves, solid cobalt 
: , ¥ chrome seat inserts, and other long-life features 


that you get in today’s heavy-duty Ford Truck 
engines. 

Ford Trucks are first with safety first in new 
DRIVERIZED Cabs! Only the '56 Ford Trucks 
give you safety features such as the new Life- 
guard steering wheel and Lifeguard door latches. 
Safer tubeless tires are now standard on all 
models. New Driverizep Cabs give you car- 
like riding ease. 


Still greater payload capacities! For '56, Ford 
offers bigger payloads throughout the line. Pay- 
load ratings of heavy-duty models have been 
increased . . . some by as much as one ton. 


driving Pickup... with Fordomatic 


” . . ” ” ” - 
It makes my job easier... It saves me money ...say Fordomatic owners. 


| So . 


©Fordomatic makes my job “My whole family prefers “Fordomatic saves time, “Ik Inever hove tobe “We've spent poy 
ecsier,” says Peter Gal- Fordomotic,” says nurs- assures faster deliveries,” without Perdemotie,” sae nothing for ma 4 
letta, air-conditioning ex- eryman Fred Nurge. “My says pastry distributor A, plumber Pat Ritchie. (inover2 4 years) says flo 
pert. “With Fordomatic truck is used for family Selinger. ‘‘Getaway is “Fordomatic is easier on rist Max Rapezyk. ‘Con- 
I’ve said good-bye to all driving too. Fordomatic faster, I can keep up with tires... wheels never spin ventional trucks can't 
the work of shifting.” has saved me money.” car traffic, cut route time.” It's a good investment.” avoid drive line shocks,” 


Ford Triple Economy Trucks "iene, 





REVOLUTIONARY 


orROSIVE 


pucts cOo-- 


ANTI-CORROSIVE Metal Products Co., Inc. 
101 River Rd., Castleton-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Please send me my FREE copy of the new oall-in-o coto! : 
Use this coupon to order 


your FREE COPY TODAY! 





NEW CATALOG 
STAINLESS FASTENINGS 


REVISED TWICE YEARLY—ALWAYS UP TO DATE! 


For the first time, a catalog that gives net prices in various quantity brackets... PLUS actual 
quantities of more than 9,000 items and sizes in stock! All this in ONE catalog, 


all information for each item in ONE line. . . all the data you need at a glance! 








T. LUSTING of over 2. Actual QUANTITIES 
9,000 items and of America's largest 
sizes in different inventory of stainless 
stainless analyses fastenings 


~~ _ NET — PER THOUSAND 


» ay 590- 2000- | $000- 16, 
Quantity i999 9999 | 1 


32466 *| 19.00/ 17.10 | 15.39] 13.85 
13140 17.10 | 15.39] 13.85 
_— — “ 


4329 */| 1 





















































Bq NET PRICES of stock 
items in various 
quantity brackets 











NEW LOWER PRICES! 


Another plus . . . you'll find appreciable savings on many items listed in 
this new all-in-one reference catalog! One more reason to check Anti- 


Corrosive FIRST for stainless steel fastenings! 


+ ANTI-CORROSIVE 


METAL PRODUCTS CoO., INC. 


CASTLETON-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 








for these leaks ‘ 
that mean profit loss! 





ORDER-BILLING 











Check to see how many writings are now needed 
to prepare shipping orders, bills of lading, tags, 
labels and invoices. If you need more than one 
writing, you can save time and money with a 
DITTO One-Writing System 








PRODUCTION 











How many typings are you making to produce parts 
orders, assembly orders, material requisitions, 
labor tickets? If you make more than one typing, 
you'll speed production and increase efficiency by 
using the DITTO One-Writing System 











PURCHASE-RECEIVING 











How many times is basic purchase information 
written to produce bid requests, purchase orders, 
eceiving reports, inspection reports, debit memos? 
Every re-writing is an opportunity for saving with 
a DITTO One-Writing System. 





TAKE THE FIRST STEP TO INCREASE PROFITS — MAM COUPON FOR FACTS 
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DITTO, incorporated, 673 S. Oakley Bivd., Chicage 12, iti. 
ONTTO of Canede, Ltd, Torento, Ontario, DITTO Gritein Ltd, Londen, England 

Al ne cost or obligotion, please send me copies of Govid Reports and 
infermetion on how you con seve ws money, time, ond effort with 
OTTO One- Writing System for, 

(© Order-Bilfing © Production () Purchase-Receiving 

© Peyrel © nventory Control (©) Other 


Nome, Position. —— 





Compeny ___. ——-- 


City 
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READERS REPORT 





Stamp of Approval 


Dear Sir: 

.. Congratulations on the excellent 
article on stamp collecting |[BW— 
Oct.15°55,p183}. 

The sound approach that you 
have adopted is one that undoubt- 
edly will be applauded by philatel- 
ists and all who are interested in 
the universal hobby of stamp col- 
lecting. 

At the time of his death, the 
late Alfred H. Caspary was Hon- 
orary Chairman of this institution, 
to which he had given devoted 
service and support since its or- 
ganization ten years ago. 

The Expertizing Service, which 
you kindly mention, is but one of 
the functions of the Philatelic 
Foundation ... 

Louise Boyp DALE 
CHAIRMAN 
THE PHILATELIC FOUNDATION 
NEW YORK, N. Y 


Parental Pride 


Dear Sir: 

We... have been particularly in- 
terested in the October 15°55 edition 
of BUSINESS WEEK because of the 
articles A Bank Account on the 
Cuff |p.63| and More Credit Grease 
for Exports [p. 166]. 

The first mentioned article is a 
sympathetic account of our first 
check-credit plan. The second deals 
with the activities of the Export- 
Import Bank and of the American 
Overseas Finance Corporation. 
With respect to the AOFC, the 
introductory paragraph indicates 
that it is the “brainchild of the 
Chase Manhattan Bank and four 
other banking colleagues” which is 
correct. [However] a subsequent 
enumeration mentions only three 
such colleagues, the Chemical, the ~ 
Mellon, and the National Bank of 
Detroit, omitting—unhappily, from 
our point of view—The First Na- 
tional Bank of Boston. 

Obviously the omission of our 
name was purely a matter of inad- 
vertence, but inasmuch as we feel 
a certain pride in having partici- 
pated in this . . . we trust that when 
you next have occasion to list 
AOFC’s stockholders we may find 
our name included. 

H. M. CHADSEY 
VICE PRESIDENT 
THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF 

BOSTON 

BOSTON, MASS. 


¢ Sorry, this was certainly an un- 
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What happened when fire struck 
in two department stores 





Without Sprinklers — Two buildings were destroyed, six 
severely damaged, and nine moderately damaged in this $3,000,000 
blaze. The fire started in an unsprinklered department store. 


OULD YOU afford a serious fire in your business? 

Can insurance reimburse you in full for the loss of 
buildings, equipment, records, trained personnel, valued 
customers, or invaluable lives? 


Grinnell Sprinklers perform with automatic certainty 
They stand ready day and night, year after year, to stop 
fire when it starts . . . during those first few moments 
when a little water will do what tons of water often 
cannot accomplish later. 


Listen to this, from the report on the disastrous fire 
pictured above, “Flames were coming from the roof when 
first noticed and had spread to two nearby buildings before 
apparatus arrived.” 


With Sprinkiers “= A fire in the Krauss Company, Lid. store, 


New Orleans, was quickly extinguished by Grinnell Automatic Sprinklers. 
“Not until the sprinkler system had practically extinguished the 
flames,” reported Mr. Leon Wolf, Treasurer of the company, “did we 
know that the fire existed.” 


In terms of losses from fire, the cost of Grinnell pro- 
tection against fire is small. When you consider that instal- 
lation of a Grinnell Automatic Sprinkler System reduces 
fire insurance premiums from 50% to 90%, it becomes 
an investment that pays for itself within a few years, and 
then starts paying you substantial cash dividends. 


We shall gladly survey your property and submit an 
estimate, without cost or obligation. Write or phone 
Grinnell Company, Inc., 265 West Exchange Street, Prov- 
idence 1, Rhode Island. 


() GRINNELL 


PROTECTION AGAINST EVERY FIRE HAZARD 


@ =—<_= Manufacturing, Engineering, and Installation of Automatic Sprinklers Since 1878 ——_— 





“UNI-SPUN" 
STATOR FRAME 


Anchored laminations, ample 
back iron, strong pole tips 
mean core rigidity, better 
heat dissipation, quiet 
operation. 


“AL-SPUN" 
ALUMINUM 
ROTOR CAGE 


Heat-treated for lowest 
rotor losses. Integral cooling 
fan and vented core. 
Dynamicolly bolenced. 


e> 


IPs: 


air moving appli ailons 


You will boost sales by yervee | your 
roduct with Lamb Electric Super Shaded 
‘ole Motors. They will give your product 

the motor advantages of life, quiet 

oa high operating efficiency, and 

lasting good appearance. 
Behind Lamb Electric Super Shaded Pole 
Motors is our 40 years’ experience work- 
ing with manufacturers of household ap- 
pliances, such as food mixers, sewing 
machines, floor polishers and vacuum 
cleaners .. . experience that has resulted 
in these 10 features: 

@ “UNIL-SPUN” STATOR FRAME for 

maximum rigidity 

@¢ FORMVAR INSULATED WIRE 

WINDINGS for high strength and 
insulation resistance 

e “AL-SPUN"” ALUMINUM ROTOR 

CAGE for maximum conductivity 

@ DIE-CAST END FRAMES .. . sturdy, 

lightweight, corrosion-resistant 

@ BEARINGS widely spaced, amply 

dimensioned 

@ AMPLE OIL RESERVOIR ... positive 

oil circulation 

@ SHAFT ision ground to controlled 

surface finish 

@ MOUNTING absorbs vibration 

e@ ADVANCED DESIGN, quality 

materials, and up-to-date manufactur- 
ing methods 

© FINISH . . . moisture and abrasion- 

resistant 


THE LAMB ELECTRIC COMPANY 
KENT, OHIO 

in Canede: Lomb Electric—Division of 

Sengomo Company Ltd.—Leaside, Ontario 


Lamb Electric 


practionat nosserowes MOTORS 





intentional oversight on our part. 


Auto-Emotion 
Dear Sir: 

Your special report on automa- 
tion {BW—Oct.1'55,p74] should 
have been entitled “Auto-Emotion.” 
Man has been automating, midst 
his auio-emotions, since well be- 
fore the discovery of fire and the 
wheel. As for me, I hope both the 
automation and the auto-emotion 
keep on at their merry rates so that 
all the work anyone has to do is 
push a few buttons early in the 
morning. The other 23% hours 
can be spent in enjoying the use 
and consumption of the goods and 
services put into availability by the 
robots. When this happy day ar- 
rives. I am sure the auto-emo- 
tion will be concerned with the 
question: 

When we make the push buttons 
do three times as much will it de- 
prive the entire world population 
of their afternoon jaunts to the’ 
moon or will it let us all enjoy the 
trips to Mars, now a luxury item? 

May I ask what is the funda- 
mental difference between Univac 
and the abacus? 

R. C. ALDEN 
BARTLESVILLE, OKLA. 


* Quite a bit, we understand. 


Troubled Waters 


Dear Sir: 


I am sure that you would not 
wish to leave a wrong impression 
regarding the difficulties existing 
between Canada and the United 
States over the proposed diversion 
of the Columbia River [BW—Oct. 
15°55.p157—-Columbia River Wa- 
ters Dampen U. S.-Canada Talks]. 
A statement of the background to 
this note is essential to proper un- 
derstanding. 

The Boundary Waters Treaty, 
1909, between the two countries 
states that each shall have full dis- 
cretion over the waters within its 
territory and that injured parties 
may have recourse to the courts of 
the country allegedly damaging 
their interests. 

Two points here are worth men- 
tioning. First, the clause was in- 
serted by the U.S. over Canadian 
objections. Second, the U.S. gov- 
ernment is now attempting to cir- 
cumvent the clear provisions of the 
treaty by claiming that the word 
“party” . . . does not apply to it 
because the word is not spelled with 
a capital letter. [Also] that the 
U.S. government cannot properly 
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For the offices you need 


in the space you have 





J-M Class A Asbestos Walls are movable ... save space and make space 
»». are noncombustible, moderately priced... come in pleasing colors 


New Johns-Manville Class A Movable 
Walls offer you advantages never before 
combined in an asbestos movable wall. They 
are modestly priced. They are noncombus- 
tible. They have a textured, stipple finish in 
restful colors. They reduce maintenance and 
relocation costs to a new low. 

The finish of Johns-Manville Class A 
Movable Walls is a tough, hard film much 
thicker than on the usual movable partition. 
It is mar- and scratch-resistant . . . rejects 
stain and soil . . . can be easily washed and 
even scrubbed, if necessary. If damaged, it 
can be touched up inexpensively to look 
like new ... and, unlike other types of fac- 


tory-finished partitions, can be repainted 
with ordinary paint, 


Undivided responsibility for a compiete job 
These flush or glazed partitions are erected 
as well as furnished by the Johns-Manville 
Construction Department complete with 
doors, door hardware, glass and trim. 

An estimate will convince you that the 
cost of J-M Movable Walls compares favor- 
ably with other types of wall construction. 
For details, write Johns-Manville, Depart- 
ment BW, Box 158, New York 16, N.Y. In 
Canada, write 565 Lakeshore Road East, 
Port Credit, Ontario. 


See “MEET THE PRESS” on NBC-TV, sponsored on alternate Sundays by Johns-Manville 


§/¥| Johns-Manville 


coment surfaces 
oe 


Nencombustible ali-min- 
eral insulating core 





appear in a Canadian court to sue 
the Canadian government. 

Some Canadians are beginning 
to wonder whether the adamant 
and truculent attitude of the U. S. 
on this matter means that the whole 
treaty governing the International 
Joint Commission is to be scrapped. 
The arguments of the U.S. seem 
to be rather silly when it is realized 
that the Canadian government is 
currently being sued in New York 
under the provisions of the treaty, 
and that the treaty provides for 
adjudication at the Hague World 
Court in case the LJ.C. is unable 
to settle the dispute. 

Surely it is best to settle this 
matter between ourselves rather 
than to turn it over to foreigners. 
Surely what one sovereign govern- 
ment can do in recognizing the 
provisions of a treaty can be done 
by the other. Surely truculence can 
only give the U. S. a bad name and 
damage the character of impartial- 
ity established by the 1.J.C. over so 
many years. Perhaps good sense 
will prevail finally in Washington, 
as it usually does, even though the 
initial reactions are so often ex- 
treme. 

Georce F. Bain 
CANADIAN ECONOMIC RESEARCH 
ASSOC. 
Electric Controller & Manufacturing Company, Cleveland, takes full TORONTO, ONT.. CANADA 
advontage of Day-Brite CFI (Comfort For Industry) lighting. 
Who Knows? 


Better production sy var Gottschalk’s expressive 


letter [BW—Sep.24’55,p12—Not 


> ; : From Books| makes it clear that he 
with eye-comfort lighting gy ty geen 
business and engineering schools, 


should know how to develop leaders 
of men. The fact is that at least 


By washing out brightness contrasts at the ceiling—as three quarters of present business 
illustrated in the Day-Brite CFI installation above leaders are college trained; and 
there is a heavy proportion in top 


comfortable lighting levels are assured on all work executive ranks of men with techni- 
surfaces. Elimination of harsh contrasts results from cal and business school degrees, 
especially the former. 


slotted apertures in the top of the fixture reflector-—a if Reader Gottechalk hed care- 
portion of the available light is directed upward—‘“‘hot fully read your eathte The Mystery 
- , om , : : of Executive Talent [BW—May 21 
spots” of light are eliminated—visual strain and dis- °$5.543] he would have read about 
comfort largely avoided. the 8-session round table conducted 
at Columbia's School of Business 
If you are interested in better production, call your financed by the McKinsey Founda- 
. é . : tion for Management Research. 
Day-Brite lighting representative. Or—SEND FOR The participants were a cross sec- 
CFI BULLETINS. tion of a few top drawer companies 
5499 along with educators and others. 

A book resulted from the discus- 
; oe as pe sions with a question mark in the 
Day-Brite Lighting, Inc., ~ title—What Makes A Good Execu- 
5474 Bulwer Ave., ~ tive? These men didn't know. 


Loui They thought it was a good idea to 
St. is 7, Mo. find out. Investigations in this area, 


' , long overdue, have begun as de- 
Matlon’s Largest Manefacturer of Commercial end industrial Lighting Equipment scribed by BUSINESS WEEK in the 
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Could chemical science improve the strength 
of plastics without increasing weight or bulk? 


NOW-PLASTICS WITH 
“BUILT-IN BOUNCE”’ 


They're called RUBBER-phenolics—this General 
Electric chemical contribution to the plastics industry 
that makes possible stronger—yet lighter—parts. 


Stronger —because the new resilience obtained through 
the addition of nitrile rubber gives them many times 
the impact-resistance of regular phenolics. 


Lighter—because the new resilience offers design en- 
gineers an opportunity to work with thinner wall 
sections, less heavy reinforcement. 


You'll find versatile G-E rubber-phenolic plastics at 
work in scores of industries—as handles, gears, elec- 
trical components—almost anywhere that plastics must 
do tough jobs without fatigue or failure. They repre- 


sent another example of progress for all—through 
General Electric chemical progress. 
. . . 

For new developments in Plastics Compounds, Silicones, 
Electrical Insulating Materials, Industrial Resins and 
Varnishes, Plastics Laminating and Molding . . . write for 
“G-E Chemical Products” Booklet (CDG-101) to 
CHEMICAL AND METALLUAGICAL DIVISION, 
General Electric Company, Sect. 1500-8A , Pittsfield, Mass. 


Progress /s Our Most /mportent Product 


GENERAL ©’> ELECTRIC 








We reopened just 36 hours 
after the fire— 


Our Hartford Agent made every minute count! 
(Based on Company File #H54-25820) 


Last-minute Saturday shoppers ran 
for the street when fire broke out in 
our supermarket, 


We turned in an alarm at once. 
But by the time the fire was under 
control, our one-story building was 
hadly damaged, and our food freezer 
equipment knocked out. 


My partner meanwhile had called 
our Hartford Agent. He said not to 
worry. The Agent got hold of the 
local adjuster and the two of them 
were at the store within an hour. 


No lost time here. No lost motion. 


Sizing up the situation, they 
authorized immediate repairs. Most 
important, naturally, were the 
structural work and the electric wir- 
ing. They located contractors who 
could begin repairs that night. And 
both agent and adjuster spent all 
day Sunday on the premises. Under 
their watchful eyes, the work moved 
right along. 

Thanks to this splendid help, we 
were able te reopen Monday morn- 
ing. “Business as usual” — just 36 
hours after the fire! 


There are situations, of course, that take longer than 36 hours to 
straighten out. But prompt service is always a Hartford objective. 


For the dependable protection you need—combined always 
with the Hartford type of time-saving, useful service— 
call your Hartford Agent or your insurance broker today. 


Year in and year out you'll do well with the 


Hartford 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company 


Hartford Aceident and Indemnity Company 
Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 
Citizens Insurance Company of New Jersey ... Hartford 15, Connecticut 


Northwestern Fire & Marine Insurance Compan 
Twin City Fire Ineurance Company... 


4 


Moabdupelie 2, Minnesota 





above mentioned article. If business 
leaders don't know what makes a 
good executive, how will the col- 
leges find out? 

If 1 understand the business of 
educators, it is primarily to educate 
people to become useful citizens. 
I am not able to draw distinctions 
between the quality or quantity of 
usefulness of men and women edu- 
cated at enginecring or business 
schools, liberal arts, or who did not 
go to college. My belief is that the 
process is contained within the in- 
dividual. Education helps him, in- 
fluences him, perhaps even molds 
him somewhat. But in the final 
analysis it is the individual himself 
who plays the biggest part in de- 
ciding and making his own future. 

MATTHEW RADOM 
VISITING PROFESSOR 
N.Y. STATE SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL 

AND LABOR RELATIONS 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
ITHACA, N.Y. 


A Code for Economists 


Dear Sir: 

Re your editorial Economists of 
Scarcity [BW—Oct.8'55,p192] ... 
We are now being told by our edu- 
cators (and I think, properly) that 
professional training, whether in 
medicine, law, engineering, and I 
presume economics, should follow 
only after broad social, ethical, 
political and psychological intro- 
ductory training. Certainly in a 
republic such as ours, this makes 
sense, especially with embryonic 
economists. 

[After] they have the proper 
grounding, our economists are still 
torn by even more dangerous barbs 
—pressure groups; political, labor, 
business, farm, etc., until . . . no 
two of them agree about anything! 

How can this be avoided? We 

. must provide a Code of Eco- 
nomic Behavior . . . to which all 
|people! who live and prosper un- 
der our Constitution, Bill of Rights 
and private enterprise system will 
subscribe. Then we may begin to 
train and have economists who need 
not “weasel their words,” thus tend- 
ing to keep us all in economic con 
fusion. 

F. E. ScHUCHMAN 
PRESIDENT 
HOMESTEAD VALVE MPG. CO. 
CORAOPOLIS, PA. 





Letters should be addressed 
to Readers Report Editor, 
BUSINESS WEEK, 330 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, 
N. Y. 
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New idea 


helps Sears 


make sales... 


HERE'S AN IDEA that's helping to sell Sears’ “Caravan” fur- 
niture — tough drawer liners vacuum-formed from extruded 
sheets of Baxerre Brand ee Sens. 

Their rounded corners glossy surfaces make cleaning 
easy. Just wipe with a cloth or, for a thorough washing, remove 
the liners instantly. Note that their finish saf delicate 
fabrics. Their color complements the wood of the drawers. 

Low cost marks this trayful of selling points. Vacuum-form- 
ing is a fast, economical production method, and Bake.rre 
High-Impact Styrene TGD-5001 was developed especially for 
it. Sheets of this material do not lose gloss during forming. 
No extra finishing operations are needed. A range of attractive 
colors is available. 

For your new product designs be certain to asin 
Baxe.ire High-Impact Styrenes, Write today to Dept. LW-14. 


Drawer liners for 
Sears, Roebuck and Co., 
“Caravan” furniture 


Panelyte Divisior., 
St. Regis Paper Co., 
Chicago 41, Il. ood 


BRAND 


High-Impact Styrenes 


BAKELITE COMPANY, A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
The term Baxzurre and the Trefoil Symbol are registered trade-marks of UCC 





HOW 
HERCULES 
HELPS... 


@ AN INCREASED SUPPLY of para-cresol, raw material for antioxidants used in gasoline 
and rubber, will become available late in 1956 with the completion of the recently announced 
addition to Hercules’ oxychemical plant in Gibbstown, N. J. This will more than double the 
amount now being produced by Hercules and is the sixth product to be made commercially 
a the Hercules’ oxidation process. Para-cresol also plays an important part in the production 
of essential oils and in the manufacture of dyes. 


SPEED PRODUCTION 


@uAnyr 
BC VERAGES 


@ FASTEST DRYING of all protective coatings, lacquer is ideally 
suited to keep pace with today's mass production methods. At the 
Standard Box Company in Pittsburgh, for example, a single-appli 
cation hot-laequer system protects beverage boxes with no ook for 
drying. Hercules works closely with the coatings industry in develop- 
ing and perfecting new uses for lacquer-type coatings based on its 
nitrocellulose, ethy! cellulose, cellulose acetate, and Parlon® 


(chlorinated rubber). 


"WMAKE STRONGER CARTONS 


@ ACID, ALKALI, AND WATER are all lled when paper or paper- 
board are sized with Hercules Aqua . In corrugated cartons or 
spiral wound fiber drums where alkaline glues are used, Aquapel 
sizing effectively retards penetration of the glue. Neither a resin 
nor a wax, Aquapel is a chemical that reacts with the cellulose fiber 
to form a surface that is resistant to hot and cold water, acid or 
alkali. That's why so many paper mills are finding ever-increasing 
use for this new sizing agent. 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


BLERCULES 


=cosrqnetee 


968 Market St., Wilmington 99, Del, Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
SYNTHETIC RESINS, CELLULOSE PRODUCTS, CHEMICAL COTTON, TERPENE CHEMICALS, 


ROSIN AND ROSIN DERIVATIVES, CHLORINATED PRODUCTS, OXYCHEMICALS, 


CHEMICAL MATERIALS FOR INDUSTRY 


EXPLOSIVES, AND OTHER CHEMICAL PROCESSING MATERIALS. 
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PAGE 17 


Autos are roaring to a record year’s output—somewhere between 
7%-million and 8-million cars and 15% to 20% above 1950's peak. 


But that, by now, is the least striking part of the story: Production is 
stepping up in a way that makes it look as though everyone was expecting 
1956 to be as good or better than 1955 (page 30). 


Detroit has set its sights on 750,000-plus cars this month. 


That's probably optimistic in view of the Thanksgiving closedown and 
minor election day and Veterans’ Day interruptions. But a goal of 250,000 
cars over actual output a year ago gives you some idea. 


Chrysler and Ford already are back almost to their best output levels 
early this year. General Motors, with its later change-over, will be nudging 
its best 1955 rate within a few days. 


Never before has auto output even approached present levels so early 
in a new-model year. Today’s schedules, in fact, are of a sort you would 
more likely expect just before the peak spring selling season. 


Dealers, with 1955 models barely cleared out, will be gasping. 


What you’re seeing in autos is the test of a new theory: that the new 
American market will take 7-million cars a year, on the average. 


If the 7-million-car-market theory is wrong (or 1956 is a subnormal 
year), cuts in output between now and July will knock our hats off. 


Here’s a cinch bet: Consumer credit will have to go on growing by leaps 
and bounds if auto sales are to meet Detroit’s expectations. 


Purchases of new and used cars on time so far this year have contrib- 
uted $344-billion to the $4%-billion rise in consumer credit (with increases, 
net of repayments, of $500-million a month since March) 


People now owe nearly $14-billion on autos and, in addition, are mak- 
ing time payments on $12.7-billion of other types of goods. 


Installments’ bite on monthly paychecks now comes to $2.7-billion. 
That’s $300-million a month more than it was just a year ago, and a rise of 
$450-million a month in two years. 


Inflation seems to be dying out as a force in the 1955-56 economy. But, 
if it isn’t, the thing that’s keeping it alive is the public’s willingness to 
borrow in order to buy. 


We doubtless would have had some easing in the Federal Reserve's 
money policy by now but for skyrocketing consumer credit. 


Interest rates on installment loans are going up, but there is no clear 
evidence of stiffer down payments or monthly terms. And the Federal 
Reserve lacks authority to crack down directly on payments. 


Thus tight credit is the banking authorities’ only real weapon. 
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The Fed doesn’t pretend to know whether consumer borrowings are too 
high—but it believes growth has been too fast and terms too lax. 


— e— 
Prices show no concerted trend at the present time—except in a few 
things that people seem most anxious to buy. 


New cars carry higher price tags, of course. And the trade is talking 
of another rise in furniture and home furnishings generally. 


Yet the continuing dive in meat prices has carried food down until, at 
wholesale, costs now are fully 10% below the Korea high; even at retail, 
where the pass-through is less, the drop comes to about 4%. 


And this week saw signs of a retail price war in coffee. 
2 
Factory inventories, for some weeks now, probably have been growing 
at a faster clip than at any other time this year. 


Slightly better supplies of raw materials—especially metals—are making 
a little more stock building possible. 


Everybody is trying to buy—perhaps to build up a more comfortable 
inventory, perhaps simply to keep up with their own order books. 


Factories were booking new business at about $24-billion a month as 
the year started. By midyear, new business was coming in at a rate of 
$26-billion or better each month. Now it’s over $28-billion. 


Just keeping up is the thing that makes inventory building hard. 


Shortages—whether of manpower or materials—have been holding the 
level of factory shipments below new orders. 


Value of shipments added up to $160-billion for the last six months. 


But, at the same time, factories put $164-billion of new business on 
their books for a $4-billion increase in backlogs since May. 


Unfilled orders now are $52.6-billion, the highest of the year and a 
good $5-billion ahead of a year ago. 


Manufacturers’ inventories, despite their current climb, still look a bit 
skimpy when you match them up against output. 

Plants making hardgoods have about $1.75 worth of stock now for 
each $1 of goods shipped. Earlier in the year, the ratio was running $2 of 
inventory for each $1 of shipments. 

(There has been little shift in nondurables—$1.50 in stocks for each 
$1 of shipments.) 


Growth in factory inventories, since the usual post-Easter low, has 
amounted to about $900-million. 


That's some $400-million more than usual during this period. 


The important thing to notice, though, is that the accumulation has been 
in raw materials and goods in process. Finished goods have been moving 
out as fast as made, for there’s no piling up there. 

Contents copyrighted wader the general copyright on the Nev. 5, 1965, lesue—Business Week, 350 W. 42nd St.. New York. NW. Y. 





NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


When you want to make certain your gift will be received with 
complete satisfaction, select one of traditional quality, widely accepted 
by the most discerning tastes. Old Grand-Dad and Old Taylor—both 
sponsored by National Distillers—have long enjoyed this enviable AN OLD GRAND-DAD 
prestige. Each great whiskey—produced in its own distillery by its own : | LD); OLD TAYLOR 
formula—is the result of combining with time-tested skill, the finest natural NK 1 
ingredients under the most rigid scientific controls, That is why each 
whiskey’s reputation for highest quality has remained constant through 
the years. That is why, too, you'll always be right when you select them 
by the bottle or case—especially packaged in their beautiful holiday 
decanters—as gifts for your special friends and business associates, 


. % , 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY, 
BOTTLED IN BOND, 100 PROOF 











COLOR MATCHING 


Fidelity of color is important to all our customers; very often it is 
all-important. That is the reason for our investment in personnel 
and equipment to make sure our printing inks, industrial product 


; 


finishes, fabric coatings and textile colors are faithful to shade 
batch after batch, year after year. In color matching, as in all 
problems common to chemical coatings, we bring to bear a technical The Photoelectric Spectrophotometer 


attac k, based on continuing research, supplemented by lessons learned translates a color sample into a plotted 
| if } | curve It prov ules a“ permanent record 
in serving many industries over many years. you nave & Curr against which production runs of the color 


problem, we offer authority and world-wide experience. can be checked for accuracy of match 


7 

Interchemical 
g P ) ~ AK T I © N 

EXECUTIVE OFFICES 67 WEST 44th STREET. NEW YORK 36. N. Y. 


1P1* and In-tag* Printing Inks + Interchemical® Industrial Finishes « Aridye* and Interchem”* | extite Colors « A & W* Carbon 
Papers and inked Ribbons + Coten* and W & W* Coated Fabrics «+ &-B-H* Pigment Diaper + Albion* Refractory Clays 


*TesOemann 

















081950 1981 


§ Latest Preceding Month Year 1946 
Week Week Ago Ago Average 


Business Week Index (above) . eed. ee tae eee Oke 


Steel ingot production (thousands of tons) 12,413 1822 1,281 
Production of automobiles and trucks +169,197 90,662 62,880 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands), ... . $61,020 $45,417 $17,083 
Electric er output (millions of kilowatt-hours) , 10,644 9,152 4,238 
Crude ol and condensate producticn (daily av., thousands of bbis.).......... ‘ 6,753 6,153 4,751 
Bituminous coal production (daily average, thousands of tons) ; ’ $1,633 1,506 1,745 
Paperboard production (tons) y 292,172 292,654 260,468 167,269 


Carloadings: manufactures, misc., and Lc.1. (daily av., thousands of cars) 72 
Carloadings: raw materials (daily av., thousands of cars) 52 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year).......... +9% 
Business failures (Dun & Bradutreet, number) 223 


Spot commodities, daily index ere Sf Dec. 31, 1931 = 100).... : 400.4 
Industrial raw materials, daily index . of Labor BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 97.5 
Foodstuffs, daily index (U. S. Dept. of Labor BLS, 1947-49 = 100)... ‘> 77.6 
Print cloth (spot and nearby, yd.).. ee ee : 19.6¢ 
Finished steel, index (U. S. Dept. of Labor BLS, 1947-49 = 100) FP 4 154.5 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton)... ‘ Signe re , $44.50 
Copper (electr , Connecticut Valley, E&MYJ, Ib.) sviates to Vee . 43.115¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.) 9 ; , $2.22 
Cotton, daily price (middling, 14 designated markets, tb.) eT RS 33.22¢ 
Woes Cue Giediem, BAD oa voc bevctvecvawes< : 2 ae 7 $1.70 


90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor's). ... ; ; 343.0 253.7 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody's) 59% i t 3.59% 3.46% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) ¢ 6 24-21% 14-18% 


Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks. . . , 7,087 56,293 56,306 56,050 1145,820 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks ,57 85,542 84,503 84,789 +tt71,916 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks , ; 25,082 24670 21,043 +49,299 
U. S, gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks , 30,941 30,347 37,533 ++49,879 
Total ited reserve credit outstanding - 7 26,169 25,478 25,360 23,883 


Latest Preceding Yeor 1946 

Month Month Ago Average 
Private expenditures for new construction (in millions) ' $2,724 $2,805 $2,420 $803 
Public expenditures for new construction (in millions) $1,179 $1,243 $1,083 $197 
Consumer credit outstanding (in millions) s $34,293 $33,636 $28,856 $6,704 
Installment credit outstanding (in millions) pee wel $26,699 $26,155 $21,935 $3,174 
Manufacturers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in millions)........$ $44,646 $44,315 $42,908 $21,238 


* Preliminary, week ended October 29, 1955, ++ Estimate. 8 Date jor ‘Latest Week’ on each series on vequen, 
* Revised. ** Ten designated market, 
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GENERAL BUSINESS: 

STEEL: PRICES CAN ONLY GO UP. Now that fast 
amortization has been cut off, price increases are 
expected to finance the industry's expansion p. 25 
THE COLD WAR SHIFTS TO ECONOMIC FRONTS. 
Russia’s latest moves point less toward shooting, 
more toward East-West economic warfare...p. 26 
SUNPOWER LEARNS A NEW TRICK. Solar energy 
experts are mulling the problems at a Phoenix con- 
SOOCUO S5G v4 sc hv dh onghanedur pscceedhks >i p. 27 
GETTYSBURG GETS SET TO SERVE AS TEMPO.- 


RARY CAPITAL. Historic town prepares for influx 
of the President's staff and the press........ p. 28 


THE 1956s OPEN UP IN RACE FOR BIGGER MAR- 

. Goals are high in next year’s auto 
ROE cpa ncbbeelbs cece ccecepoccccscvccens p. 30 
FOR FORD, A $350-MILLION NET IN SIGHT. That's 
what Breech figures hint..............++++ p. 32 
GREYHOUND’S BOSS. Railroader Arthur Genet 
will be first of busline’s presidents drawn from out- 
side founders’ ranks..............++++se0+: p- 32 


FROM A LOST LAW PIGHT, A $4 
MILLION MARKET. Timken-U.S.A.'s 
overseas sales soften blow of anti- 
Cust GHD 655.60 boveeies teers p. 62 


REDS SHOW WARES. Red China’s 
exhibit worries Japanese.......p. 68 


AND CONGRESS ASKS WHY the 


price of newsprint is going up 
Tae eres p. 74 


BURLINGTON SPINS GIANT TEX- 
TILE WEB. But diversity, not size, is 
> GE ARansb0 bp cho rcctacs p. 102 
GAS EXPANSION. Pipeline com- 


panies are getting deeper into re- 
fining, marketing ....... ..p. 120 


CLUBBING TO BEAT THE MARKET. 
Amateurs turn investment clubs into 
national pastime while Wall Street 
cries for caution..............p. 41 
TUITION PLAN GOES BIG TIME. 
C.LT. takes up time payments for 
GRROM Ti ect wcans 090+ vanes p. 48 


IN WASHINGTON. News about flood 














AFTER THE MERGER, A MAJOR 
ISSUE ...A minor dispute makes 
small unions over battle for 
power in combined AFL-CIO. .p. 158 


SKILLED GAIN... by railroad 
engineers’ victory in battle for pay 
differentials .........6.6.005. p. 160 


THE RANGE OF BENEFITS UNDER 
100 WELFARE PLANS........ p. 162 


ON L. A.’s DOCKS . . . labor problems 
crippling the port, congressmen 
GD GEE Src andnbarecrescccus p. 164 


IN LABOR. News about issues at 
Westinghouse, steelworkers’ elec- 
SES ES nape p. 168 


CLOSING A DEAL: WHY TEX- 
TRON’S BOARD SAID “YES!” What 





The Pictures—Russ Allen—1] 30; Grant 
Compton—Cover, 102, 103, 106; 
Dasco Chemical Co., Inc.—190; Hy- 
ster Co—188 (top); 1N.P.—27; 
Kenworth Motor Truck Corp.—188 
(bot.); Herb Kratovil—1i40, 141; Ed 
Nano-—62, 63; Tom O’Reilly—4l; 
Bob Phillips—28 (ctr., bot.), 29 (bot. 
it.); Pitney-Bowes, Inc-—188 (2nd 
from bot.); Skidmore-Wilhelm Mfg. 
Co,—188 (2nd from top); U. P.—29 
(top), 52 (bot.), 68; W. W.—28. 











went on when Textron bought a 
COUNPGIEY onc cccccccccpnesess p. 140 


RED cide oeeenee p. 148 


MARKETING MEN GET SOME NEW 
STATISTICS. Washington is refur 
bishing its figures....... p. 122, 124 
THE MARKETING PATTERN. The 


over-65 market is big, but how strong 
DAME she cenescccececousdsevs p. 128 
PUSHING ITS OWN BRAND NAMES. 
Publicker is trying to Scene its 


ING. That's the story in industry 
group dollar values......... p. 170 
WALL ST. TALKS............ p. 172 


IN PRODUCTION. News about Doug- 
las jet liner, plastic houses, blind 


inspectors .. 2... 6c eee eeeene p. 180 
TAMING TITANIUM ... . to use it as 
an airplane weight-saver was a 30- 


NEW PRODUCTS .. _.p. 188 


IN REGIONS. News about Ohio's 
axle-mile tax, silver dollars, goat 


SD cave.» Sabeb en av bbs p. 150 
THE INCOME PATTERN. It runs 


NEW STUDY MAY GIVE ANSWERS. 
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How freezing hardens the business end of a pen 


Sales curves for ball-point pens continue 
to swing upward partly because the 
business end —the ball tip—does its job 
so well. The tiny ball is corrosion-proof 
so it won’t jam, perfectly round for 
smootk writing and extra hard to resist 
wear. Winsted Bearing Corporation, 
Winsted, Connecticut, uses refrigeration 
and air conditioning in the manufacture 
of these miniature bearings. 

Bearings are made of stainless steel 
to avoid corrosion. They are hardened 
to a hardness approaching that of car- 
bon-alloy steel after heat treating in a 
freezing alcohol bath of below -100°F. 








(a 4a 
FREON 


SAFE REFRIGERANTS 


fluorinated hydrocarbon refrigerants 


GU POND 


#06 6 5 vat ort 





~ 


* Freon” ie Du Pont's registered trade-mark for its 


Xa Citage te CG. | - eh eaity J 





An _ industrial refrigeration cabinet 
charged with Du Pont “Freon’’* refrig- 
erant is used in this stabilization process. 

To assure perfect roundness, each ball- 
point bearing is run through a gauging 
machine before shipment. The inspec- 
tion department is air conditioned to 
eliminate minute size variations due to 
temperature changes and to aid the 
efficiency of inspectors, regardless of 
outside temperatures. 

Modern refrigeration and air condi- 
tioning with “Freon”’ refrigerants has 
solved many production problems 
“Freon’’ refrigerants are ideal for indus- 


Refrigeration Benefit Industry.” 


Name 


trial service, because they are nonflam 
mable, nonexplosive, and virtually non 
toxic. For nearly 25 years Du Pont has 
been manufacturing “Freon’’ to exact 
ing laboratory standards —insuring top 
quality and uniformity. 

Perhaps refrigeration and air condi- 
tioning can help you improve quality 
and cut costs. You will find profitable 
information in the Du Pont booklet 
“How Air Conditioning and Refrigera- 
tion Benefit Industry.”’ Clip out and 
mail the coupon below. See what air 
conditioning and refrigeration car, do 
for you, 


E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Room 2420 
Nemours Building, Wilmington 98, Delaware 


Pieese send me the booklet “‘How Air Conditioning and 


Position 





Firm 








BOR dettientitiin 





a 
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J. L. Cassingham, President of The Detectron Corporation, tells how 


“A $98.50 investment can make your fortune!’’ 


“The great uranium rush is on! ments. But we can deliver new instruments overnight by Air 
All you need is a Geiger Counter like this $98.50 Detec- Express. And some of those towns are pretty remote. Air 

tron — and some luck. Express is not only the fastest air service — it is often the 
“Fifty people have already become uranium millionaires. only one. No wonder we need Air Express. We would be 

Many hundreds have made substantial fortunes, among them seriously handicapped without it. 

a janitor, an electrician, a plumber's helper, a lawyer, a “Yet we save money by specifying Air Express! 25 Ibs. 

dentist, a housewife — all amateurs! from North Hollywood to Denver, for instance, costs $8.05. 

News of even a small strike can run a dealer out of instru- That's $3.15 less than any other complete air service!” 


—_— © AirExpress on 


Ga2Ts THERE FIRST via US. Scheduled Airlines 
CALL AIR EXPRESS ... divisional PAIWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 
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Steel: Prices Can Only Go Up 


@ The industry finds it must keep on expanding 
after all—at higher costs per ton of new capacity. 


@ Now that fast write-offs are out, steelmakers 
look to price boosts as an aid to finance expansion. 


@ So you can look for increases, across the board, 
next summer—maybe even next spring. 


Steel users who have followed the 
recent speeches of steelmakers wonder 
whether steel prices generally are going 
up. There are three answers: 

¢ Short-term--60 to 90 days—the 
answer is no. 

¢ Intermediate-term—the first half 
of 1956—it’s not unlikely. 

¢ Longer-term—beyond next June 
30—they surely are. And the boosts 
will cover more than the costs of next 
summer's new labor contract. 

However, this prospect does not rule 
out the possibility of scattered price 
boosts on single steel products by 
single mills in the meantime. 
¢ The Corporation Leads—The trade 
generally wants to raise prices, believes 
it should raise them, argues that it 
must raise them, figures now is a natural 
time to raise them. Yet the prospects 
of an immediate general price boost 
were torpedoed quietly last week when 
Chmn. Roger Blough of United States 
Steel Corp. said: 

“We do not anticipate any general 
increase in steel prices at this time.” 
¢ Campaign—That didn’t slam _ the 
brakes, however, on the current drive 
of steelmen to draw the buying public’s 
attention to their financial problem. 
The campaign would still be considered 
ibeediewrs its result were to condi- 
tion the customers for a sizable price 
hike next year. 

But Blough’s statement did make the 
prospect of any immediate action seem 
remote. 

It’s wholly legal and possible, of 
course, for some other major steel pro- 
ducer to raise prices generally. If one 
did, it doubtless would attract support 
from some other major producers. But 
a number of major producers would 
still crouch on the sidelines, waiting to 
see if “The Corporation” followed. If 


U. §. Steel didn’t follow, the move 
would collapse. 

All this alleges no conspiracy. It 
merely recognizes that every carbon 
steel producer makes the same thing. 
Each sells to the same kinds of cus- 
tomer. The really big-tonnage customers 
buy from numerous producers. Thus, 
no integrated carbon producer—from 
the largest to the smallest—can afford 
to be noncompetitive on price. 

Nor should steel users get over- 
excited about the few recent price 
boosts. These have been made by non- 
integrated producers, Wholly depend- 
ent on scrap, they are directly subject 
to changes in scrap prices. These are 
high. In today’s booming steel market, 
such costs are easily recoverable through 
price increases. 


|. Why the Fuss? 


On their recent quarterly reports, 
steel producers have uniformly reported 
very high, even record-breaking, earn- 
ings. Only four months ago, they 
raised prices generally. The operating 
rate has been excellent all year. So why 
the drive for higher prices? 

It started a year and a half ago. In 
the spring of 1954, industry leaders be- 
gan telling themselves that they just 
weren't making money enough to assure 
the long-term capital flow they were 
going to need. From this self-examina- 
tion came an industrywide conviction 
that the only answer lay in higher 
steel prices, improved depreciation 5 
and higher steel stock prices. 

The campaign brought some action, 
and it resulted in a distinct improve- 
ment in steel stock prices. But it didn’t 
begin to do the job steel must do. 
¢ Urgency Now—Last month's round 
of self-examination concentrated on 


steel prices—although steelmakers still 
insist they must have help on depre- 
ciation. And today the campaign is 
much more urgent. Here's why: 

¢ Last year, steel had as much as 
45-million tons excess capacity. To- 
day, it has a demonstrated 10-million- 
ton deficit. 

¢ Early last year, steel thought it 
was built for five years ahead. ‘Today, 
it sees continuing requirements for per- 
haps 4-million tons of new capacity 
yearly, plus some heavy annual replace- 
ments. 

¢ Last year, costs appeared to be 
stabilized at or under $300 per ton of 
wholly new, integrated capacity, To- 
day, costs are headed up from $300, 

¢ And today the industry is closer 
to the aeed to build a lot of that wholly 
new capacity. 
¢ The Problem—What really disturbs 
the steelmakers is this: 

In 10 years, they have raised their 
capacity by 34-million tons, Most of 
that 3.4-million tons per year has come 
by improving existing plant, Hereafter, 
plainly, they'll be unable to get the 
requisite 4-million tons per year with- 
out building a good deal more wholly 
new plant. And, to a man, steelmakers 
say you can’t operate $300-per-ton ca- 
pacity profitably at today’s prices. 


ll. What’s Going On? 


In September, steelmakers suffered 
a real blow. The Office of Defense 
Mobilization refused to continue accel- 
erated amortization for steel. 

Steelmen rather widely attribute that 
cut-off to ‘Treasury Secy. George 
Humphrey. He urged it first and fought 
it through, even though another federal 
agency, the Business & Defense Serv- 
ices Administration, reported flatly that 
the country “would require a capacity 
of 135-million tons to conform to the 
Defense Production Act.” 
¢ Arm-Twisting?—Last month's outcry 
for steel price boosts followed so closely 
the cut-off of further accelerated amor- 
tization that you find considerable 
speculation that it is an sy 2 to 
twist Washington's arm. The object, 
of course: renewal of accelerated 
amortization for steel. Some steelmen 
consider this speculation as deplorable 
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as the cut-off itself. Still, the specula- 
hon persists. 

Moreover, if you look closely at the 
hodge-podge that has resulted from the 
surging demand for more steel ex- 
pansion and the refusal of further 
accelerated amortization, you discover 
a curious relationship. It suggests— 
although it doesn't yet prove—that steel 
may indeed be trying to twist Wash- 
mgton’s arm, because: 

¢ Through all its outcry about 
lack of funds for the expansion it admits 
is needed, steel is still expanding. Six 
— including five of the top 
10, have announced 5-million tons of 
new capacity. There's enough more— 
unannounced or not yet final—to sec 
6-million tons ahead for 1956 and 1957. 
And it comes, of course, without either 
price increases or fast write-offs, 

¢ The BDSA report that asserted 
the 10-million-ton deficit in 1955 also 
asserted that “the indicated growth in 
the civilian economy is equivalent to 
3-million ingot tons annually.” 
* Butter, but Not Guns—Thus, the 
steel industry so far is meeting what 
BDSA finds necessary in annual capa- 
city additions for the civilian economy. 
But steel hasn't yet indicated expansion 
plans that would provide the 18-million- 
ton “minimum Feed defense margin” 
of steel capacity BDSA found neces- 
sary under the Defense Production Act. 

And it's plain that steelmen still 
yearn for more fast write-offs, even 
though some of the more sanguine of 
them concede that accelerated amorti- 
zation is only a crutch—not the real 
answer to steel’s basic problem. 


il. What Kind of Boosts? 


Blough’s statement last week killed 
any general price increase now. But 
it wasn’t an anti-price-increase state- 
ment, for he added: 

“My feeling is that the necessary 
expansion will come and that it will 
be financed by an increase in prices 
and by depreciation.” 
¢ Piecemeal—Thus, there's considerable 
speculation about piecemeal price in- 
creases, including revision of extra 
charges. That would come easily, too, 
in some product lines. Some products 
yield so little profit that they're unat 
tractive business when the 
operates at or above 90% 
pacity. 

Steelmen agree rather widely that, 
while the profitability of certain prod- 
uct lines does need improvement, future 
financing requires a distinctly better 
profitabltity for the steel business as a 
whole. If that can be had, retained 
cammings can grow and stock prices can 
be boosted through larger dividend 
payments. Together these things 
would solve much of the financing 
problem. 


industry 
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The Cold War Shifts 


The Western world is getting a new 
view of what the Soviets mean + ag 
ful coexistence. It's a view that has 
Washington seriously worried. For now 
it seems to a growing number of U. S. 
officials that Russia seeks among other 
things a chance to fight an economic 
war with the West. At stake in the war 
are the underdeveloped countries that 
ring the southern frontiers of the Soviet 
a . 

The pattern of the latest Communist 
maneuvers in the Middle East and Asia 
is still shadowy. The whole operation 
may turn out to be a gigantic bluff, de- 
signed solely for political ends. But 
already there are enough hard facts on 
hand to make the Administration take 
seriously the threat of real economic 
warfare with the Soviet bloc. 


|. Setting the Pattern 


In country after country the Russians 
are making trade deals and offering en- 
gineering, equipment, and finance for 
development projects, with payment to 
be made usually in commodities like 
cotton or rice—on a long-term, low-in- 
terest basis. Here's a rundown of the 
facts: 

In Egypt, Moscow is offering, on top 
of the recent arms deal, to build the 
Aswan High Dam. For the last decade, 
this project has been the dearest dream 
of Egypt's leaders, thought of as the 
best hope of salvation for the country. 

In India, a high-priority target in 
Moscow's economic offensive, the 
Russians are following through on their 
offer to build a $100-million steel mill, 
and they may be called in to develo 
the coal fields that will supply the mill. 
They have contracted to supply ma- 
chinery to handle 10,000 tons of ore a 
day for the Indian diamond mine at 
Panna. Nehru has asked Moscow to 
send a team of geologists and oil experts 
to survey India’s mineral and aa ha 
resources. Russia’s European satellites 
are in the act, too. Hungary this year 
sold India 200 locomotives, got con- 
tracts to build two cable plants. Czecho- 
slovakia has made a deal to build a cam- 
era plant. Both countries are bidding on 
four 100,000-kilowatt turbine genera- 
tors for a hydroelectric project in the 
Punjab. 

In Afghanistan, Communist eco- 
nomic and military aid almost certainly 
will be stepped up after Communist 
Party boss Khrushchev and Premier 
Bulganin visit Kabul this month or next 
on their way to India. 

In Burma, Russia has offered to ex- 
change industrial equipment for 200,000 
tons of surplus rice a year for the next 
three years. Rice shipments have begun 


already and are being diverted to Ho 
Chi Minh’s hungry followers in Com- 
munist North Vietnam. Moscow is also 
bidding for a big Burmese order for 
transmission lines and equipment. 

In Indonesia, last week's report that 
Russia had offered to build a 5,000 kw. 
nuclear power — was denied by 
Russians and Indonesians—but U. S. in- 
telligence is stil] not convinced the 
deal is off. 

Throughout the Middle East, Rus- 
sian officials have been saying for the 
past month that the Soviet is ready 
to take over the whole burden of Mid- 
die Eastern development from the 
West. 

Red China, too, is playing its part. 
It has a trade offensive going in South- 
east Asia—one that threatens Japan's 
markets there (page 68). 
¢ Through UN, Too—Beyond their 
direct aid offers, the Russians have 
been stepping up offers within the 
United Nations’ Technical Assistance 
Program. ‘They have earmarked a total 
of 8-million rubles ($2-million at the 
official rate) for the program, and are 
expected to up their ante next year. 
More important, they are now begin- 
ning to shell out. In the last year they 
have contracted to deliver: calculating 
machines to India, industrial machinery 
to Ecuador ard Jordan, agricultural ma- 
chinery to Chile, drilling equipment to 
Pakistan, and building equipment te 
two joint housing centers in Latin 
America and Asia. 

Though the list is long, it doesn’t 
add up to much in firm contracts so 
far—perhaps to $200-million worth, if 
you include the Indian steel mill. 
Against that figure, American economic 
aid to the Middle East and Asia over 
the last two years totals $1.2-billion; 
and private U. S. investment probably 
brings the total up to $2-billion. 


ll. Testing for Bluff 


However, it’s less the Soviet Empire’s 
current economic maneuvers, more its 

»tential for economic warfare that has 
Vashington worried. Some officials are 
beginning to wonder whether Russia has 
changed under Communism from a 
country producing an agricultural sur- 
plus for export to one with an industrial 
surplus for export. 

‘he hopeful theory that the Kremlin 
is being forced by internal weakness to 
come to terms with the West has had 
to be revised since the “summit” 
meeting at Geneva in July. Many in 
Washington now believe that the Rus- 
sians have reversed their cold war 
strategy of military intimidation only 
because they expect to gain more by 
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to Economic Fronts 


attacking the West on its vulnerable 
political and economic flanks. 

* Key Case—The move that took the 
possibility of economic warfare out of 
the realm of theory was the Soviet’s 
offer to build Egypt’s Aswan High Dam. 
The Russians’ follow-up on this will 
be the true test of whether their game 
is a bluff or whether it’s serious. 

Total cost of the dam and its irriga- 
tion and power facilities is estimated at 
nearly $1.5-billion. Between one-third 
and one-half of this would have to be 
financed by foreign exchange. 
¢ Estimates—Could the Russians han 
dle such a vast project if Cairo accepts 
their offer? On that question you get 
no concerted opinion from Western ex- 
perts on Russia. World Bank officials 
are frankly skeptical that the Russians 
could do it. The State Dept. feels they 
could if they really wanted to. 


lll. Russia’s Capabilities 


There'll be hard choices in store for 
the men in the Kremlin if they do plan 
to challenge seriously the West's supre- 
macy in the underdeveloped areas of 
the free world. They will either have 
to curtail their own development, and 
that of Red China, or they will have to 
make room in their economy by cutting 
armaments. 

But if they're ready to make either 
of these sacrifices, there’s no doubt they 
could give the West a hard run for its 
money. 
¢ Aids for a Battle—F or one thing, they 
have Communist economic theory to 
help them. They would be able to help 
industrialize backward countries without 
any capitalistic inhibitions about the 
over-all economic and social advantages 
of particular projects. Traditionally, 
they have insisted that industrialization 
is good, regardless of its economic cost. 
And this jibes with thinking in many 
of the underdeveloped countries. 

For another, some economists of the 
Economic Commission for Europe, a 
UN body with close economic contacts 
with Russia, suggest that Soviet capital 
equipment, generally less spetialinnd 
than that of the West, is well suited 
to the needs of the underdeveloped 
countries. 
¢ Field for Soviets—Most important, 
the whole Soviet bloc seems willing 
to take raw materials produced in 
underdeveloped lands in payment for 
help in industrialization. These pro- 
ducts are mostly agricultural. So here, 
the U. S., with its already mountainous 
surplus of farm products, is plainly 
at a disadvantage. 

In Egypt, for instance, the Russians 
propose to finance their work on the 
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Aswan dam with a 30-year loan, at 
2% interest, to be repaid in cotton. 
Such a deal would be inconceivable 
for the U. S. 

With these economic cards already 
in its hands, Russia can also count on 
laying upon the latent anti-Western 
feeling in most of the new nations of 
Asia and the Middie East 


iV. West's Retaliation 


There’s no agreement yet in Wash 
ington on how the U. S. should meet 
an all-out economic warfare challenge 
from the Soviet. On one side, there's 


a strong feeling that the U. S. can't 
afford to yield to what looks like Soviet 
blackmail by bidding for specific proj- 
ects in the underdeveloped lands. That, 
the feeling goes, woulda make Moscow 
the master of our policy, and would 
empty the Treasury's vaults. 

But, on the other side, many officials 
feel just as strongly that the U.S. must 
meet the challenge head on and come 
close enough to Soviet terms so that 
uncommitted countries will not be 
forced to tie themselves to Moscow for 
irresistible economic reasons. 
¢ Revisions—This week, it is virtually 
certain that U. S. foreign economic 
policies, and in particular the aid pro- 
oy will be reappraised soon to sec 
10w they shape up against the current 
Russian economic maneuvers. 


Sunpower Learns a New Trick 


This peculiar looking solar oven 
caught the fancy of scientists from 30 
countries this week at the first World 
Symposium on Applied Solar Energy, 
held at Phoenix, Ariz. 

The outdoor oven, designed by Dr. 
Maria Telkes of New York University, 
is one of a number of recent labora- 
tory developments that promise break- 
throughs in man’s age-old effort to 
harness the sun’s rays as a means of 
supplementing his limited fuel and food 
supplies. 

Some 700 scientists showed up at the 
meeting—a sign of the mounting in- 
terest in solar energy. Last year, a 


similar meeting at the Univ. of Wis- 
consin drew only 30, 

Besides looking at gadgets, the scien- 
tists heard of progress in forcing growth 
of low-order plants and animals to pro 
duce both fuel and food. Single-celled 
plants using solar energy for growth 
produce proteins — to the best 
animal protein of milk and eggs.” For 
power, the problem isn’t iain the 
energy (100 times as much solar en 
ergy hits the average U.S. rooftop as 
enters the house in the form of electric 
power), but storing it. Bell Telephone 
Labs’ solar battery stores it to power 
phone lines (BW—Oct.8'55,p90) 
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KLISENHOWER HOME at Gettysburg has 
grown from stone house at right. 


BATTLEFIELD GUIDE 


WESTERN UNION officials are in Gettysburg from New 
York and Philadelphia to supervise installation of press wires. 
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Walter Reynolds was a cab driver 
in 1918 when Eisenhower commanded nearby Camp Colt. 


Gettysburg Gets Set 


ver since the visit of Gen. Robert E. 
Lee, Gen. George Meade, and other 
military men in July, 1863, Gettysburg 
has been accustomed to attention from 
Most of these visits—by every- 
President down to school 
pupil—have had something to do with 
the event of 1863. But now Gettysburg 
finds itself suddenly promiment in to 
day's history 
In Denver, Pres. Eisenhower and his 
staff are getting ready to move to the 
Gettysburg farm where the President's 
convalescence will continue. For a time, 
Gettysburg will be the seat of the ex 


tourists 
one trom 


> 


EDITOR Paul L. Roy of the Gettysburg Times says, 
try not to make much fuss over Ike.” 


ecutive branch of government, a tem- 
porary capital of the U.S. 
¢ Big Change—What happens when a 
quiet town of 7,200, living in the past 
and drawing its greatest income from 
700,000 or 800,000 tourists per year, 1s 
faced with providing for the President's 
entourage? Pictures on these pages 
show what Gettysburg is thinking, and 
doing, about it 

At the start of its normal off-season 
for tourists, Gettysburg is bustling. The 
President’s remodeled farmhouse (left) 
has no quarters for the official staff or 
the press, so these are being established 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE Pres. Mares Sherman says, 
“Gettysburg won't capitalize on Ike’s return.” 


“We 
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to Serve as Temporary Capital 


downtown at the Hotel Gettysburg. 
The hotel is remodeling a gymnasium 
into a press headquarters, later to be 
converted into,a ballroom. 

Newspaper, radio, and TV coverage 
will center in this press room. The 
press will rarely, if ever, go out to the 
farm. Press Secretary James Hagerty 
will serve as liaison with the President. 
lo handle the copy filed daily by 40 or 
50 newsmen, Western Union is install 
ing 26 highspeed automatic sending ma 
chines with a capacity of 75,000 words 
an hour. 

Western Union will also keep its 


»~ 
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ofhee open 24 hours, instead of nine 
hours, a day 

United Telephone Co. of Pennsyl! 
vania is spending $200,000 for new 
cables, mostly to carry stepped-up press 
coverage. The Signal Corps is running 
lines to the Eisenhower farm for any 
TV speech the President may make 
from his home. 
¢ Already Entrenched—The Eisen 
howers themselves are no novelty to the 
people of Gettysburg. They have al- 
ready spent weeks and weekends at the 
farm, and most of the fuss over them 
has been made by tourists. The 496- 


seat oo 


Le 
a’ 


Ag 


FARM FENCES are reinforced by local carpenters to make the Secret Service’s security 
job easier while Gettysburg is the temporary capital of the country. 


PRESS HEADQUARTERS are being set up in a 75 ft. by 80 ft. gymnasium at the 
rear of the Hotel Gettysburg. Hotel is spending $20,000 on alterations. 


acre farm is isolated, barred to visitors, 
but for a year most tourists have been 
demanding to see it before the battle- 
field 

Even before his illness, the President 
was seldom seen in town, but Mrs. 
Eisenhower occasionally shopped there 
without attracting undue notice. Local 
people like to tell about the time she 
was in a store around closing time, 
when the handyman was eager to sweep 
out and go home. Politely he said to 
the First Lady: “Would you mind 
moving, Mrs. Eisenhower, so I can 
sweep?” 


a 78 y 
eas 
LINEMEN string two more tele- 


phone cables to Eisenhower farm. 





The 1956s Open Up in Race for§ 


The 1956 auto selling season hits full 
stride this weekend as the last of the 
big-volume cars go on sale. You can 
glean a lot about the manufacturers’ 
ambitions for them from the table at 
the right. All the factories are after 
increased sales, but they are shooting 
even harder for a greater market pene- 
tration, 

You won't find any public agreement 
in Detroit with the various outside 
forecasts now being made of a smaller 
auto market in 1956 than in 1955. The 
autc men still talk in terms of a market 
for 1956 cars at least as big as that for 
1955 (BW —Oct.8'55,p27). If it is, 
share-of-the-market might turn out to 
be less important than the number of 
cars sold, But either way things go, 
share-of-the-market is vital in the final 
tally. 

While an auto factory—like any other 
factory~—still makes up its profit-and- 
loss statement on the basis of units 
sold, if you go into a declining market 
with a high penetration chances are 
you won't slide so far. That, basically, 
is what the auto competitive fight is all 
about—numerical position is fine for 
advertising and for the ego, but it’s 
your share of the market that really 
counts, 

So, when the factory people talk 
about a certain market penetration in 
1956 they may have one eye on the 
possibility of a smaller total sales figure 
next year. In that case, higher market 
venetration would be their cushion. 

f the market does hold firm, a higher 
share-of-market would bring its own 
increase in volume. 

* How They Look—The figures in the 
table are as good as can get on 
market etration. istrations as 
congitel ta R. L. Polk for the first 
cight months only of 1955 would show 
some differences in share-of-the-market 
~Ford and Chevrolet would be down, 
most others up. 

But the 12-month figures correspond 
more closely to the model year, and 
give a better idea of what the competi- 
tive in-fighting in the auto industry is 
all about. And with the bow this week 
of Chevrolet, Buick, Oldsmobile, and 
Studebaker-Packard’s Clipper, it’s pos- 
sible to take a look at the cars and the 
prospects in the 1956 model year. 


|. The Top Two 
For the first cight months of 1955, 


plus 31 states for September, Polk's 
registration figures Brn, - vaner ® 
of about 36,000 cars F 


would seem to give Ford only a di 
chance of taking over => a 
but since Ford’s 1956 idn 


Registrations 


12 months, Sept. '54 = 


Aug. °55 


Number 
Chevrolet 1,545,806 


eins 1,506,608 


Buick 677,050 


Plymouth 558,956 


Oldsmobile 531,309 


Pontiac 482,067 


Chrysler 143,453 


Cadillac 133,956 


De Soto 108,116 


Studebaker 101,105 


Nash 90,925 


Packard 46,087 


Hudson 43,443 


Lincoln 32,082 


Willys 9,103 


Kaiser 3,313 


Dete: Werd’s Automotive Reports. 


go on sale until the last week in Sep- 
tember, and Chevvy was out of pro- 
duction of October, the race is 
still a tossup. Both claim their dealers 
can sell all the — they as. ” 
Ford eral manager 
eh conscious of Chevvy’s 

past ability to outproduce him. Ford’s 
current output is at an annual rate of 


23.5 % 
22.8 


12 months, Sept. '53 = 
Aug. "54 


Number 


% of 
Market 


1,355,192 
1,360,608 
487,501 
475,387 
349,080 
343,825 
317,892 
181,674 
114,917 
97,685 
90,444 
113,271 
86,855 
43,308 
41,348 
34,768 
22,114 


10,120 


24million cars, and general sales man- 
ager L. W. Smead said two weeks ago 
production could meet only 85% of 
dealers’ orders. But Ford now has 
capacity for 2.5-million cars and trucks 
a year—the same production that 
Chevrolet general manager Thomas H. 
Keating forecasts for himself in 1956. 
* Se Points—While the 1956 Ford 
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Bigger Market Slice 


Registration figures for calendar year 1954 didn't show a clear-cut 
winner. For this year, Chevvy seems to have an edge, but Ford's safety 


promotion is pulling buyers. 


Has pulled away from Plymouth; is building for the No. 2 spot. 


Will have to fight to hold edge over Olds. 


Moving into a three-cornered race with Plymouth and Olds. 


Slowly pulling away from Dodge. 


Goal is 200,000 sales in 1956, for a comfortable margin over Cadillac. 


The low-price end of these lines will determine the standing. Both 
Studebaker and the Nash-Hudson Rambler are all-new. 


The minors are scrambling to break out of the 5%, of the market that's 


now left to them by the Big Three. 


has higher horsepower and a number 
of mechanical refinements, its main 
stock-in-trade is its “safety package” 
(BW —Sep.17'55,p67). Pitted against it 
are the 1956 Chevrolet's new grille, new 
front and rear fenders, and—of course— 
higher horsepower 

And the low end of Chevvy’s line, 
the Model !50 has a chrome strip 
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on the side—which you won't find on 
Ford's Mainline or Plymouth’s Plaza 

Keating looks for the chrome to boost 
the 150’s sales from about 7% of 
Chevvy's production to perhaps 15% 
Chevvy hopes much of the increase will 
come from fleet buyers, who in recent 
years have become more conscious of 
trade-in or resale valu The 150’s 


chrome strip will have pulling power 
on a used-car lot far beyond the trifling 
cost of putting it on the car. 
¢ No Tricks—Results of the battle may 
not show up before February, because 
you can bet both Ford and Chevvy 
will push for record December sales. 
But it’s unlikely there'll be a repeat 
of last December's “registration race,” 
when engine numbers of unbuilt cars 
were registered in dealers’ names. lord 
led a move to persuade Polk to segre- 
gate cars registered in names of dealers 
(to give a “net” sales figure). Chevrolet 
executives reportedly have warned deal- 
crs against a repetition of last year. 


ll. Buick Alone 


Above the stage at the dealer show- 
ing of the 1956 Buick hung a huge 
sign reading, “Now we're shooting for 
Second.” Nothing could better indicate 
the belief of Buick general manager 
Ivan Wiles and his people that their 
car has a firm hold on No. 3 spot, 
with only one direction to go—up. 

The table shows the wide gap Buick 
has made between itself and Plymouth 
since it nudged the latter out of No. 
3 spot last year. Wiles and general 
sales manager Al Belfie are out to make 
it wider, with a goal of 900,000 1956 
car sales, capacity of |-million by year- 
end. Buick’s talk of No. 2 spot might 
seem ridiculous when Ford has twice 
the capacity, but Belfie says; “It's the 
best way to be sure of staying No. 3.” 
¢ Key—Buick’s plans, of course, are 
built on its four lines of cars: the 
lowest-priced Special (51% of sales and 
key to the rise to No. 3); the medium- 
priced Century (21%); —— 
priced Super (18%); and Roadmaster 
(10%), bucking Cadillac, Chrysler, Lin- 
coln, and Packard. 

The advantage, Wiles feels, is that 
you get about the same appearance in 
any model. But that may be a draw- 
back, for Roadmaster buyers may want 
something distinctive. So the 1956 
Roadmaster has its own “bombsights” 
on the fenders, chrome on the trunk. 


lll. Three for Fourth 


The race for No. 4 position in market 
penetration is congested, and shows no 
sign of thinning out. Plymouth, being 
front runner and a low-priced car, 
would seem to have a decided edge 
until you weigh the competition, 

Next year, Plymouth hopes to build 
more than 700,000 cars, and sales man 
ager W. L. Martin is cae for 
11.5% of the market (that would be 
on a total of less than 7-million cars) 
¢ Olds and Pontiac—Most of the pres 
sure on Plymouth comes from Olds 
mobile, which has had an astonishing 
rise in the past year. General manager 
J. F. Wolfram expects to sell 625,000 
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this year, aims for 750,000 in 1956, 
Oldsmobile’s formula is much like 
Buick's—spreading across the price fields, 
Pontiac’s rise rivals Oldsmobile’s— 
but its 1955 model was allnew. For 
1956, general manager Robert M. 
Critchheld is shooting for at least 
700,000 new-car sales—or 9% of what 
he expects the market to be. 
* Plymouth’s Base~Though Plymouth 
may spend much of 1956 looking over 
its shoulder, as things stand now it can 
outproduce either Olds or Pontiac. The 
General Motors divisions, however, may 
have an edge in dealer organization. 


IV. The Field 


Those six makes struggling for the 
first four positions split up about 80% 
of the market—and all are products of 
the Big Three of GM, Ford, Chrysler. 
* Big Three—Right below them are 
five more Big Three products, taking 
nearly another 15% of the market. 
And these cars are making the steadiest 
observable progress in the section of the 
market left over by the top six. 

Mercury, for example, should wind 
up calendar 1955 with at least 410,000 
sales, and is aiming for 450,000 next 
year. This seems a fairly modest goal. 
Mercury will probably have little 
trouble holding its present market 
penetration, while preparing for a 
greater effort in 1957, 


The revitalized Mercury program hit 
Dodge right in the middle of its at- 
oe aage comeback. Percentagewise, 

ge lost more than other Chrysler 
divisions in the 1954 drop (46% under 
1953). In eight months of 1955, mar- 
ket penetration got back to 4%—but 
in 1953 Dodge’s share was 5.03%. 

Chrysler Corp.'s other two cars--the 
Chrysler and De Soto—have a leading 
part in the company’s drive to regain 
20% of the market. Early reports on 
1956 model sales seem favorable. De 
Soto claims a sell-out at its introduction. 

Cadillac aims for 156,000 production 

in the 1956 model year. Cadillac ople 
feel that at last they have ceshiaheey 
capacity. That means that salesmen 
may really have to go out and scare up 
customers this time. 
* Little Two—The strides of the Big 
Three models make the future of the 
Little Two-—Studebaker-Packard and 
American Motors—look discouraging to 
some observers. While it will be some 
time before the Studebaker and Ameri- 
can Motors’ Rambler (sales are split 
between Nash and Hudson) will come 
out, these two cars could furnish just 
the impetus needed by the Little Two. 
Since both are redesigned, both will 
have the lure of a new model. And the 
Rambler has come up with something 
new in a station wagon—a_pillarless 
version designed to cash in on the 
appeal of the four-door hardtop. 


For Ford, $330-Million Net in Sight 


Ford Motor Co. pre-tax profits for 
this year probably will be at least $800- 
million, That became apparent from a 
statement this week by Board Chmn. 
Ermest R. Breech. And on that basis 
lord sales probably will be around $4.5. 
billion with a net profit of about $330 
millon 

What Breech said, in a speech in 
St. Louis, was, “It is estimated that 
carmnings this year before taxes will sur- 
pass the sum of the earnings before 
taxes for 1919 to 1939 inclusive.” From 
that point, you can figure this way. 

Ford issues no figures but its finan- 
cial record through 1937 is in the 
record of a 1938 Federal Trade Com- 
mission investigation of the auto in- 
dustry. From 1919 through 1926 only 
after-tax profits are shown, and these 
imount to $735,439,402. From 1927 
through 1937, the company lost a total 
of $6.6-million. In 1938 and 1939, 
Ford car sales were considerably below 
1935, 1936, and 1937, years in which 
pre-tax profits totaled about $53-mil- 
lion. So it seems reasonable to pe 
pre-tax profits in the 21 years ounhianed 
by Breech at not much more than 
$750-million. So that points to some- 
thing like $800-million or more for this 
vear 
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¢ Payroll—In the same speech Breech 
said that the Ford payroll this year 
will total $1,123-miilion. General Mo 
tors, the model for Ford's accounting 
and management structure, paid out 
24% of its sales dollar to payroll in the 
first nine months of this vear. Ford, 
because of its heavy overtime, probably 
has a slightly higher ratio. Assuming 
that 25¢ of each Ford sales dollar went 
for payroll, total sales would be slightly 
under $4.5-billion. 

GM in the first nine months of this 
year netted 9.6% on sales. Ford execu- 
tives hinted that their ratio of profits 
to sales is not yet quite up to GM. It 
»3 believed the Ford ratio is better than 
7%. And on the basis of sales of $4.5- 
billion, net profits would come out to 
something more than $315-million. 

GM's taxes for the first nine months 

of this year amounted to 11% of sales. 
On the same reckoning Ford's taxes 
would be a bit under $500-million. 
e Stock Sale—Breech, in his speech, re- 
ferred to the “current talk” regarding 
sale of Ford stock, but his remarks about 
the company’s profits seemingly are not 
related to plans for marketing the stock. 
Company policy is to take a sideline 
position while the Ford Foundation 
sells the stock. 


Greyhound’s Boss 


Railroader Genet will 
be first president of bus com- 
pany drawn from outside the 
original group of founders. 


Operation of the world’s most exten- 
sive bus line passes next New Year's 
Day to a man who has had nothing to 
do with the motor bus industry before. 

He is Arthur S$. Genet, 45-year-old 
railroad man. His new spot will be 
president of Greyhound Corp., Chicago. 
And when he takes over at Greyhound, 
a link within the company will finally 
be broken: For the first time since Grey- 
hound buslines and its predecessor com- 
xg started operations at Hibbing, 

inn., in 1914, one who is outside the 
small clique of founders will head its 
operations. 

Right now, Genet is traffic vice-presi- 
dent of Chesapeake & Ohio Ry., but he 
made his impending move official when 
he submitted his resignation there Oct. 
21. 
¢ Surprise Choice—Only a few Grey- 
"Foe executives were aware of the 
coming change, and now, of course, 
they're asking: “Why Genet?” 

But the reasons for the timing of the 
change, and the selection of Genet are 
fairly clear. Greyhound’s present chiefs 
are all approaching retirement age at the 
same time. Less than two years remain 
before Pres. Orville Caesar reaches com- 
pulsory retirement age at 65. When he 
steps aside Jan. | to make room for 
Genet he will become chairman of 
Greyhound’s board for his remaining 
tenure 

Genet will move into the president's 
office without preconceived ideas about 
the motor bus industry. Nor will he 
have any long friendships and personal 
associations with others inside the com- 

any to mar the fresh approach he wil] 
ll Extensive surveys of the entire 
Grevhound operation are rumored to be 
nearly completed. So Genet should be 
in a good position to put into effect any 
recommendations they might make. 

¢ Coal to Transport—Genet, a New 
Yorker, tried coal before he got into 
transportation. He switched out of the 
coal industry in 1943, when he quit as 
ooo of Metropolitan Coal Co., 

oston, and became vice-president of 
National Carloading Co. This freight 
forwarding outfit was then owned by 
C&O. Within three years, he was a 
C&O vice-president. 

Inside C&O, Genet was- regarded 
as a “Robert Young addict.” During 
the New York Central proxy batfle 
there were rumors that he was a candi- 
date to head the railroad when Robert 
Young gained control. 
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But can you be sure it will work as well 
next month? 


When your steel starts with ore from the same mines, reduced to iron 
in the same biast furnaces, refined to steel in the same open hearth 
furnaces, rolled on the same mills, by the same men, time after time, 
order after order . . . you can be certain that your steel is as uniform in 
quality as the best raw material sources, the finest steelmaking facilities 
and the most experienced steelworkers can make it. 


Fee Oe we « 
GG Le*Ss 
isa 
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INLAND STEEL COMPANY 
38 South Dearborn Street « Chicago 3, Illinois 
Sales Offices: Chicago + Milwaukee « St, Paul 
Davenport « St. Louis « Kansas City « indianapolis 
Detroit « New York 

Principal Products: Sheets «+ Strip ©¢ Structural 
Shapes « Plates « Bars « Tin Mill Products « Rails 
and Track A rie * Coal Chemicals 

















American Credit Insurance 


AND 


THE CASE OF THE 
Buk SALR 


HIS is an illustration of how the fast working of American Credit’s 

service can save clients much time and money, and prevent entangle- 
ments in red tape. While the case may not be of a type that has ever occur- 
red in your own operations, it is of a sort that does happen fairly often —and 
so concerns all companies, large and small. 


The policyholder, a chemical concern doing a gross of approximately one 
million dollars, was adequately covered under a general coverage policy. 
To all appearances, everything was proceeding normally on all of ite cus- 
tomer accounts. In the case of ong of these, however, what might have 
proved serious trouble was about to develop. This particular customer, a 
chemical wholesaler, was covered under the policy to a limit of ten thousand 
dollars. Actual outstanding at the time was only slightly over eight thou- 
cand — thirty-six hundred of which was in the form of a Trade Acceptance. 


When the Trade Acceptance was presented for payment in the normal 
manner, it was dishonored, Consternation! What could have happened? 
The customer was a long established firm of excellent reputation. Yet . . . 
The account was immediately filed with American Credit as a past due 
item, and our Service Department went to work. Almost simultaneously, 
notice was received that an outside concern had purchased the customer's 
assets, Our attorneys conferred with attorneys for both the original owner 
and the purchaser, It developed that due to an oversight in the confusion 
of transfer, notice to the policyholder had not been given in compliance 
with the Bulk Sales Law. 


Despite the existence of an affidavit from the seller of no indebtedness, 
the purchaser acknowledged his liability, and agreed to pay the entire 
claim at once. Collection in full was made on the seventh day after filing of 
the claim, and the cost to our client was— nil. 


Whatever the nature or size of your own business, you will find new 
assurance in all dealings when you know that your accounts receivable are 
protected at least as well as your plant, your preduct inventory, and your 
goods in transit. For your copy of a new booklet: “Credit Insurance, Its 
History and Functions,” write Department 42, First National Bank Building, 
Baltimore 2, Maryland, 


American Credit 
Indemnity Company 


of New York 

















BUSINESS BRIEFS 


The airline industry is full of turmoil 
as it moves into the jet era, with all its 
problems of procurement and financing. 


American Airlines says that nex’ 
month it will order 20 jet transports, 
to cost $5-million apiece with spare 
parts. The company didn't say where it 
would buy the planes; the price would 
be well under that quoted for similar 
purchases by United and Pan Ameri- 
can. 


Eastern Air Lines will borrow $90- 
million from Equitable Life Assurance 
Society on a 20-year basis. The money 
will help finance Eastern’s planned 
$350-million incursion into the jet field. 


Branift Airways directors have O.K.'d 
an $87-million Ae ares to buy 24 
planes, including turbojets, turboprops, 
and piston-driven craft. 


Economic indicators from here and 
there: Housing starts in 1956 may fall 
as much as 200,000 behind this year's 

redicted }|.3-million, says VA official 
Thomas J. Sweeney. . . . Fourth-quarter 
business may be the best for any quarter 
this year, says the National. Assn. of 
Purchasing Agents, and the bright out- 
look extends into 1956. . . . Prices will 
rise “moderately” next year, while 
profits and business hold firm, says a 
survey made for the American Institute 
of Accountants. 

. 


First cash dividend in 24 years on 
its common stock has been authorized 
by Pittsburgh Steel Co. Earnings that 
tripled from 1955's first quarter to the 
third were behind the 25¢ a share divi- 
dend, plus a 1% stock dividend. Pa 
ments of stock dividends began nearly 
four years ago. 
+ 


Sinclair Oil-Houston Oil merger is ru- 
mored in Texas and Wall Street. Sin- 
clair—whose refinery capacity exceeds 
its production—admits it’s interested in 
ong up more productive holdings, 
nut denies it has talked prices with 
Houston. 
° 


Mike Todd, Broadway showman who 
was the father of the Todd-AO wide- 
screen movie process, has dropped out 
of the companies formed to exploit it 
(BW —Oct.1'55,p176). Todd sold his 
348,000 shares of Magna Theatre Corp 
stock, and resigned as a director of 
Magna and its subsidiary Todd-AO 
Corp. He'll use his profit to help fi- 
nance his $5-million production of 
Around the World in 80 Days, using 
the Todd-AO process. 
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Reli JSGm ...by Kaydon 


world’s thinnest radial ball bearing 


H™: a typical exampie of Kaydon’s Reali-Slim unique 
radial ball bearing that's finding wide application in 
practically every industry. Reali-Slim are the world’s finest 
thin-section bearings and proportionately are thinner than 
a wedding ring. The bearing illustrated here is 12.000” L.D., 
12.500” O.D., .250” thick — weighs less than 8 ounces. De- 
signed for minimum weight and space limitations, it has a 
static load capacity of 5,520 lbs. and 894 Ibs. at 100 rpm. 

If you're looking for Reali-Slim, lightweight, radial ball 
or roller bearings, look at Kaydon’s Reali-Slim line. Besides 
hundreds of standard Reali-Slim designs, there's a wide 


KAYUUN 


MUSK EGON+MICHIGAR- 


variety of special races, seals and separators to meet special 
bearing problems. What's more Kaydon is able to produce 
these Reali-Slim, high-precision bearings because Kaydon 
specializes in the unusual. In addition, Kaydon bearing 
engineers are prepared to give you valuable help with tech 
nical bearing application problems. 

For complete data on Reali-Slim bearings for standard or 
special applications, ask for engineering Catalog No. 54 RS 
Reali-Slim Ball Bearings — in Conrad, angular con- 
tact, 4-point contact and other types ore available in 
seven stendord cross sections from .250” to 1” and in 
bore diameters from 4” to 40”. 

Reali-Slim Roller Bearings — in radial or taper roller 
types ore available in cross sections from %," and in 
bore diameters from 5” to 40”. 


ENGINEERING CORP. 


All types of ball and roller bearings — 4” bore to 120” outside diameter 
Taper Roller « Roller Thrust « Roller Radial ¢ Bi-Angular Roller « Spherical Roller « Ball Radial « Ball Thrust Bearings 








Hour this vou 


of local Industrial Distribution 


hols you 


Your INDUSTRIAL SUPPLY DISTRIBUTOR keeps this 
picture of his business in mind. All his “eggs are in one 
basket” and that “basket” is the local trading area 
he serves. Here’s how you benefit from this view. 


The Distributor’s own success is measured entirely 
by his ability to make your buying job simpler, save 
you time, reduce your purchasing expense, and keep 
you informed. To him, every buyer is a friend and 
neighbor, far more than a “name on a card”. 


To maintain your good-will, he makes sure that 
every sale increases your confidence in his sincerity 
and judgment. His lines carry a double guarantee... 
his own as well as the manufacturer's. 


Likewise, it is good business for him to keep you 
reliably informed on new products, on changing mar- 
kets. The advice of his own specialists, or of manu- 


facturers’ field men who work with him, is quickly 
available. Their engineering “know-how”, furnished at 
no cost to you, can often lead to major savings. 

This reliable cooperation is an important reason 
why so many keen buyers are steadily increasing their 
purchases through Industrial Supply Distributors. 

For valve needs, you can be sure of resourceful, ex- 
perienced cooperation from your Jenkins Distributor. 


DISTRIBUTORS’ SERVICE IS ESSENTIAL TO INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS 
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Ezra Benson will stay as Pres. Eisenhower’s Agriculture Secy. Any 
doubt about this was removed at the Denver conversation where the farm 
policy maker went over his plans with the Chief Executive. The business 
fact to keep in mind, however, is that Benson has made concessions to 
politics. These concessions, if 0.K.’d by Congress, will up farm buying power. 


-—@— 


The battle for farm votes will shape up along these lines: 


Democrats will talk farm prices—push their plan for a return to full 
90% of parity price props. Extras will be added where production curbs 
force farmers to take land out of cultivation. 


The GOP will put the emphasis on farm income—federal cash pay- 
ments to farmers to make up some of the difference between farm prices 
and parity and to give farmers some return on land taken out of crops. 


Either way will be expensive, in terms of the cost to the Treasury. But 
Benson will argue that the high price plan of the Democrats will work against 
farmers-—tend to limit consumption, especially where farm products must 
compete with other products for markets, and hamper exports. His alterna- 
tive of income-supporting payments, he will insist, will do the job of bolster- 
ing farm buying power without pricing farm products out of their normal 
markets, Actually, Benson’s program will have many of the earmarks of the 
old Brannan Plan, which Republicans, Democrats, and the farmers rejected 
during Truman’s Administration. 


A key farm adviser is Dr. Milton Eisenhower, president of Penn State. 
He will be in on the policy decisions. 


Depletion allowances for agriculture—you are going to hear more about 
this. It won’t be a part of Benson’s program, but it is being backed by some 
farm interests. Theory is this: Producing a pound of cotton, a bushel of 
wheat or a bale of hay takes resources out of the soil. So, since producers of 
oil, timber, and other natural resources are allowed a special tax deduction 
for depletion, why shouldn’t farmers get it? With the farm issue hot and 
tax reductions in sight for next year, the question seems sure to be raised in 
Congress. 

— @.— 


Tax cut talk is on the rise within the Administration. 


Official thinking right now is that Eisenhower will propose tax cuts in 
his State of the Union and budget messages. Politically, this will make it 
hard for the Democrats to claim tax cut leadership. 


Individual taxpayers will benefit most. 


income tax cuts will head both Republican and Democratic proposals. 
But there will be differences. The Democrats will center their relief in the 
lower brackets, probably by proposing higher personal exemptions. The 
Administration will want to distribute relief more broadly. 
Excise cuts will come second, backed by both sides on the theory that 
they will help lower prices, thus increase consumption. 
euts will be last. Prospect right now is that the present 
52% rate will be retained, or at most dropped only to 50%. But there’s 
little chance for the Democratic idea of earmarking receipts for schools. 
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Timing of Eisenhower's announcement on 1956 is becoming the subject 
of considerable behind-the-scenes debate in GOP circles. It assumes that 
there’s very little chance for a second term race. The division is over 
whether an early or late announcement would benefit the party most. 


The case for an early decision, no later than January, is this: 


Eisenhower's legislative program would be taken out of politics, to some 
extent. It would reflect the plans of a retiring candidate, rather than the 
efforts of a President to win reelection. The argument is that this would 
make it more difficult for the Democrats to attack. 


And there would be more time to build up a successor. 


The other side, supported by some close Eisenhower associates: 


Legislation won't benefit from an early announcement. The reasoning 
here is that the Democrats will fight with everything they have, regardless of 
whether the President has withdrawn when his program comes up. 


Party discipline would suffer, if Eisenhower took himself out, say, at 
the start of the legislative session. This could be a serious problem in the 
closely divided House and Senate. 


Democrats could center their fire on possible GOP candidates early in 
the election year, without having to wait and see what Eisenhower does. 


And another thing: The longer Eisenhower waits, the better the chance 
that he might run, regardless of health. 


—o— 


No legislation to controi industrial automation will be considered by 
Congress next year. Hearings before the Patman committee developed no 
short-term problems that would bring Washington in. But there is a feeling 
that industry has a responsibility to retrain and reassign workers displaced 
by machines. Programs along these lines will be watched. A political issue 
will develop only if some future letdown in business brings on a sharp rise 
in unemployment. 


—e— 


Democratic politics: Stevenson will pick up speed as the front runner 
when he officially announces his candidacy this month. 


Harriman is having trouble. His handler, Tammany’s De Sapio, hasn’t 
been able to line up much support outside of New York. And even in New 
York there are troubles. A majority of De Sapio’s district leaders have 
advised him that their district club members prefer Stevenson. And before 
that, Sen. Lehman killed off any hope for a united Harriman bloc in New 
York. 


Leaders of the Southern wing figure they will have more control in the 
1956 convention than they had in 1952. They will use their influence in 
Congress to write a “moderate” record next year. And they are avoiding 
early commitments to candidates, to improve bargaining positions. 


eines 


The GOP’s biggest asset, next to Eisenhower, is the business situation. 
A continuation of Republican good times through 1956 will make the political 
job of the party much easier. Every effort will be made to avoid a slide. 
You will see the line in taxes, spending, and other recommendations that 
the White House will send to Congress in January. 
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Shopping for 
PREMIUM QUALITY 


for your 
product? 





You're looking at a sales premium that’s helped move moun- 
tains of merchandise. The Cameo Cleanser dispenser hasn't 
been changed in almost 20 years— yet public demand for it 
is greater than ever. Mr. T. F. Barnes, president of the Cameo 
Corporation, says “We saved money when we decided to 
make our premium of PLASKON Urea — it gave us a pre 
mium item of obvious quality, reflecting the high quality of 
Cameo Cleanser. In fact, we've had such wonderful results 
with this PLASKON Material that we've never had to change 
our premium’s basic design.” 

In products ranging from TV housings to buttons, PLASKON 
Molding Compounds offer manufacturers a smooth, hard 
durable surface and an unlimited range of colors. For manu- 
facturers in many fields, the quality sales appeal of PLASKON 
Materials, either PLASKON Urea or Melamine, has paid off 
in the market place 

What about the commodities you make? Have you looked 
into the help that PLASKON Molding Compounds and our 
organization offer in making and marketing products? Write 
or call: BARRETT DIVISION, 

Allied Chemical & Dye 
Corporation, Dept. 5K-5 
40 Rector Street, 
New York 6, N. Y¥. 


PLASKON’* Urea...leader in the field 








harvesting heat 
for America 


Natural gas, “grown” by Nature a billion years ago 
Today, harvested, made available by Tennessee Gas, Ameri 


ca’s foremost transporter of the world’s finest fuel 


But piping is only part of bringing better heat to millions 
To assure an uninterrupted, round-the-clock supply in winter 
when demand frequently increases five fold, Tennessee Gas 


Sealed underground by thousands of feet of rock and stores natural gas in summer. Seals vast quantities into huge 
shale, natural gas is pumped into porous sand to be 


underground storage vaults close to consuming markets 
withdrawn as needed . 


When temperatures sink ... this summer-stored gas i 
MILLIONS = @® 
OF HOMES drawn off to supply the fuel-hungry East. 


A 


TENNESSEE 
&\. GAS 


TRANSMISSION 
COMPANY % 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 





AMERICAS LEADING TRANSPORTER OF NATURAL 





FINANCE 


Investment club of Toledo (Ohio) Blade employees 
hash over market plans at monthly meeting in 


local broker's office. 


Like an estimated 100,000 


other amateurs, they plan to make money by... 


Clubbing to Beat the Market 


The serious-faced people in the group 
above have at least two things in com 
they all work for the Toledo 
(Ohio) Blade, a daily newspaper, and 
they all belong to something called the 
Go-Go Club 

The Go-Go Club is an investment 
club, one of the newest of some 19 in 
the Toledo area. Like most such clubs 
round the country, its members (16 
in this case) pay $10 a month into a 
pool and invest it in common stocks 
The club has officers, by-laws, and does 
most of its own investment counseling. 
Each member is issued shares for his 
investment in the club’s pool of funds, 
ind the value of each share is the mar- 
ket value of the portfolio divided by 
the number of shares outstanding. 

* Range of Guesses—It’s hard to say 
how many clubs there are like the Go 
Go Club. The National Assn. of 
Investment Clubs, whose members 
alone invest $2.5-million a vear, and 
the New York Stock Exchange estimate 
there are 10,000 clubs with over 100,- 
000 members. Bache & Co., second 
largest brokerage house in the country 
and the one that has pushed the invest- 


mon 
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ment club idea hardest, says it alone has 
10,000 investment club accounts. That 
would indicate there are well over 10, 
000 in the whole country. But ther 
are other estimates that put the number 
as low as 1,500 


|. Bull Market's Offspring 


But if no one is sure of the size of 
the investment club movement, every 
one agrees that it’s growing fast. And 
the biggest reason for its upsurge has 
been, of course, the fast-rising bull mar 
ket. Since mid-1949, the number of 
clubs has grown with the ascent of 
stock averages, and big profits have at 
tracted amateurs like flies (BW —Jan.23 
'54,p108). The amateurs made money, 
and so the chain reaction has continued 
¢ Sudden Growth—NAIC, which 
started just four years ago with four 
member clubs, now has 900 clubs under 
its wing and is getting new ones at the 
rate of 60 a month. (Last year, only 
325 clubs were NAIC members.) The 
New York Stock Exchange gives sup 
porting evidence. In its latest study of 
two days trading it found clubs ac 


counted for 5.6% (92,000 shares) of 
all institutional volume. 

Ihe clubs themselves generally 
aren't large or well-heeled. NAIC says 
its average club would have 13 mem 
bers, and that two-thirds of its clubs 
invest $10 a month per member. Low 
est monthly investment rate is $5 
But there's a club in Texas, fittingly 
enough, whose members invest $1,000 
apiece month 

The national average figures on the 
club’s activities come down when you 
reckon in those clubs that don’t belong 
to NAIC, and which are presumably 
smaller and invest less. 


cat h 


ll. Principles and Practice 


NAIC estimates that member clubs 
own stocks of 987 different companies, 
most of them listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange. Only 10% to 20% 
of their holdings are in unlisted issues, 
despite the fact that the association 
advises clubs to invest in local com 
panies on which it is presumably easier 
to get information. 

NAIC’s role is that of an adviser to 
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“ You see Powell Valves everywhere! And it’s... 





. Clear why engineers specify Powell Valves: they’re dependable . . . econom- 
ical... and engineers know Powell has the COMPLETE quality line of valves.” 


109 year record 
of dependability 


Powell Valves have a proven 109-year record of dependable flow control. 
Naturaily, Powell is the first choice of engineers for precision and per- 
formance, What's more, The Wm. Powell Company can supply just the 
valve needed—for Powell has the COMPLETE quality line. 

Available through distributors in principal cities. Made in %" to 
30” and for 125 pounds to 2500 pounds W.S.P. Bronze, iron, steel and 
corrosion resistant metals and alloys. On problems, write direct to The 
Wm. Powell Company, Cincinnati 22, Ohio. 


bi, Li 


THE COMPLETE QUALITY LINE 


Powell Valves 


109th YEAR 
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amateurs who are setting up clubs. 
Once a club begins functioning, NAIC 
acts as a clearinghouse for information 
on tax angles, and bookkeeping. But it 
also spreads this four-point gospel on 
investment policy 

« Invest a set sum once a month 
in common stocks regardless of market 
conditions. 

¢ Reinvest dividends and capital 
gains immediately. 

¢ Buy growth stocks — companies 
whose sales appear to be increasing at 
10% or more compounded parce: My 

e Invest in different fields. Diver- 
sification protects your investment. 
¢ Where Worries Come—All of these 
tenets are recognized as fairly sound. 
But the actual performance of invest- 
ment clubs shows as broad a spectrum 
of investment as one could imagine. 
And what frightens many brokerage 
houses is that scores of clubs flout prin- 
ciples like those espoused by NAIC. 

The Go-Go Club’s experience is an 
example of this. At its first meeting, 
two members made the club’s first in- 
vestment recommendation—Solar Air- 
craft Corp., an aircraft parts maker. 
They based their proposal on rumors 
that Solar was moving into nuclear 
physics and electronics in a big way. 
The group bought Solar at $19.37 a 
share. Since then, it hasn’t moved 
much one way or the other. 

This sort of thing is duplicated fre- 
quently around the country. But the 
club’s lack of knowledge of what they 
are buying is just one of the criticisms 
leveled at them. Another major source 
of concern is that too many clubs set 
out to make a killing in the market— 
hot tips and the wildest kinds of specu- 
lation are their stock in trade 
¢ Gamblers’ Story — Toledo has one 
like this, too. Not long ago, 18 workers 
at the Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 
set up a club, called it FOLCO. (They 
got the name by writing the company’s 
initials backward, then adding “Co.” 
at the end.) Its three directors, elected 
by all club members, have complete 
discretion to invest the club’s money. 

FOLCO members chip in $10 a 
month, and their investment philos 
ophy is simple: “The boys all want to 
give any stock a whirl that looks like 
it might shoot up fast. We're gamblers 
in our group, I guess, and so far we 
have had no complaints from mem- 
bers.” The group members pretty much 
spurn market research, act more on 
tips picked up in their travels. 
¢ Cautious Cops — In contrast with 
FOLCO is the careful systematic 
scheme of the Finest Investment Club, 
composed of a few policemen in a 
New York precinct. The cops started 
the club with the idea of augmentin 
their pensions by investing $5 or $16 
a month in top-grade stocks. Patrolman 
Paul Gross, who heads the club, se- 
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if ai dig, lift, push, or haul materials... 


NEW INTERNATIONAL 300 UTILITY TRACTOR 


OUTWORKS THEM ALL! 


Here’s the Score! 


Tops the field in pull and push-power! 
Delivers 4,379 pounds maximum pull at 
typical operating weight. 39.5 maximum 
drawbar hp. 

10 speeds forward, 2 reverse with op- 
tional IH Torque Amplifier drive. Oper- 
ator can change speed in any gear to 
boost pull-power up to 45% On The Go! 
UNLIMITED hydraulic waemere control. 
Front and rear-moun uipment con- 
trolled individually or both at the same 
time, using either single or double-acting 
cylinders—or both. Front and rear power 
drives available for equipment with built- 
in pumps. 

Fast-Hitch. Just back the tractor —equip- 
ment coupling beams engage automati- 
cally on rear-mounted blades, scoops, and 
other Fast-Hitch equipment. Low-cost 
adapter available for 3-point equipment. 
FREE itlustrated specification folder— 
write International Harvester Co., Dept. 
BW-11,Chicago80,Ill.,on yourletterhead. 


& SEE YOUR 





Here’s a new utility tractor that outperforms and outlasts any- 
thing you’ve seen up to now! It has up to 1,000 pounds more 
built-in weight to deliver traction where lighter weight utility 
tractors slip or stall. Big pneumatic tires turn this power and 
weight into effective traction equally well on paved factory 
aisles and yards, and on the soft footing of construction and other 
off-pavement work. Ten forward speeds with exclusive Torque 
Amplifier drive lets the operator select the best working speed 
for each specific job. 


UTILITY IS THE NAME FOR IT! 


For business, industry, construction, and endless municipal ap- 
plications the International 300 Utility is easily equipped with 
fork lift, materials loader, backfill and ‘dozer blades, backhoe, 
grounds maintenance equipment, compressor, crane, hole digger, 
a full line of McCormick” agricultural implements, or any of 
many others. Your nearby IH tractor dealer will be glad to dem- 
onstrate. Look in the classified directory ...’phone him today! 


International Harvester products pay for themselves in use — McCormick 
Farm Equipment and Farmall Tractors ... Motor Trucks... Crawler 
Tractors and Power Units—General Office, Chicago }, ill, 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


DEALER 





=D 
( how do you handle it 


with a 
VIKING 


Most of the nationally known com- 
panies pump many sticky liquids with 
P.O-5-1-T--V-E VIKING ROTARY 
PUMPS 

The Viking “gear-within-a-geor” ac- 
tion and port designs allow such mate- 
rial to readily enter the pump. The 
non-slip action of the gears forces the 
liquid out in a steady volume. 
Capacities “4 to 1050 GPM. 750 cota- 
loged models, Thousands of special 
designs. 

Investigate today the smooth, even 
flow of Vikings handling either viscous 
or thin liquids. To stort, ask for bulle- 
tin series 555. 


Cedar Falls, lowe, U.S.A. In Canada, it’s “"ROTO-KING” pumps 
THE ORIGINAL “GEAR. WITHIN. A-GEAR* ROTARY PUMP 


Ask for your copy 
of the Revised Edition 


‘Canada 


Today’ 


This 100-page, fact- 
packed, photo-filled 
businessman's guide 
to Canadian oppor- 
tunity has been pre- 
pared especially for 
you by Canada’s 
First Bank. For your 
free copy, write any 
U.8. office or Head 
Office, Montreal. 


MY BANK Bank or MonTrREAL 
Canadas First Bank Coast-to- Coast 


How York ---64 Wall Street San Francisco -- - 333 California Street 
CHICAGO Special Representative's Office, 141 West Jackson Bivd. 


Head Office: Wontreal 


650 BRANCHES ACROSS CANADA + RESOURCES EXCEED $2,500,000,000 
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lected two stocks, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. and General Electric 
Corp., as the chief targets for invest- 
ment. At the end of their first year, 
the careful cops had built up a port- 
folio of 1.9 shares of du Pont (average 
cost: around $151.37 a share; curre 
market price: around $215 a shai 
6.4 shares of GE (average cost: aroun 
$46.37 a share; current market: $47 a 
share). They also bought 10 shares of 
Reynolds Tobacco B at $39.62 a share 
(it’s now around $50). In a cash reserve, 
‘Gross and his pals held $612.65. 
Gross says he would like a cash reserve 
of at least 50% of assets so that “should 
stock prices decline substantially 
throughout the year, we will of course 
vary our holdings accordingly.” 


ill. How Brokers See It 


Some of the records of individual 
clubs are startling. One Detroit club 
that has invested $25,000 over 16 
years now has a portfolio worth $85,- 
000, even after $23,000 of profits have 
been taken. Performances like this have 
given rise to much of the “Gee-whiz- 
zing” about investment clubs. The 
spiraling stock market and hopes of big 
profits have generated more interest 
and, so far, those closest to the move- 
ment don’t see any letup in enthusiasm 
since the market’s recent weakness. 
¢ Careful Approach — One of the 
strange things about the investment 
club movement is that brokerage houses 
haven’t pushed it more. Though Bache 
& Co. has shown plenty of interest and 
the New York Stock Exchange is now 
getting into the act (it will have a kit 
on investment clubs ready in about a 
month for its members) few others 
have sought to push the movement. 

Some brokers say they don’t press 
for investment club business because 
there’s not much money in it. 

But others have a different angle on 
it. Bache says it has gained many 
personal accounts as a result of clubs. 
This, it says, makes up for the difh- 
culties of setting up and maintaining 
an account for a club. Bache, however, 
now has so many club accounts that 
it claims the business definitely pays 
on its own hook. NAIC says that 27% 
of all club members now buy securi- 
ties in their own names. One Detroit 
brokerage house says it loses $50 per 
club for the first two years, but after 
that it pays through the opening of 
personal accounts of unsolicited cus- 
tomers. 

The nation’s largest brokerage house, 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
says it has a “substantial number of 
clubs.”” But it adds “We are not too 
excited about the idea.” 

The biggest reason for Merrill 
Lynch's caution is that legal difficulties 
about the operations of most clubs 
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If you’ve been giving your men a costly mileage allow- 
ance, you can stop at last. If you've been “flat-rate” 
leasing your company automobiles, no more costly fixed 
fees! You no longer need to buy new cars and risk getting 
caught in the falling used car market! 


THE LONGER YOU LEASE~- 
THE LESS YOU PAY 


Isn’t it fundamentally simple? Yet so logical. The 
longer you lease each automobile, the lower the rate 
becomes. The Emkay Declining Rate Plan is based on 
the actual operation of each individual automobile. This 
hand-tailored rate combines a minimum base period 
with an Average-Mileage-Per-Month for each Emkay 
car under lease. Once the base period is passed, the 
mileage of each car and the number of months in lease 
continually reduces the Emkay lease rate. 


MEETS CHANGING NEEDS 
OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 


No other leasing organization has so nearly met the 
changing needs of American Business as Emkay, Inc. 
Emkay’s Investment Leasing Plan, Limited Leasing 
Plan and Comprehensive Leasing Plan were all evolved 
—and are available—to meet particular leasing needs. 
Now the Declining Rate Plan must be added to this 
list of special leasing services. 


Declining Rate Pian OFFERS 
MANY BENEFITS 


Regardless of the size of the fleet—1 car or 1000 cars — 
the Emkay Declining Rate Plan provides a new DeLuxe 
automobile, delivery anywhere in the United States 
of America, heater, defroster, spare tire, tube, licensing 
costs, reliable fire, theft, comprehensive and collision 
insurance, permanent anti-freeze, all mechanical re- 
pairs, replacement of battery, tires and tubes as needed. 

re is no extra charge for towing. In short, there are 
no unhappy shocks, unpleasant surprises, no small-type 
ifs, ands or buts. All Emkay services and benefits are 
clearly spelled out. Leasing —at a declining rate —pro- 
duces real savings in taxes, insurance, licenses, mainte- 
nance, depreciation and administration. 


Declining Rate Pian 
VS COMPANY-OWNED CARS 


Every car owned by a company freezes capital and ties 
up cash. This frozen capital is useless. It cannot be 


ANNOUNCING A COMPLETELY NEW PLAN 
FOR LEASING COMPANY AUTOMOBILES: 


“The Declining Rate Plan” 


SSCSSSSSSSSSSSSSHSSSSSSSS SCHSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSCCSCSCSOSOSCSCCESESES 


utilized for needed expansion or growth opportunities. 
In actual fact, capital frozen in company-owned cars 
loses almost double its interest a year. A spokesman 
for a leading company described his firm’s experience 
in these words: ‘‘Now that we’ve had a chance to com- 
pare, we know that fleet ownership was really loss- 
manship. By leasing our fleet of nine cars on the 
Declining Rate Plan, we no longer lay out over $20,000 
in cash for new automobiles. This kind of capital is 
now being used in other and more productive areas in 
our company.” 


Declining Rate Pian 
VS SALESMAN-OWNED CARS 


More and more firms are coming to recognize the flat 
mileage allowance to salesmen as a kind of “retail rate’’ 
for transportation. The salesman-owned car fails to 
reflect the lease-rate economies possible under Emkay’s 
“wholesale’’ Declining Rate Plan. Too often the sales- 
man fails to keep vital and necessary records of gas, 
oil, repairs, taxes, licenses, insurance because this cuts 
into his effective selling time. Very often, companies 
will lose a good employee prospect because they do 
not “‘own’”’ a car. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 

An informative free booklet is available to you for the ask- 
ing. It tells you the basic facts about Emkay's Declining 
Rate Plan. The booklet may be helpful in providing in- 
formation to be included in memorandums to other execu- 
tives or to members of company committees and boards. 





FOR YOUR FREE COPY WRITE TO: EMKAY, Inc. TODAY! 


Emkay, Inc. 

6850 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago, Ilinois 

Pizase send us a free copy of the booklet that describes the Emkay 
Declining Rate Pian. 


NAME OF COMPANY 
i 
A 


























*Important! Emkay, Inc. will dispose of your present fleet 
Ask about Emkay's special Truck Leasing Pian 


* nationwide automobile leasing service 








6850 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago 37, Ill. e MUseum 4-6969 























Barium Reduction Corporation, 8. Charleston, W. Va., is 
headed by able Louis Preisman (right), Here he confers with 
his general sales manager, K. O. Priddy (center), and C. J 
Farcasin of Wyandotte. “The Wyandotte representative is most 
co-operative in taking care of our needs,” Mr. Preisman relates 






































“When he says a carload of caustic or soda ash is en route, we can 
schedule our production on it.” Many industries have learned to 
rely on Wyandotte, not only for chemicals of the highest quality, 
but also for technical assistance to help them improve their 
manufacturing processes, make better products 


9 Barium carbonate adds brilliance to 
é. television picture tubes. Barium Reduc 
tion Corp. uses Wyandotte Soda Ash in the 
nenufacture of its high-quality barium 
carbonate Wyandotte Soda Ash is also an 
mportant ingredient in the glass itaelf; is 
used extensively by the wlass industry 


A special grade of barium sulfate, 

developed by Barium Reduction Corp. 
for the rubber industry, improves the quality 
of molded rubber products, like above tires 
Wyandotte supplies chemicals to the rubber 
industry, including’ calcium carbonate, 
caustic soda, and bicarbonate of soda 


Paper coating requires a barium sul 

fate of specific characteristics. Barium 
Reduction Corp. has successfully developed 
these characteristics. Wyandotte works 
closely with the paper industry; helps de- 
velop new techniques and products that 
improve the quality of fine printing papers 





Wyandotte chemicals are at work behind the story on... 


ow 
barium brightens 


WYANDOTTE 


CHEM 


Barium Reduction Corporation, supplying soda ash and 


your life 


Founded during World War I, Barium Reduction Corporation has mushroomed 
into the nation’s largest maker of barium compounds — products which are an 
important part of your way of life. 

Although many people are familiar with barium only as the element (Ba) — 
or as a liquid compound taken to make the digestive tract opaque to x-rays — it 
is used in widely diversified fields. 

Examples: a radioactive isotope of barium gave the first clue in the development 
of the atom bomb. Precipitated barium sulfate is used as “permanent white” in 
printing inks, paper — and in improving molded rubber. Barium carbonate lends 
brilliance to glass TV picture tubes; is used in light-bulb sockets. 

As a basic producer of raw-material chemicals, we have worked closely with 


vaustic soda for the 


manufacture of its barium compounds and other chemicals. Fact is, in practically 
every industry you can name, Wyandotte chemicals play a vital role. How about 
your business — may we serve you? Wyandotte Chemicals Corp., Wyandotte, 
Michigan. Offices in principal cities. 


Barium Reduction Corp. also makes 

carbon bisulfide, which is used with 
Wyandotte Caustic Soda and either wood 
pulp or cotton linters to form viscose for 
making rayon. The textile industry also 
uses soda ash, chlorine, synthetic detergents, 
and other products made at Wyandotte 


yandotte CHEMICALS 


Organics, Inorganics — World’s largest manufacturer of 


specialized cleaning products for business and industry 


High-detergency lubricating oils, which 

are needed for modern high-compression 
engines, contain barium compounds to keep 
dirt and engine deposits in suspension. 
Wyandotte also keeps pace with modern 
industry, with new products like the Plu- 
ronics®, amazing new nonionic surfactants 





Wyandotte’s research center, one of the 

finest in the industry, is equipped to 
give you practical, helpful information on 
the industrial use of our many chemicals 
If you have a chemical or processing prob 
lem, perhaps we can help you. Write us 
now, giving details of your problem, 





have yet to be resolved. “Can a club 
legally act for its members?” asks a 
Mernll Lynch man. “This problem is 
sure to come up, and we'd just as soon 
not be mixed up in it.” 

These legal problems that surround 
investment clubbing are grave. The 
Securities & Exchange Commission has 
watched with some trepidation while 
the movement has been growing over 
the past five years. Says an SEC spokes- 
man: “These clubs are offering securi- 
ties—their own shares—for sale without 
registering them. There are only two 
exemptions to the registration provi- 
sions of the Securities Act of 1933—se- 
curities that are sold within one state or 
not by public offering.” SEC points out 
that im an area like metropolitan New 
York, it may be difficult to restrict 
offerings to one state. And, says SEC, 
“The chances that the club is not mak- 
ing 4 public offering are remote. A re- 
cent court — held that approaching 
one pevson might make an offering a 
public one.” 

Despite the fact that many invest 
ment clubs are probably violating SEC 
rules, they need fear no prosecution. 
“We can’t be slapping at mosquito 
bites, when we have trouble enough 


handling the important elements of 
our job on an imadequate appropma- 
tion,’ says one SEC lawyer. 

«Wall Street's Word—The get-rich- 
quick aura surrounding investment 
clubs is probably a bigger source of 
worry than any possible run-ins with 
SEC, at least to many Wall Streeters. 
The emphasis on profit cclipses the 
need for patient research, meticulous 
record keeping, and some sort of port- 
folio balance. In a recent issue of In- 
vestor magazine, a woman reader blasts 
investment clubs as offering “amateur 
investors, amateur selection, amateur 
diversification, and amateur supervi- 
sion.” 

Raymond Trigger, Investor's editor, 
reluctantly agrees with the reader—at 
least for some cases. Trigger is prob- 
ably closer to the investment clubs than 
most other Wall Streeters, and has 
advised many of them on how to set 
up shop. He grants that their appeal 
is widespread, but he deplores a too- 
prevalent “don't bother to look before 
we leap” attitude among many clubs. 
Plenty of investment clubs, he says, 
could run into trouble if they keep 
regarding the stock market as a one- 
way street. 


Tuition Plan Goes Big Time 


C.I.T. Financial Corp. buys pioneer in financing 
education on the installment plan. The selling will be 


heavily stepped up. 


In midsummer, when corporate merg- 
ers and consolidations were grabbing 
financial headlines, one deal went rela- 
tively unnoticed, The giant C.LT. 
Financial Corp., largest independent 
finance company in the country (BW— 
Jun.4'55,p102), took a new, though 
tiny, member into its family of auto 
financing, industrial financing, insur- 
ance, and factoring companies, 

The company was Tuition Plan, Inc., 
which was started back in 1938 by 
Rudolf Neuburger to help finance pri- 
vate school education—mostly college— 
via the installment plan. It started out 
with one school, the Manlius School, 
and 28 pupils were going on the plan 
at that time. This year, there are ap- 
proximately 18,000 contracts with Tui- 
tion Plan, for everything from nursery 
school to graduate and professional 
schools, Over 300 active institutions are 
now im the plan. 

Tuition Plan has increased in popu- 
larity as education costs and population 
have increased. The plan is actually 
pretty simple. Tuition Plan approaches 
a school, explains the plan. If the 
school agrees to allow payment via the 
plan, it offers the plan in. its catalog 
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and any student accepted by the school 
can take advantage of the plan. 
* Powerful Lever—The school gets its 
money in a lump, at the beginning of 
the academic term, from TP, which in 
turn is my by the parents—or some- 
times the student himself—in cight 
equal monthly installments at 4% 
charge for the academic year. The 
school guarantees payment to TF. But 
schools are seldom forced to pay on the 
guarantee or to suspend a student for 
nonpayment. The threat of such sus- 
pa is powerful medicine. Neu- 
urger points out that, “Cutting off the 
student from the school’s facilities is 
much stronger than simply repossessing 
an automobile.” 
* Miscalculations—Neuburger says now 
that he was wrong on two counts when 
figuring the initial reaction to Tuition 
Plan. “I thought schools would flock 
in to the plan, and I didn’t think it 
would appeal to upper income fam- 
ilies.” 

Actually, TP’s roster of schools has 
built slowly over the years. There are 
many top schools in the list—includin 
high-priced women’s schools like H 
and Sarah Lawrence, and large co-ed 


schools like Temple University—but 
there is still resistance to TP. 

Needy students are by no means 
Neuburger’s only customers. A good- 
sized chunk of his business comes from 
well-to-do families that can well afford 
to pay the school in a lump, but prefer 
to pay each month, as they do other 
bills. “This is the first year since the 
plan started that we don’t have a Su- 
preme Court Justice among our cus- 
tomers,” says Neuburger. 

C.LT.’s interest in Tuition Plan is 

deep-rooted. In the plan's second year, 
1939, Neuburger approached C.L.T. to 
borrow some money to get over the late 
September hump, when TP has to pay 
charges contracted for to the various 
schools signed up for the plan. Ever 
since 1939, C.LT. had been lending 
Neuburger money and the relationship, 
says Neuburger, “was a warm one.” 
* Steepish Price—C.1.T. thought highly 
enough of TP to pay a fairly steep price 
for it—4,000 shares of C.1.T. common 
stock in exchange for all the stock of 
TP, which was held by Neuburger and 
his wife. At the time of the exchange, 
last June, C.1.T. common was selling 
around $48 a share, which would make 
TP worth in the neighborhood of 
$192,000. 

C.LT. plans to leave TP pretty much 
alone, and Neuburger will continue as 
president. In the C.LT. family, how- 
ever, TP fits in with the industrial 
financing branch, headed by Sidney D. 
Maddock, and this will mean some 
changes for TP, at least in how it’s sold. 
Maddock has turned some of his sales- 
men loose on colleges and schools in 
their respective areas, thus giving TP 
the most intensive selling it has ever 
had. Whether this setup will continue 
hasn't yet been determined. In years 
past, Neuburger has relied on direct 
mail, advertising in professional educa- 
tional publications, and one or two cir- 
culating sales people. 
¢ Pressure—It’s too carly to tell yet 
what the effect of the intensified selling 
has been. Last year, TP had about 
15.000 contracts. The additional 3,000 
or so this September is little more than 
“normal growth,” Neuburger says. But 
he recognizes that the growth pattern 
of TP is due for a sharp upsweep. By 
1960, Neuburger says, Bg million per- 
sons will have reached college age and 
he predicts that many of them will be 
learning on an installment Fy 

C.LT. figures that while TP may not 
be a whirlwind money maker—it will 
probably gross $8-million this year com- 
pared to C.1.T.’s total business of 
around $4.5-billion—it is wonderful for 
training youngsters in the use of install- 
ment credit. “Someone who has gone 
through college or private school on the 
installment plan shouldn’t have any 
qualms about buying a car on time,” 
observes a C.1.T, spokesman, «no 
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Your inquiry about plant sites in the 
Land of Plenty autoniatically gets the 
CONFIDENTIAL treatment when you 
contact the Norfolk and Western's plant 


location specialists. 


It's their business to keep your proposals 
confidential and still provide you with a 
detailed analysis about this growing indus- 


trial region. 





THe 





GERVEO BY Tug 


wORFOLK AND ESTE, 








Your inquiry will bring you detailed, 
factual reports on available sites, power and 
water, raw materials, friendly, home-rooted 
man power and any other specific information 


you may require. 


Let the N&W’s experienced industrial team 


of specialists assist you. Investigate the Land 


of Plenty with their help— without obligation, 


without pressure and confidentially. 


WRITE, WIRE or CALL: 


INDUSTRIAL AND AGRICULTURAL DEPT, 
Orewer 68-692 (Phone 4-1451, Ext. 474) 

Neorfotk and Western Rellway 

ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 


Norfpotk.- Mesto ree. 
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NEW EDITION 


Still Only 


Record-Keeping 


cosTs 


— 


This “Bible” of 
Record-Keeping shows how to 


1. Save 200% to 300% on record forms 2. Increase accuracy of reports 
3. Produce reports faster 


Previous editions were sellouts. And now, still only $1.00, this new, 
enlarged, 4-color, 160-page catalog shows over 500 forms that you 
can get at your National stationer’s. 

It illustrates simple record-keeping forms . . . complete account- 
ing systems .. . time keeping and payroll systems .. . visible 
systems .. . housings of all types. You save money over special 
forms. Need less inventory. Can use standard housings. Get your 
copy from your National Stationer . . . or clip dollar bill to coupon 
and mail to us, 


—_—— we we ew ew oe es 
€ 
National Blank Book 
COMPANY 
211 Weter St., Holyoke, Mass. 


Please send me NEW RECORDS. CATALOG. 


Invaluable 
in 
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Finance 


FINANCE BRIEFS 








The busy bees of mergers. R. L. 
Weissman, of Wall Street’s W. E. 
Hutton & Co., lists these companies 
as having participated in 10 or more 
merger deals in the 1948-54 stretch 
Foremost Dairies, Inc. 48; Borden Co 
17; Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. 
16; Food Machinery & Chemical 
we 14; H. K. Porter Co., Inc. 13; 
Burlington Industries, Inc. 12; Ameri- 
can Marietta Co. 12; American Ma- 
chine & Foundry 11; Ekco Products 
Co. 10. 

. 
Steel capacity of Inland Steel Co. 
will be boosted 15%, or 800,000 tons 
a year, by 1959. Eventually, some 
public financing will be needed for the 
$260-million program, but Pres. Joseph 
L. Block says none is likely this year 

. 
Auto production will drop 17% in 
1956, in the opinion of The Value Line 
Investment Survey, published by 
Arnold Berhard & Co., Inc., New York 
investment adviser. The survey predicts 
that earnings comparisons for the trade 
“will probably begin to turn unfavor 
able by the second quarter next 
year...’ 

° 
The Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
borrowed anew this week to help its 
savings-and-loan members meet out 
standing mortgage commitments. The 
board sold publicly $295-million of 
3% and 34% short-term notes; Only 
$60-million of the proceeds will be 
used to refund maturities. Recently, 
the board warned members to finance 
further expansion of their mortgage 
holdings entirely through current re 
ceipts, and not through more Home 
Loan Bank system loans. Now, it says 
the latest borrowing “does not mean 
that . . . fits] . . . policy of credit 
restrain is being relaxed.” 

° 
Eying the altar: Stewart-Wamer Corp. 
and McGraw Electric Co. are con- 
sidering a merger, though the compa- 
nies are said to be still far apart on 
terms. Both managements are said to 
be eager for the deal, in order to 
diversify products, save on operations, 
and bolster financial strength. Last year 
sales of the pair totaled $227-million. 

ss 
RCA stockholders will get first crack 
at an upcoming $100-million offering 
of 20-year convertible debentures. 
Proceeds will be used to augment 
Radio Corp.’s working capital and 
finance expansion. Terms of the issue 
won't be known till it is registered 
with SEC. The new debentures will 
represent the company’s only senior 
debt except for $150-million of notes 
due 1970 to 1977. 
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Solving your 


sales problems is our job 








Sales problems vanish 


into thin air... 


when you offer Travel, the most 
glamorous of all incentives. Your 
men will work as they never 
worked before . . . build solid 
success-habits, too . . . when the 
prize is a week in Paris, a week- 
end in Havana, or a holiday at 
Waikiki. C-M plays good host 
every step of the way, using the 
facilities of ... 


PAN AMERICAN Worto Arawars 








gore are made by people. People 
can be motivated to put forth ex- 
tra effort. Knowing motivation meth- 
ods and how best to employ them on 
management’s behalf is the highly 
specialized business of Cappel, i 
Donald and Company. 


Do you want to rouse dealers? 


Must you meet competitive forays, 
bounce salesmen out of ruts, launch a 
new product or promotion, or use the 
power of extra work and enthusiasm 
to roll back any sales crisis? 

On one day’s notice — without add- 
ing to the burden of your own sales 
or sales promotion departments— 
Cappel, MacDonald can bring to bear 
on your problem skills, experience 
and staff which no individual client- 
company could match. 


Prizes are the heart of 


the C-M method 


Most-wanted merchandise and luxuri- 
ous travel awards provide any par- 
ticipant with a concrete, stimulating, 
yet attainable goal. But proper prizes 
are only the beginning of sales incen- 
tive success. 

A hundred or more C-M people may 
work on a single campaign—experts 
in sales psychology and planning, in 
creating and producing sales promo- 
tion material, in purchasing and ship- 
ping prizes, in arranging details of 
group meetings or individual travel. 
Executives seasoned by 33 years ex- 
perience supervise every detail of your 
sales incentive campaign. 


Sales-proved by leading firms 


The unlimited power of incentive 
plans is becoming increasingly clear 
to America’s business leaders. 

“The contest has ended with 198% 
of quota in written business”, writes 
an insurance company. 

“Every one of our Cappel, MacDon.- 
ald programs have proved extremely 
effective in building enthusiasm and 
gaining results”, says an office equip- 
ment maker. 

“We sold more cars than during any 
other month in the history of the 
Region”, reports an auto manufac- 
turer. “Our sales nearly doubled those 
of the corresponding month the pre- 
vious year . 


Costs are self-liquidating 


You pay for the prizes after they are 
won—wholesale prices for merchan- 
dise, carrier-resort rates for travel. 
You invest a nominal sum in promo- 
tion material, pay nothing extra for 
planning, creative and detail work. 

You have substantial sales volume 
to gain . . . virtually nothing to lose 
by sampling this unique service. So 
act now. 


Send for free facts. . 


If you want to get more work and 
enthusiasm out A our men, send for 
“Who's Selling Who,” the complete 
story of successful incentive programs. 
No obligation, of course, Just write on 
your letterhead to Carre, MacDon- 
ALD AND Company, Derr. B-11, Day- 
TON 1, Onwo., 


CAPPEL, MACDONALD AND COMPANY 


Dayton, Ohio 


Offices in all principal cities and Canada 


MERCHANDISE INCENTIVES « PREMIUMS * TRAVEL INCENTIVES 
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The Boom That Boomeranged 


For the past two years British consumers have 
been spending freely, especially on durables. 


Factory Building 
Millions of Squere Feet 
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The combination has pushed imports up, 


* dangerously widened Britain's trade gap » 


So Chancellor R. A. Butler is squeezing 


Persona! Consumption 
> Billions of £ At Current Prices 
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British manufacturers have been stepping up 


* their investment in new plant and equipment 
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. 
both consumption and investment b 


“Invest in success’’ was the cry that 
came out of the office of British Chan 
cellor of the Exchequer R. A. Butler 
last year, At first it looked like a happy 
It caught on with British busi 
nessmen, did a lot to carry the Con 
servatives to victory in this vear's clec 
tions in May. 

But there was a joker behind it. It 


slogan 
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® Continued restrictions on 


credit. 


© A 20% boost in sales taxes. 
® Higher taxes on distributed 


profits. 


© A cut in housing subsidies 
and housing loans. 


turned out that Butler failed to make 
room in the British economy for the in- 
dustrial investment he called for. 

A rapid uence of economic ills 
followed. Butler found himself with a 
crisis on his hands late this summer. It 
was a crisis that couldn't be cured by 
the credit restrictions he introduced in 
February and strengthened in July. Last 


@evsiness ween 


week, he had to introduce a tough 
autumn budget, which has deflated his 
own high reputation, cut the Conserva- 
tive party's gee and given the 
battered Labor party a heaven-sent 
political issue. 

Now there’s a real danger that But- 
ler’s deflationary program as a whole 
will put a crimp in the very industrial 
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development that Britain needs so 
badly if it is to compete in world mar- 
kets. Convertibility of sterling, which 
seemed just around the corner a year 
ago, is off indefinitely. 

That's about the quickest way to sum 

up the current British crisis—what 
caused it, what’s been done about it, 
and what the results may be. 
* Chronic Sickness—Basicelly, it’s the 
same sort of crisis that the postwar La- 
bor government faced every two years: 
Domestic ambitions have outrun re- 
sources and left Britain unable to keep 
its foreign accounts out of the red 
(charts, left). 

This time, total home demand—for 
housing and industrial construction, for 
modern defense and rising consumption 
—became too high for the national prod- 
uct. Thus, exports were havmpend and 
imports were sucked into Britain at an 
unusually high rate (11% higher in the 
first nine months this year than from 
January to September last year). 

Again, the British government's ef- 

forts to restrain inflationary pressures 
have beer: too little and too late. It has 
happened before under three Labor 
Chancellors. Hugh Dalton didn’t halt 
inflation by tight rationing, Sir Stafford 
Cripps didn’t halt it by rationing plus 
enormous budget surpluses, Hugh Gaits- 
kell didn't halt it by cutting imports 
and letting interest rates rise. 
* No Room for Both—Butler, who be- 
came Chancellor when the Conserva- 
tives took office late in 1951, saw 
Britain through the 1951 crisis in- 
herited from che Then he put his 
stress on freeing the economy from 
rationing and direct controls and on 
providing incentives for management 
and labor. He succeeded in raising pro- 
duction, quickening the work pace, 
stimulating business enterprise. All the 
while, though, he continued Labor's 
heavy government spending on the wel- 
fare state. He even increased spending 
for housing—until this fall, ideen he 
discovered that to make room for in- 
dustrial growth he would have to slow 
down social growth. 

Before his special budget, Butler had 
given the British economy a stiff dose 
of monetary medicine. In February, 
the bank rate was raised to 44%, the 
highest in 23 years. Consumer credit 
restrictions, dropped the previous sum- 
mer, were reimposed. Commercial 
credit was tightened further in July 
and, more important, banks were of- 
ficially asked to exercise restraint in 
making advances for investment as well 
as consumption. 

By late summer Butler could see his 
medicine was starting to slow down the 
boom. The export-import gap began 
to narrow a little, sterling became 
firmer. But excess demand was still 
there, he said in his budget spoon i 


“not only in terms of persona 
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sumption, but also in a tempo of new 
investment that threatens to outstrip 
the growth of our resources.” The 
clincher came when Butler studied 
plans for new factory construction and 
rising orders for machine tools. They 
convinced him that the British econ 
omy was becoming overloaded 

His economic advisers foresaw (1) a 
continued rise in personal income that 
would push costs and prices up; and 
(2) a threat to Britain’s competitive 
position in world markets and further 
trouble with the balance of payments. 

So last week, Butler presented to 
Parliament a double-barreled program 
that included increased taxes as well as 
reduced government spending. 
¢ Two-Way Hit—Butler hit both the 
consumer and business with tax boosts 
The tax on distributed profits was raised 
from 224% to 274%. Existing sales 
taxes were hiked 20% and were ex- 
tended to ‘“‘pots and pans’’—things that 
were previously exempted as necessities. 
Under the new rates consumer durables 
household appliances and TV sets— 
are taxed 60% at retail. 

With his government spending cuts, 
Butler has started some basic reforms. 
He announced a drastic cut in govern- 
ment housing subsidies, a provision for 
raising restricted prewar house rents, a 
sharp cut in capital spending by local 
authorities among the biggest spenders 
on welfare services, and a curb on the 
nationalized industries’ capital spending 
¢ Labor Attack—Butler’s fall budget 
was just what Labor was waiting for, 
and they billed it heavily as an attack 
on public interests for the benefit of 
private interests. But whatever Butler 
— have done would have been fait 
political game for the Laborites, es 
pecially since he had given some in 
come tax relief in his April budget, and 
had justified it on the grounds that all 
was well with the British economy. 

More important, Butler lost stand 
ing in his own party with his budget 
message last week. Many Conserva 
tives feel he presented a good case in 
the worst possible way, alienated many 
party rye tana and revived Labor's 
political chances. Even so, there’s no 
sign that Butler has lost his hold on 
the Exchequer. If the British economy 
responds to his treatment and if, by 
April 1957, say, he is able to cut taxes 
again, he will be hailed once more as 
a master politician. 

It seems perfectly clear now that, in 
economic terms, Butler made a mis 
take in giving tax relief last spring- 
though it’s hard to blame him for using 
half the previous year's tax surplus to 
cut taxes when business was clamoring 
for incentives, and an election was just 
ahead. From the incentive angle he 
may still have a net gain from the two 
bed ets. 

Shortage of Guideposts—But the real 





Weigh Firat Costa 


restricted 
specification 

cold rolied 

Ye ee steel 


True costs of cold rolled strip steel are 
oftentimes clouded by unfamiliarity of 
the full potential with a specially tail- 
ored product such as CMP processes. 


Typical of the reductions in overall 
manufacturing costs that can often be 
recorded with the use of CMP restricted 
specification strip, is the elimination of 
manual costs involved in the tear-down 
and re-assembly of components rejected 
for malfunctioning due to steel dimen- 
sional variations. Where precision fit- 
ting of components is essential to satis- 
factory equipment operation, the extra 
steel cost for close gauge accuracy is 
more than offset by greater parts pro- 
duction per machine hour and reduction 
or elimination of rejects at final assem- 
bly. Add to this the lower end product 
cost resulting from longer tool life, 
fewer coil changes on production equip- 
ment and other labor cost items. 


The conclusion often is that it pays to 
buy a premium specification product to 
lower the cost of an end product em- 
ploying cold rolled carbon, alloy or 
stainless strip steel. 


3 


CMP Products—low carbon, electro zinc cooted, high 
carbon, tempered spring steel, stainless and alley. 


theGoldiMhetal Products co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 
PLANTS: YOUNGSTOWN, ©., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
SALES OFFICES: 

Mew York « Cleveland + Osirelt © Indienapolis 
Chicege © Los Angeles * San Francine 
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GET YOUR MONEY'S WORTH 


IN FREIGHT 
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HOUSANDS of shippers and receivers are getting 

the extra benefits of B&O Freight Service. Thanks 
to freight efficiencies—all along B&O lines—vital mer- 
chandise gets an extra measure of careful handling. 
These features support such service: 


On the Spot Attention... through a crew of “trouble 
shooters” who solve difficult handling problems. 


Customer Assistance... by cooperation with shippers to 
plan the most efficient loading and stowing procedures. 


Education... by communicating to B&O personnel good 
shipping practices through the use of posters, bulletins, 
charts and motion pictures. 


Testing... with use of “impact register” to determine 
safe switching speeds plus evaluation of loading and 
stowing methods. 
Advanced Techniques... the latest methods in freight 
handling are continually introduced to B&O operating 
and traffic people. 


Careful handling is only one aspect of better freight ser- 
vice, Millions of dollars have been spent in new facilities, 
equipment and motive power to provide speedier, safer 
and more dependable B&O service. Ask ovr mani 


Baltimore & Ohio Rallroead 
Constantly doing things — better! 
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error of jutigment was committed earlier. 
British treasury economists failed to 
recognize during the summer and 
autumn of 1954 the s h of an up- 
surge in business’ plans for new fac- 
tories and plant equipment. And the 
key to this error was the complete ab- 
sence in Britain of statistics on business 
intentions (the collection of these sta- 
tistics started for the first time last 
month) and availability only of vague 
belated figures on construction con- 
tracts and new orders for machine tools 
and other equipment. If the Tyeasury 
had seen ry atin the soaring industrial 
equipment boom in time, Butler would 
never have lifted all installment credit 
restrictions in June, 1954, or dropped 
control of all building licenses in Sep- 
tember, 1954. Then, if the bank rate 
had been raised iast October, as some 
government economists urged, instead 
of in February this year’s trouble would 
never have developed the way it has. 
¢ Will It Work?—The real question 
now is whether Butler has the answer to 
the trouble. 

The main effect of the new measures 
will be to cut residential and public 
construction to make room for indus- 
trial expansion—as far as the credit 

ueeze will permit. Most observers 
think Butler will manage pretty well on 
this account—though some would have 
liked him to go much further. 

The vate oh effect will be on con- 
sumption. But it’s unlikely that the 
higher sales taxes will actually do much 
to cut consumer spending. Probably the 
taxes will be undermined quickly by 
higher wages. British unions are up in 
arms about the tax increases and have 
already boosted their pending wage 
plans. With employers fighting each 
other for workers, many of these claims 
will be conceded. 
¢ Vital Sector—That means that British 
> prices will be raised, perhaps by 
5%, and the budget’s deflationary ef- 
fect will be largely nullified on the ex- 
port side. Even so, some British econo- 
mists think that over a wide range of 
goods British exports can still remain 
competitive. They argue that industrial 
productivity is now rising fast and that 
the lag in exports this year was due 
largely to slow deliveries caused by ex- 
cessive domestic demand. The worst 
congestion has been in the construction 
and capital goods field. If that sector is 
eased by the cut in domestic construc- 
tion and in the nationalized industries’ 
capital investment, the export picture 
could brighten even without a drop in 
personal consumption. 

But if these hopes don’t come true it 
may turn out that Butler's medicine 
came too late—and that Britain will be 
forced, within a year or two, to devalue 
the pound in order to sell enough goods 
abroad to cover essential foreign pay- 
ments. [ND 
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Only 90 seconds 
to change barrels 


Easy change from one 
stud size to the other 
right on the job! 


REMINGTON 
STUD DRIVER 


Sets both 14" and %" studs in 
steel or concrete—in seconds! 


Light-, medium- or heavy-duty fastening, the new Model 
455 Remington Stud Driver speeds the job. It sets two 
different size etuds...up to 6 studs per minute, either 
size. . . and offers new possibilities in anchoring conduit 
clips, steel frames, wood forms and many other fixtures. 
Powerful 22 and 32 caliber cartridges drive '‘" and 
3%" studs solidly into steel or concrete. For special 
medium-duty work, the smaller cartridge is used with 
the larger stud. Result: the greatest flexibility ever in a 
vartridge-powered tool! Just clip coupon for details. 


“I It's Remington—It's Right!"’ 


Remington Wi> 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


Industrial Sales Division 
Remington Arms Co., Inc., Bridgeport 2, Conn. 


Please send me your free booklet which shows where and how 
to use the cost-saving Remington Stud Driver fastening method 
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(Advertisement) 





COST CUTTING 


POWER OPERATED 
VALVES: 
They Can Be Fast 

The chief complaint about most 


power operated valves in automatic 
processes is that they take too long to 
open and close. This is because the 
bulky, often complicated, sealing 
mechanisms must be screwed down 
through twenty or thirty turns and 
then driven with an extra heavy force 
to wedge in the sealing seats. The 
entire automatic operation must be 
siowed to the soeed of the valve, 

The ideal valve for automation 
should close quickly and smoothly 
and should not require extra force to 
wedge in the seats. 











. «+ 1/4 turn... 2 to 5 times faster... 


Many plant and process engineers 
sopent that the Rockwell-Nordstrom 
lubricated plug valve has proved 
highly successful for them on auto- 
matic systems, Being a rotary valve, it 
permits use of much less complicated 
(and less expensive) operators be- 
cause the plug moves through only 
90°. Operation is two to five times 
faster than ordinary valves. The 
Rockwell-Nordstrom valve requires 
no extra effort for seating because 
sealing does not depend upon uncer- 
tain metal-to-metal contact. 

Leakproof sealing is assured by a 
thin, tough film of pressurized lubri- 
cant between the plug and the valve 
body. The lubricant also eliminates 
metal-to-metal friction for easier, 
smoother operation. 

Rockwell-Nordstrom valves cost 
no more to buy (often less) than 
ordinary valves, and actually cost 
much less to use because the lubri- 
cant greatly reduces costly wearing 
friction, and vital working surfaces 
are never exposed to corrosive line 
material, Write: Rockwell Mfg. Co., 
Dept. I-L, Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 
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In Business Abroad 


Canada Looks to Soviet Union 
For Help With Huge Wheat Surplus 


Canadians are up to their ears in wheat, with the increas- 
ing prospect of a total supply this year of about 1-billion bushels. 
The wheat surplus problem is being discussed simultaneously in 
Washington and Denver as part of the U.S. Administration’s 
own farm problem, and in Ceneva, where wheat-producing coun- 
tries are trying to work out a new international agreement. 

In Ottawa and Winnipeg, there isn’t much optimism about 
Canada’s prospects of getting rid of its surplus. Washington 
can't offer any cut in U.S. exports, which are sometimes blamed 
for Canada’s dwindling market abroad. At Geneva, the British 
are opposing any new wheat agreement. 

The only ray of hope is what may come out of upcoming dis- 
cussions of a new Soviet-Canadian trade treaty. External Affairs 
Minister Lester B. Pearson set the stage on his recent trip to the 
Soviet Union, when the Russians talked of buying substantial 
quantities of Canadian wheat, fats, wood pulp, small ships, and 
other products, The Russians said they would want the wheat 
delivered via the Pacific. 

The hitch is just how the Russians would pay for Canadian 
wheat. Ottawa has already made it clear that it wants open 
trading with Moscow—no barters or fixed maximum trade agree- 
ments and no dumping. 


British Firms Step Up Advertising 


In Russian Technical Magazines 


About 100 British companies are now advertising in Soviet 
periodicals through Millington Publications, Ltd., London, agents 
for Mezhdunarodnaja Kniga, the Soviet export-import trust. Brit- 
ish advertisers have not publicized their products in Russia for 
years until the past few months—cxcept through British Industry 
& Engineering, a Russian-language magazine printed in Britain 
and distributed in the Soviet Union. 

The new spurt of advertising is occasioned by “the Geneva 
spirit” —although some of it preceded the summit conference. The 
ads all go to 31 Soviet technical publications that circulate among 
management and top-level engineering personnel in Russian 
industry. 

o . . 


Business Abroad Briefs 


International Resources, Inc., West Coast investment fund 
(BW —Oct.8'55,p28), offered 1.5-million shares of stock at $5 each 
last week through an underwriting group headed by Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co. and Hemphill, Noyes & Co. The company has been 
organized to invest in U.S. and foreign development of natural 
resources abroad. 


Orders for 106 new tankers have been placed in Europe during 
the past two months by the big international oil companies. 
Britain got the lion’s share of the orders—$350-million worth, 
compared with $170-million worth placed in Continental yards. 
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GROW WITH 
AVISCO'’ 
CELLOPHANE 


It's our business to help other busi 


hesses grow 


And, because we feel that way 
about it, our salesmen do a lot 
more than sell cellophane 


The AVISCO cellophane man get« 
to know your business. He works 
with you to be sure that you use 
our cellophane to the very best 
advantage 


The AVISCO cellophane man likes 


small businesses, especially, He 


can put many services to work for 
you~package development aid 
marketing research, technical help 


ind advir 


And whether your order is big ot 
small, you can be sure of delivery 
as promised, with special attention 


if you need it 


What's the result of this kind of 
personal service? About 3 out of 
every 9 products wrapped in cello 
phane are packaged in AVISCO 
cellophane. And our sales are atill 
growing! Film Division, American 
Viscose Corporation 1617 Penn 
sylvania Boulevard, Philadelphia 3, 


Pennsylvania 


"Trade mark of American Viscose Corporation 








What is color TV 
going to do to 
newspaper 
advertising ? 


Color TV has produced the usual gloomy 
predictions for newspaper advertising 


In the past, each new competitive ad 
vertising medium has seen newspapers 
reverse the field and grow. What are 
its chances in the face of color TV? 

These are the facts: newspapers, far 
from fading, are getting ready to boom 
into an entirely new phase of advertis 
ing and journalism. Already color ads 
in newspapers have shown a 15% gain 
over 1953. More than 600 dailies offer 
color in some form and 220 print in 
full color. Papers experimenting with 
four-color news pictures report lantas 
tic increases in readership 

For one thing, it will take color to 
sell color TV sets and create an audi- 
ence for color programs. And color im- 
pact in TV commercials is almost cer 
tain to lead advertisers to use color 
impact in newspaper ads too, No ques 
tion about it... color TV will provide 
the impetus to boom newspaper adver 
tising 

Why is Sun Chemical concerned with 

is? As the world’s largest manufac 
turer of newspaper inks, Geo. H. Morrill 
Company (a division of Sun Chemi 
cal Corporation) has played a major 
role in developing inks to solve the 
problems that have arisen. Under the 
heading “What's new under the Sun?” 
in this advertisement you'll read about 
other startling developments that have 
recently been announced by Sun Chem 


ical’s twenty-six active divisions and 





sidiaries 


SUN CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Leng tsland City 1, New York P 


Everything under Bistwe-T)ise w=) =8 i ta alee lero Na lale 





(Advertisement) 


What’s new 
under the Sun? 


Me ee 


These new developments in Sun products 
may give you some valuable ideas. 


Swaying suede sales—A year of suc- 
cessful application by leading manufac- 
turers who have secured the Good 
Housekeeping Seal, indicates that Sun’s 
Warwick Chemical division has found 
the answer to durable water repellency 
and spot and stain resistance for suede 
leather garments. This product, called 
Norane®-W, opens up a bright opportu- 
nity for broader suede sales. 


Fire eater’s favorite — A new coating 
composition for fabrics has been devel- 
oped by Sun’s Electro-Technical Prod- 
ucts division. It’s flameproof, scorch-re- 
sistant and heat-resistant. Now in use in 
ironing board covers, protective clothing, 
etc., the composition won't support com- 
bustion, even when used at temperatures 
up to 600°F. It gets stronger with age, 
resists staining and the deleterious action 
of oils. Available in both porous and non- 
porous types, the new coating presents 
interesting possibilities for numerous 
product developments. 


Double dyed detail— Doubletone® inks 
developed by Sun's General Printing Ink 
division (they're sold under the name 
Essyew®) have a unique quality unlike 
any other inks. A secondary tone, incor- 
porated into these inks, “bleeds” away 
from the dots in halftone printing to give 
a rich doubletone effect. Doubletone inks 
produce a richness of appearance and a 
high grade reproduction that’s ideal for 
such subjects as outdoor scenes or furni- 
ture and product illustration. 


Horn holds up the schoolhouse — With 
the nation’s schools already overcrowded, 
a Sun subsidiary —A. C. Horn Contract- 
ing Division—has been doing a vital job 
of relieving the pressure. In restoring ma- 
sonry surfaces with Horn-developed 
products, the Horn Contracting Division 
has added years to the life of over 85,- 
000,000 square feet of school buildings. 


ee, aa 


DIVISIONS AND SUBSIDIARIES OF 
SUN CHEMICAL CORPORATION 

HORN - HUDSON + WILLEY (paints, maintenance and 
construction materials, industrial costings) + WAR- 
WICK (textile and industrial chemicals) - WARWICK 
WAX (refiners of specialty waxes) + RUTHERFORD 
(lithographic equipment) - SUN SUPPLY (lithographic 
supplies) + GENERAL PRINTING INK (Sigmund Ut!- 
mon + Fuchs & Leng + Eagle + American + Kelly - 
Chemical Color & Supply inks) + MORRILL (news 
inks) + ELECTRO-TECHNICAL PRODUCTS (coctings 
and plastics) « PIGMENTS DIVISION (pigments for 
points, plastics, printing inks of oll kinds) « A. C. 
HORN COMPANY LIMITED (Canada) - FUCHS & 
LANG de Mexico, $. A. de C. V. + GENERAL PRINT- 
ING INK CORPORATION OF CANADA LIMITED 
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A Painful Dose of Economics 


Argentina is getting 


it from Pres. Lonardi’s new 


adviser. Already labor has flared up threatening a general 


strike following devaluation 


Argentina faces the “severest crisis 
in its history—worse than the panics of 
1874, the 1890s, or the world depres- 
sion of the 1930s.” 

That's the judgment of Raul Pre- 
bisch, Argentine economist who was 
fired by Peron and is now brought back 
by Provisional Pres. Eduardo Lonardi 
to doctor the Argentine economy. His 
prescription for curing the crisis is al 
most a complete reversal of the Peron 
policy. 

Prebisch suggests: 

¢Steadying the Argentine peso by 
setting a fixed basic rate somewhere 
near its real value. 

¢ Giving first priority to argricul 
ture in the rebuilding of the economy. 

¢ Inducing foreign capital to make 
the investments the country needs. 

Late last week the Argentine govern- 
ment started to carry out this program 
by devaluing the peso, setting a new 
basic rate of 18 pesos to the dollar. 
Prebisch had recommended this as the 
first step in a “return to reality.” 
¢ Wrecking Crew—To Prebisch, what 
happened during the 12 years of the 
Peronist epoch was an economic night- 
mare. Production today is barely 
34% over 1946, whereas payroll costs 
are up 47%. The national debt has 
risen from 7-billion pesos in 1943 to 
70-billion today. 

Pres. Lonardi has described the 
economic policies that produced this 
mess as “those of a destructive child—a 
deliberate attempt to wreck the econ- 
omy couldn't have been more success- 
ful . . . than the tremendous stupidity 
in which the country consumed more 
than it produced and lived on its 
capital.” 

Lonardi foresees economic recovery 
but says it will require “perserverance 
and austerity, work and sacrifice” by 
the people who had no share in the 
wholesale looting of the economy 
* Labor Unsure—So far, the reaction 
to Prebisch’s program, including the de- 
valuation, has been generally favorable. 
Banking circles applauded giving top 
priority to rehabilitation of agriculture, 
once the backbone of the Argentine 
economy. The stock market moved 
swiftly upward in the first days after 
the report was made public. The gen- 
eral public—after its first initial shock— 
appears to be ready to give Prebisch’s 
program a whirl. 

The big question mark is organized 
labor. The government may find it 
hard to keep the unions under control 


of the peso. 


if a wide gap — between prices and 
wages as a result of the new agriculture 
policy. 

This week, Peron’s old C.G.T. trade 
union federation, now shakily ruled by 
anti-Peronist forces, threatened a general 
strike. It charges adoption of the 
Prebisch program violates Lonardi’s 
promise not to undermine the power 
organized labor gained under Peron. 
¢ Devaluation—There has been some 
criticism of Prebisch’s devaluation of 
the peso as a halfway measure. Some 
observers point to the black market rate, 
about 30 to the dollar, and say the de 
valuation didn't go far enough. But 
Prebisch believes the peso is a lot 
stronger than that. And by setting up 
one basic rate of 18 to the dollar he 
was able to junk Peron’s multiple sys 
tem (5, 74, and 14 to the dollar, de- 
pending on the nature of the trans- 
action), 

The need to raise farm income is the 
key to the devaluation. At the new 
rate Prebisch feels Argentine farmers 
can boost their meat and grain exports. 
It will enable producers to reduce 
dollar quotations on meat and grain 
in the competitive world market. At 
the same time, the farmer will get 
about twice as much in pesos for his 
produce as under Peron’s regime. 

It’s not clear yet how domestic food 

rices will fare under this new system. 
But if the farmers are to get as much 
more for domestic sales as for foreign, 
local meat and bread prices would be 
nearly tripled. To prevent this, Pre 
bisch has recommended an Economic 
Recovery Fund that will use subsidies 
for cushioning domestic price increases. 
The fund will come from a surcharge 
on luxury imports and a “retention” on 
exports that “excessively benefit by 
the new rate of exchange’’—presumably 
grain and meat. 
¢Trade Deficit—Prebisch apparently 
felt the risk of higher domestic prices 
had to be taken in order to stimulate 
exports. The reason: Argentina will have 
a trade deficit this year of $200-million, 
heaped on top of a $757-million back- 
log of commercial debt. (Some $150- 
million of this latter figure is in frozen 
profits owed to U.S. firms.) 

Lonardi hopes to liquidate this back 
log “gradually.” Jere operators in 
Argentina have taken hope from the 
fact that profits that were carned after 
June 30 this year will be permitted to 
move freely. 

Meanwhile, imports will be cut back 
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NO TRICK... it’s a TREAT... 


on the incomparable WIGGOUNT 


It’s fun to fly the VISCOUNT — world’s most modern airliner 
—— because it's quieter, smoother and exceptionally fast. Four 
Rolls-Royce turbo-prop engines do the trick— make every 
VISCOUNT trip a treat the most comfortable you've ever 
known! For the finest in air travel — specify the VISCOUNT. 
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drastically—even by Argentine stand- 
ards. Lonardi put it bluntly in his first 
radio report to the nation: “Today we 
can't afford to buy a single machine.” 
He said Argentina will [ unable to 
import any capital goods at official 
rates during 1956 

¢ Foreign Money—The third point in 
Prebisch’s program is his advice that 
Argentina turn abroad for foreign capi 
tal, both private and public. For exam 
ple, Prebisch called for $1.37-billion 
just to rehabilitate the nation’s railways, 
which were taken over from the British 
in 1949 and which are losing 3.5-billion 
pesos annually 

Prebisch advises Argentina to get for- 
cign capital where it can. He urges join- 
ing the World Bank, though from his 
position at the United Nations Eco- 
nomic Commission for Latin America 
(ECLA), he has often sniped at the 
bank 

Although Prebisch doesn’t make it a 
sart of his report, Buenos Aires is also 
oping against hope that a U.S. loan 
may be forthcoming to help bail the 
country out of its international pay- 
ments problem 
¢ Record Hurts—When it comes to 
foreign private investment, Argentina 
has a couple of old cases to live down. 
Prebisch has skirted them in his report 
on need for foreign capital. In elec- 
tricity, Prebisch notes a shortage of 
310,000 kw. in_ present nal Ca- 
pacity, with no reserves planned for the 
future. He endorses the Salto Grande 
hydroelectric scheme on the Uruguay 
river, a joint project with Uruguay. He 
also favors a study of nuclear power pos- 
sibilities. But his report studiously 
avoids any reference to American & 
Foreign Power Co.’s attempts to re- 
cover $44-million for plants that were 
expropziated under Peron—a bar against 
any new U.S. private power investment. 

Prebisch also proposes to seek foreign 
money to develop petroleum in Argen- 
tina. He notes that annual production 
is only 32-million bbl., compared with 
consumption of 82-million bbl. He says 
a $400-million investment could raise 
production to 63-million bbl. by 1959 
and mect all foreseeable requirements. 
But he doesn't meet the problem: Pres 
Lonardi is opposed te foreign develop- 
ment of Argentine oil. 
¢ Dilemma—Prebisch’s biggest prob- 
lem—one that will land ath in 
Lonardi’s lap—is how to sell the pro- 
gram to the Argentine people. 

If the agricultural export program 
pushes living costs up despite the new 
subsidies program, Lonardi is in for 
trouble. On the other hand, if the 
government makes these subsidies large 
enough to keep prices stable, it may 
violate its own economic principles. 

This issue may thus decide the 
fate of Argentina’s first post-Peron 
regime. [ND 
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This “touch operated” 


10-key keyboard 


accounts for the amazing speed and 


simplicity of the Underwood 


Within a few hours anyone in your office can become 
prohcient ‘on the Underwood Sundstrand Model E 
Accounting Machine. 

The secret, of course, is the 10-key keyboard. Opera- 
tors use the fast, effortless touch method. There's no 
need for them to keep shifting their eyes back and 
forth from media to keyboard. As a result, they 
quickly acquire high-speed posting rhythm. 

The Underwood Sundstrand Model E is a low-cost, 


UNDERWOOD 


Sundstrand Model E 


all-purpose machine that will handle all your account- 
ing needs. Tailored to suit your exact requirements, 
it will reduce the cost of posting all accounting records 
such as Accounts Receivable, Accounts Payable, and 
Payroll Records. 

For case-history proof of the way the Model E 
has saved time and money for businesses like your 
own, phone your '/nderwood Office (you'll find the 
number in the Yellow Pages), or write us today. 


CORPORATION 


One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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, From a Lost 


A little taste of the United Nations 
spirit came to Canton, Ohio, last week 
when Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
brought 56 of its foreign sales repre- 
sentatives for a sec-it-vyourself tour of 
its operations at world headquarters. It 
was the kind of thing that many big 
international U. S. companies do peri- 
odically; thus, it was a sure sign that 
Timken is now getting out of the knee 
pants stage in overseas business 

It has taken Timken just five years 
to get this far with a program that it 
started much against its will. The pro- 
gram, directed by Timken’s General 
Export Manager H. C. Sauer, was to 
set up a worldwide selling organization. 
Sauer had to build the organization 
from a Latin American base after U.S 
courts upheld a Justice Dept. antitrust 
suit against Timken in 1951] 
¢ Tied Up—The courts found that 
Timken and its two manufacturing sub 
sidiaries in Britain and France were 
guilty of allocating world manufactur 
ing and selling territories, fixing prices 
on products sold by any party in an 
other’s tesritory, protecting each other's 


* 
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HEADPHONE TRANSLATIONS bring foreign flavor to Timken headquarters when . . . 


New overseas team comes to Canton to meet management men like Chmn. H. H. Timken, Jr. (below, left). 




















Law Fight, a $4-Million Market 
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market and eliminating outside com- 
petition, and participating in foreign 
cartels restricting U. 3 exports. 

Up to the time the courts handed 
down their orders terminating Timken’s 
agreements with its subsidiaries, ‘Tim- 
ken-U.S.A. had exported only to West- 
ern Hemisphere markets. Its British 
and French subsidiaries divided up the 
rest of the world export market. 

So, on Sauer’s desk landed the prob- 
lem of finding outlets in Europe, Asia, 
and Africa. He knew that in the search 
for outlets he would need an organiza- 
tion capable of meeting formidable 
competition from General Motors’ New 
Departure and Hyatt bearings and the 
worldwide SKF bearing companies. 
* Inside Fighting—Building and main- 
taining new outlets brought plenty of 
problems, but Timken-U. 5. A.’s strang- 
est and probably toughest problem was, 
and still is, intra-Timken competition. 
Under the court order, Timken-U. S. A. 
must treat its British and French sub- 
sidiaries just like any other competitors, 
even though it still owns 54% of the 
British company (British Timken, Ltd.) 
and 100% of the French company 
(Societe Anonyme Francaise Timken). 
What makes this intra-Timken com- 

tition particularly tough is that the 
British company, with its low labor 
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TO SPUK SALES, overseas representatives get orientation program, tour of Timken’s plant. 


costs, can undercut Timken-U.S.A.’s 
prices on products they both make. 

In spite of the competition, Timken 
says its foreign sales are booming. Can- 
ton officials are tight-lipped about ex- 
port figures. But industry sources 
believe that this year about 5% or $4- 
million worth of Timken-U.S.A.’s total 
sales will be made abroad That's 
not a startling figure, but it does show 
that Sauer’s program is making real 
headway. 

limken’s export success this year 
seems to be largely the result of three 
factors: (1) substantial sales abroad of 
bearings for U.S. autos; (2) the wide 
range of Timken-US.A.’s products, 
many of them not made outside this 
country; and (3) the determined effort 
the company makes to mect overseas 
delivery deadlines. 
¢ Strength of the Market—Then, too, 
there has been a sizable growth in the 
world market for bearings in the last 
five years. And now there's room for 
just about everybody. American and 
European exporters this year are shar- 
ing a world export market worth about 
$110-million. Sweden and the U. § 
are taking about half of this. The U. § 
share should total about $28-million, 
split up between GM's New Departure 
and Hyatt, Timken, SKF Industries, 







Inc., SKF’s Tyson Bearing Corp., and 
smaller manufacturers. ‘The rest of the 
world export market will go to British, 
West German, French, Swiss, Italian, 
and Japanese manufacturers. 

W orld capacity has just about mn 

up with the increasing demand in the 
postwar period, and that has been re- 
flected in the fact that there have been 
no important price increases recently. 
But this balance of supply and demand 
makes competition keen. 
«Show for Visitors—Undoubtedly it's 
to meet the keenness of competition 
that Timken spent about $100,000 on 
last week's orientation program for its 
overseas distributors. 

l'imken’s 20 Latin American sales 
representatives had already been in- 
doctrinated and last week's program 
gave them a chance to relearn anyt ng 
they might have forgotten. But for 36 
new men from points as distant as 
Hong Kong, Teheran, Stockholm, and 
Johannesburg, it was the first chance 
to get to know Timken-U. S. A. first 
hand 

The five-day meeting included ses 
sions with Timken’s management, plant 
tours, and a symposium on roller bear 
ings—everything from manafacture to 
sales aids. These discussions were simul 
tancously translated into three foreign 
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New Type Of Soap That’s Almost 


IMPOSSIBLE 
TO WASTE! 


MODERN LABORATORY EQUIPMENT 
and skilled chemists produced this first 


major soap development in decades . . . 
SBS-60 


Beet Products Co. 
By-Products Division 
302 Weller &., Seginew, Mich. 


Chemica! By-Products, Led. 
& Ripley Ave., Terente 3, Conede 
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CREAM 
DEODORANT 
SOAP 


SUCCESSOR 1O UGUID AMD BAR SOAPS 


Presenting the first major soap devel- 
opment in o quarter of a century... 
savings on soap costs up to 50% assured 


For the first time, the availability of 
SBS-60 Cream Deodorant Soap brings 
costly soap waste to an end for your 
company. Savings to 50% in costs 
are a matter of record .. . an end to 
costly soap dispensing problems is 
assured improvement in employee 
morale is another dividend when 
SBS-60 Cream Deodorant Soap is used 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY OF THIS 
SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT LITERATURE 
sree eee eee eee eceeweeee eee eee 
*SUGAR BEET PRODUCTS CO, Saginaw 52. Mich. 


Gentlemen: Rush me the ssecial announcement 
2on the new $8S-60 Cream Deodorant Soap’ 


Viste — 
a 
‘ion... 
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languages—German, French, and Span- 
ish—for those sales representatives who 
don’t have a command of English. 

¢ Getting It Going—Sauer is proud of 
the job he did in rounding up this 
sales organization during the last five 
years. The pressure began right after 
the courts upheld the Justice Dept.’s 
case against Timken. Thousands of 
applications from potential sales repre- 
sentatives poured in to Timken then. 
Gradually, Sauer fitted the organization 
together. He traveled thousand of miles 
to see how his plans were working 
out on the spot. He acknowledges that 
he got plenty of help in his work from 
other U.S. businessmen with knowhow 
in overseas selling. 

But he was left with plenty of prob- 
lems, too. One of these involved in- 
terminable arguments with several for- 
eign firms that could not understand 
why they should not represent both the 
U. S. company and its British and 
French subsidiaries—a clear violation of 
the spirit of the court order. 
¢ Battle for Sales--Then came the ac- 
tual selling. Here, the first problem was 
for Timken-U. S. A. to show its sales- 
men how to wean foreigners away from 
their long-standing preference for ball 
bearings rather than tapered bearings. 
Once the Timken men were able to 
handle this job they were able to im- 
press prospects more easily by plaving 
up the fact that Timken was the origi 
nator of tapered bearings 

Sauer says he sees to it that Timken’ 
production facilities give overseas sales 
the right-of-way wherever possible so 
that on-time deliveries can be made. 
That's something the European manu- 
facturers, especially French Timken, 
can't or won't always do, 

Probably the best single argument 
for Timken salesmen overseas is the fact 
that the company’s bearings are an 
important component in U. 5S. autos; 
25% of Timken’s business is automo- 
tive. This gives Timken a steady re- 
placement business wherever U.S. autos 
are assembled or sold abroad. 

Another sales clincher is the U. S. 
company’s range of production, which 
is greater than that of British Timken. 
It includes everything from bearings 
weighing four ounces to 16,900 Ib. and 
many that are of U. S. design and are 
not produced outside this country. 

Even so, the competitive relationship 
between the U. S. and the British com- 
pany must breed some headaches at 
Canton, Ohio. Like other U. S. pro 
ducers, Ti:nken can't hope to compete 
with cheaper British labor costs. And 
even though Canton still controls the 
British company, any whisper of a re- 
turn to former market-sharing or price- 
fixing between the two companies 
would bring the Attorney-General’s 
trustbusters Rcathins down the Ohio 
company’s neck. Eo 
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What's in prospect for petroleum? 


While not as much in evidence here as the gasoline, 
there are many other important products of petroleum 
in this picture. Today, few processes are as prolific 
as petroleum refining. In addition to new high- 
octane fuels and improved lubricants, many new plas- 
tics, paints, dyestuffs, detergents, and drugs trace 
their origin to a refinery. And, as the list grows longer, 
so grow the requirements of one of the nation’s largest 
chemical-consuming industries. 


To anticipate and provide for the diverse chemical 
requirements of the petroleum industry, Olin Mathieson 
offers a unique program of coordinated planning and 
production. This assures refiners and processors of the 
availability of chemical raw materials regardless of 


INORGANIC CHEMICALS: Ammenie Bicarbonate of Sede 
Hypochlorite Products + Witrate of Soda + Sede Ash 
ORGANIC CHEMICALS: Ethylens Oxide Ethylene Glycots 
BRATHIESON formeidehyic - Methoncl - Sodium Methyle - ft . 





Corben Dioxide - 
Sodium Chiorite Products 
Potyethylene Glycols - Glycol Ether Setvents 

Ethylene Diemine + Polyemines + Uhenclemines 


changing market conditions, new product develop- 
ments, or requirements for plant expansions. 


At present, a growing number of chemical consumers 
are coordinating their planning and production with 
Olin Mathieson . . . America’s prime producer of basic 
industrial chemicals. Olin Mathieson’s long experience 
and familiarity with the broad market picture will 
prove invaluable in your planning. Why net consult 
with us now? 


MATHIESON CHEMICALS 


OuUtn MATHIESON CWEMICAL CORPORATION 


INDUGTRIAL CHEMICALS DIVISION ° BALTIMORE 3 moO 
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ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT and COMPONENTS 


PRECISION MECHANICS, OPTICAL DEVICES, CERAMICS 


ELECTRONICS 
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advanced techniques & resources 










The producing companies of General Precision Equipment Corporation are 
engaged in the development, production and sale of advanced technological prod- 
ucts. Each of these companies specializes in particular areas of advanced com- 
petence and possesses highly developed techniques and resources in its particular 
field or fields. These are the building blocks of GPE Coordinated Precision Tech- 
nology, through which GPE serves more than a dozen important industries. 

The chart at the left shows the areas in which each GPE Producing Company 
works, But it cannot show the high degree of specialization and the important 
position each GPE Company occupies in its field or fields, 
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The ii-TV Camera; for industrial and 


ee Take TELEVISION, for instance, and the work of engin tS entree dare 1V 
General Precision Laboratory Incorporated, the GPE leader in receiver of monitor; unique packaging 
the field. GPL’s research, development and manufacturing activi- permits placement in ordinarily inaccessible 
ties in TV are concerned with quality equipment for theatre, studio, business, CrORHy ERINGEE GERETUENER WD 
industrial, institutional and military TV and de not relate to the home TV field. se aay en — 
In all the areas in which GPL operates it has played an important part in the making 1 te : 
of television history. 
































@ GPL equipment was used for all video recording of the Coronation, both U. 5. 
and Canadian, It is used by 90% of the studios equipped for video recording, 


q The first appearance of a President en closed-circuit TV—President Eisenhower 
speaking from the White House to distinguished guests at the dedication of the 
Ford Research Center in Dearborn—was projected on GPL theatre equipment, 


producing fine quality pictures up to 65 feet wide. GPL TV Projector, 


with alternate optical 


@ The same large-screen GPL equipment, and high quality, portable, intermediate 
size projection equipment newly developed by GPL, enabled guests assembied in 
several separate ballrooms of the Waldorf-Astoria to see and hear the Queen 
Mother at two New York dinners last Fall; made possible the historic 53-city TV 
hook-up which was a feature of GM's fifty-millionth car celebration, Both these 
types of GPL projection equipment also played key roles in the nationwide “heart- 
video-clinic”—the largest meeting of its kind ever held—attended by over 20,000 
specialists in 35 cities. This GPL equipment is rapidly making closed-circuit TV a 
practical, everyday business and institutional meeting medium. 

@ New uses are developing steadily for ii-TV, GPL's highly efficient industrial and 
institutional closed-circuit TV system: to speed service, eliminate congestion, 
supervise and instruct; to control and speed train make-up and freight car loadings; 
to monitor and improve manufacturing processes; to view hazardous operations; 
for surveillance and security. 


systems; for audiences 
ranging from several 
hundred to thousands 
Does not require 
skilled operator 
Easily transported; 

set up in motter of 
minutes. Completely 
self-contained, 


















@ Many broadcast studios, including New York network stations, are exclusively 
equipped with GPL cameras and control equipment. 
GPL is a leader in military TV with its special and exacting requirements for 
airborne, shipboard and under-water uses and is also at work on color TV. 
A color film camera chain of high quality, for studio use, and additional color 
equipment are in production. 
A broad description of the work of GPL and the other GPE Companies is 
contained in the GPE brochure, “Serving Industry Through Coordinated Precision 
Technology.” For a copy, or other information, address: 


Remote Control TV Camera; 
for broadcast and industrial 
use. Pre-set control permits 
memory of 6 different shots, 
BA tad on servo | 

























remote contro! of lens 
selection, iris, pon ana tilt, 
Highly useful for observing 
dangerous phenomena; 
permits broadcasting 
without use of camera man, 

















General Precision Equipment Corporation 


92 GOLD STREET, NEW YORK 38, NEW YORK 





GPL|zz-7V| made this possible 


Why do people jam theatres and pay millions to see sports events over 
closed-circuit television? 

One big reason is the big bright picture on the screen that makes them 
feel they are at “ringside.” Behind the bright pictures are GPL TV pro- 
jectors made by General Precision Laboratory Incorporated. And these pro- 





jectors—and the cameras and other GPL ii-TV closed-circuit equipment 
that go with them—are used for a lot more than theatre television. 

Ford, General Motors, North American Philips, Sun Oil—these are just 
some of the companies that have put GPL TV equipment to work in busi- 
ness and industry. This equipment is efficient for the largest and the smallest 
taske—from handling a huge meeting to monitoring a single machine. It is 
equally valuable in government and the armed forces, in teaching and in 
medicine, in hospital and custodial institutions. 

That's why General Precision calls its closed-circuit system ii-T7V, 
industrial and institutional television. Conferences, demonstrations, super- 
vision of dangerous processes, surveillance, machine monitoring, record 
checks——the big and little jobs ii-7V can do are limitless. 

There is a place for GPL ti-TV in your organization, 


JUST A FEW OF ITS MANY APPLICATIONS: 


for Surveillance—Identity Checks—Process Control—Sales Meetings 


General Precision Laboratory Incorporated 


PLEASANTVILLE, NEW YORK 


A BUBSIDIARY OF GENERAL FRECISION EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
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EXHIBIT at Tokvo fair dampens Japan's 
hopes of regaining Chinese markets as . . . 


Reds Show Wares 


When Communist China opened its 
exhibit (above) at Tokyo’s annual in- 
ternational trade fair last week, Japanese 
businessmen got a real shock. For five 
years they have been dreaming about 
a return to Japan's profitable prewar 
markets on the China mainland. Not 
only was there no talk of a return to 
free trading, but the Chinese showed 
an array of 3,500 products, many of 
them directly competitive to Japanese 
manufacture. 

But most observers believe the ex- 
hibit is more propaganda than a real 
representation of the product of Chi- 
nese industry. Still, the textile ma- 
chinery, sewing machines, bicycles, tex- 
tiles, and other cheap goods gave busi- 
nessmen—and government planners— 
cause to worry. Will Communist China 
soon be competing with Tokyo for im- 
portant Southeast Asian markets? 
¢ Propaganda—An_ intensive Com- 
munist drive already is afoot to put 
Chinese goods in conspicuous places in 
the Southeast Asian market. Hong 
Kong, Bangkok, and Djakarta are al 
ready seeing it. But the whole drive 
is still peanuts, in world trade terms 
It’s estimated that the total export value 
of Red China’s manufactured goods 
this year won't top $34-million, about 
10% over last year’s total. 

Probably the chief aim of the Pekin, 
trade drive in Southeast Asia is prona 
ganda. Slick new Communist Chinese 
products selling at 60% of the price of 
similar Japanese goods serve to bolster 
the image of a powerful, productive 
new China. They also tie one last 
knot in Peking’s campaign to win over 
completely Southeast Asia’s 12-million 
Overseas Chinese, who control the 
greatest part of its retail commerce. END 
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This immense globe shows the troubled 
planet on which we live about as it 
would appear to a traveler in space who 
saw it from a distance of 5000 miles. 
The globe stands in a neat, walled 
courtyard on the campus of Babson 
Institute of Business Administration at 
Wellesley, Mass. It was dedicated 
last summer. 

There, right before him, the visitor 
sees continents, oceans, mountain 
ranges, all set forth in vivid color. One 
inch on the globe equals twenty-four 
miles on the whirling earth itself. 

More than merely depicting the 
world, the Babson giobe also shows its 


two kinds of motion. It can revolve to 
simulate the daily rotation of the earth 
on its axis, and it moves on a carriage 
around a circular track to simulate the 
earth's movement around the sun. 
Bethlehem Steel engineers assisted in 
developing the intricate machinery to 
move and revolve the globe, and the 
shops of Bethlehem’s shipyard at 
Quincy, Mass., supplied the mounting 
and carriage on which the globe turns, 
together with the forged shaft of tough 
molybdenum steel which holds it in 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 


position. The angle at which the globe 
tiles, 23 degrees 27 minutes from the 
vertical, represents the actual angle of 
the world in space. 

Nothing of the kind comparable to 
the Babson globe has ever existed be- 
fore. It lets the onlooker step back and 
see the earth from a remote vantage 
point. It helps him to visualize it as one 
world, and to acquire a fresh perspective 
on geography and a more immediate 
grasp of such matters as world econom- 
ics and global defense. 


BETHLEWEN 
STEEL 
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DIAL TELEPHONE INTERCOMS 


* THE MOST EFFICIENT 
COMMUNICATIONS SYSTEM YOU 
CAN BUY! 


a ey ponty-engineesed dial tele- 
with a lively awareness what 
commuaica costs can do to 
your P&L sheet. 


FAST, CLEAR AND CONFIDENTIAL 

With all Telecom equipment you 
the , and 
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TELEPHONE 


INTERCOMS 
1019 Admiral Bivd. 
Kensas City, Mo. 
Baltimore 


Important 

Financial Note: 

Telecom equipment i now available 
nation-wide under new 

or Rental plans 
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Government 





In Washington 


Revenue Service, Ax in Hand, 


Scans List of Tax-Exempt Groups 


At last count, there were more than 32,000 tax-exempt organi- 
zations in the U.S. 

This week Internal Revenue Service is scanning the list with 
an eye to pruning the “more controversial” organizations. 

IRS also is reported to be considering new rules that would 
make it tougher for new organizations to attain the desirable 
taxfree status—especially those with active political interests. 

Tax exemptions are given to religious, educational, and chari- 
table organizations. But the experts feel there is a need for 
stricter rules governing “borderline applications.” They say the 
biggest problem is how to separate political action trusts, founda- 
tions, and the like, from organizations that have a legitimate and 
lively interest in public policy but do not try to influence 
legislation. 

Two controversial groups already have felt the weight of IRS’ 
ax: The American Institute of Pacific Relations, and For America, 
an organization dedicated to “enlightened nationalism.” 


House Unit Studies Practices 


Of Freight Forwarders, Brokers 


A House Merchant Marine subcommittee began holding hear- 
ings this week in San Francisco to find out if illegal rebates or 
kick-backs are being handed out by freight forwarders and brokers 
in making deals for overseas shipments. It also suspects that 
some big U. S. corporations that ex a lot of goods have created 
dummy forwarding companies and are getting a rake-off on the 
1.25% commission that steamship companies pay brokers for 


— 

nder the Shipping Act of 1916 it is unlawful for a forwarder 
to give preference to any person or obtain transportation at less 
than applicable rates. But the subcommittee feels the law is 
loosely drawn and that practices under investigation may come 
within the letter of the law. The result may be a request for a 
tightening up of shipping laws. 

The subcommittee plans to call witnesses from 24 big com- 
panies and their export freight forwarders and brokers between 
now and January. Hearings will be in New Orleans in December 
and in New York in January. 


Administration Tips Its Hand 
On Federal Flood Insurance 


Congress got a peek this week at the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion’s tentative proposals for a government-backed system of flood 
insurance. Congressional demands for some sort of federal 
system have been recurring since this fall’s flood disasters in 
New England. 

Actually, the Administration hasn't committed itself to any- 
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After three score and ten 
ARABOL is still growing! 


TH | 
In our 1Q Anniversary Year 


—WE are privileged to serve the leaders in a hundred industries—with 





adhesives for a wide variety of uses... We are grateful to all the fine 
firms whose patronage has helped us to grow, year after year, for 


seventy years. 


now maintain a nationwide network of twelve plants and warehouses 
and four developmental laboratories... Both the laboratory and the 


service facilities are available to all users of industrial adhesives— 


here and overseas. 
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In less than a second, with one 
squeeze of the trigger, a Townsend 
lockbolt pulls the work together 
with a high clinching action, is 
locked in place with uniform pres- 
sure. It is a quick method of pro- 
ducing tight, rigid, permanent 
fastenings that cannot loosen even 
under extreme vibration or shock 
conditions. 

Townsend lockbolts com- 
bine the advantages of riveting 
and bolting —eliminate the disad- 
vantages. Installation is fast — 
under certain conditions, one man 
will install 30 in only 60 seconds. 
Fewer workers will complete an 
assembly in leas time than when 
riveting or bolting. 

The clamping action, or clinch, 
of Townsend lockbolts is higher 
than rivets—-is more uniform than 
bolts and nuts. The lockbolt fills 


Quick As A Wink— 
You Get Secure, Permanent Fastening 
With Townsend Lockbolts 


the hole better than other fasten- 
ers, thus making possible a mere 
rigid joint and also providing an 
effective liquid seal. 

The Townsend lockbolt con- 
sists of two precision-made parts 
—a pin and a collar. Locking 
grooves are provided on the pin 
into which the collar is swaged by 
the pneumatic gun. The pulling 
section of the pin breaks in ten- 
sion at a predetermined point 
when the setting action is com- 
pleted. 

Townsend lockbolts are avail- 
able in steel and aluminum alloy, 
in *@", 4", “%@" and %%" diameters, 
in grip lengths ranging up to 2’, 
in various head styles. For infor- 
mation on how to speed produc- 
tion, get tight, secure, permanent 
fastening with Townsend lock- 
bolts, use the coupon below. 


Licensed under Huck patent nos. 
RE 22,792 ; 2,114,493 ; 2,527,307 ; 2,631,048 ; 2,631,049, 


‘Townsend 
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Seles Offices in Principal Cities 


TOWNSEND COMPANY 





Soles Department 
New Brighton, Pa. 





Pleose send without obliga- 
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thing—not even that such an insur- 
ance program is necessary or practical. 
But it has been and still is conduct- 
ing feasibility studies. 

Asst. Budget Director Roger W. 
jones outlined to a Senate banking 
subcommittee the Administration's 
general thinking on the subject so 
far: 

¢ The program should be strictly 
experimental and run for about three 
years. Individual or business cover- 
age should be limited to about $250,- 
000 for real property, business inven- 
tory, and farm crop loss. Personal 


gd losses should not be cov- 


¢ Private companies should sell 
policies and settle claims. 

¢ Liability for a fixed base portion 
of flood damage should be imposed 
on the insured persons. 

These proposals come nowhere 
near meeting the demands by Sen. 
Herbert Lehman (D-N.Y.}, subcom- 
mittee chairman. He wants a $12- 
billion federal program to cover all 
calamity—$2-billion for natural dis- 
asters (such as floods, hurricanes) and 
$10-billion for war disasters. 


Democrats Busy Probing 
Big Business, WOCS 


With an eye on 1956, the Demo- 
crats are busying themselves with 
Congressional hearings on big busi- 
ness, antitrust laws, and businessmen 
in the Eisenhower Administration. 
Here’s a rundown of what they've 
been doing or plan.to do: 

* The Senate judiciary antitrust 
subcommittee, headed by Sen. Joseph 
C. O'Mahoney in the absence of 
Chmn. Harley Kilgore, will begin a 
three to four-week “study” of the 
General Motors Corp. on Nov. 8. 
O’Mahoney says the study will deter- 
mine whether GM's size and power 
makes “competition almost impos- 
sible.” 

Committee officials say they will 
“play it by ear,” following up leads 
as the testimony goes along. Wit- 
nesses to be called include GM Pres. 
Hariow H. Curtice, T. K. Quinn, 
former General Electric vice-presi- 
dent and author of “I Quit Monster 
Business”; Corwin D. Edwards of the 
University of Chicago, and former 
chief economist for Federal Trade 
Commission. 


* Rep. Emanuel Celler’s House 
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antitrust subcommittee wound up a 
“conflict of interest” investigation 
into the business affairs of Peter A. 
Strobel. Celler accused Strobel of 
“using very poor judgment” in his 
activities on behalf of his New York 
consulting engineering firm while 
serving as General Services Adminis- 
tration Commissioner of Public 
Buildings Service. 

* Celler is picking up his investiga- 
tion of businessmen serving the 
government without compensation 
(WOCS). Arthur S. Flemming, di- 
rector of Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion, headed this week’s list of wit- 
nesses. 

ei oe: a 


Freer U.S. Trade Policy 
Is Under Heavy Attack 


An intensive behind-the-scenes at- 
tack is currently being pressed on 
political and administrative levels 
against Pres. Eisenhower's freer trade 
policy. 

A special interagency committee 
is studying the nation’s so-called “Buy 
American” policy to see if it’s feasible 
to exclude foreign companies in ad- 
vance from bidding on government 
contracts where there is reason to 
believe the foreign bids would be 
rejected in the interests of national 
defense. 

The study was sparked by machine 
tool builders who were alarmed by 
last year's cut in price preferences 
for domestic companies from 25% 
to 6%. 

Office of Defense Mobilization, 
meanwhile, is wrestling with the 
problem of how to apply the defense 
clause of the new Reciprocal ‘Trade 
Agreements Law to a number of in- 
dustries that are seeking special pro- 
tection on defense grounds. Indus 
tries that are involved so far include 
oil, cordage, fluorspar, and watches 
and parts. 

And Joseph Dodge’s Council on 
Foreign Economic Policy is consider- 
ing a proposal by Commerce Secy. 
Sinclair Weeks to exclude foreign 
companies from bidding on any pur- 
chases made under the foreign aid 
programs. 

Weeks reasons that American in- 
dustry should get the benefit of 
the taxpayers’ dollars. If accepted, 
this principle logically could be ex- 
tended to all government purchases 
and could lead to a 100% “Buy 
American” policy. 
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Neoprene washer trapped 
under head seals hole — 
acts as cushion. 
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New Tuff-Tite* Fastener 
Is Leakproof—Holds Securely 
—Protects Surfaces 


Tuff-Tite is 
a new multi- 
purpose fas- 
tener that 
gives tight, 
leakproof 
seating with- 
out cracking 
or chipping porcelain enamel and 
other fine finishes. It also damp- 
ens vibration by acting as a 
shock absorber and eliminating 
squeaks and chatter. 

All this is accomplished by 
Tuff-Tite’s one-piece metal head 
and assembled neoprene washer. 
When tightened, the neoprene 
is trapped and controlled by an 
undercut in the washer head. 
*Trademark 


The neoprene is forced into the 
hole and around the threads to 
provide a cushion which protects 
the surface and forms a water- 
tight and airtight seal. 

Tuff-Tite fasteners are used 
for quick, secure, leakproof fas- 
tening of metals and plastics. 
They are available as tapping 
screws, thread cutting screws, 
drive screws, machine screws, 
stove bolts, wood screws and 
special fasteners. They are made 
of carbon, alloy and stainless 
steel, aluminum, brass and other 
metals in a variety of head styles. 

To learn more about how 
Tuff-Tite can give you leakproof 
surface protection with econo- 
my, use the coupon below. 
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Newsprint: The Price Goes Up Again 
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1955 


@eovsiness weex 


And Congress Asks Why 


Newspaper Fo ages both in the 


U.S. and in Canada, are up in arms. 
Newsprint prices, after staying about 
level since mid-1952, are on the way 
up again (chart), 

Sir Eric Bowater, chairman of 
Bowater Paper Corp., Ltd., tipped the 
industry's hand early last month by say 
ing that newsprint makers would prob- 
ably raise their prices because of mount- 
ing costs. St. Lawrence Corp., Ltd., 
started the ball rolling with announce- 
ment of a $5-a-ton increase. Last week, 
Abitibi Power & Paper Co., Ltd., fol- 
lowed suit; and Canadian International 
Paper Co,, Canada’s largest newsprint 
producer, came in with a $4-a-ton in- 
crease. With Canadian International 
on the team, the best guess is that the 
increase—whether $5 or $4 a ton—will 
be general with Canadian producers 
soon 

Congress, always sensitive to the feel- 
ings of newspaper publishers, is running 
or threatening to run investigations in 
three separate committees. And the 
Justice Dept, last week began calling 
U.S. producers in for conferences “to 
prevent any joint efforts to increase 
newsprint prices.” 

* Dynamite—Why all the fuss about 
newsprint? Other materials go up in 


74 Commodities 


price, without making headlines. But 
this is an explosive commodity on 
several counts: 

¢ Publishers have no alternative 
but to accept a — increase. Nearly all 
newsprint is sold on the basis of long- 
term contracts; the spot, or open, mar- 
ket is very small. Under their contracts, 
publishers can stop buying, but where 
else would they go? 

¢ Cost of newsprint is a substan- 
tial part of the total cost of running a 
newspaper, more so for the large paper 
than the small, because labor cost runs 
higher, proportionately, for the smaller 
papers. The same cost, say, of getting a 
story written and type set goes much 
further for a paper with big circulation. 
Newsprint costs vary from roughly 15% 
of the total for small papers to a sizeable 
30% to 40% for the big-circulation 
dailies. 

¢ Nearly 80% of the newsprint 
used in this country comes from Can- 
ada. Foreign dependence, to this degree, 
is always irritating. For some reason, 
there’s a greater tendency to smell a rat 
when price rises originate in another 
country. 

¢ Newsprint, because it’s essential 
to newspapers, gets involved with the 


Constitution, and with questions of 


freedom of the press and availability of 
information—and so becomes a legiti- 
mate concern of the government. Con- 
gressional quotes on the current situa- 
tion worry whether the increase in costs 
might torce ve papers out of 
business, step up the wave of newspaper 
mergers, or increase advertising rates or 
the newsstand price of papers. 

¢ Profit Pattern—The publishers’ major 
case against a price rise now is the 
fact that aewsprint producers are show- 
ing healthy profits even at the old 
prices. St. Lawrence had a 37% im- 
crease in net profits in the first half of 
this year over the same period in 
1954. 

Last year was a relatively poor one for 
St. Lawrence, but Abitibi, which shows 
consistent gains, came up with a 22% 
increase this year over last. In a recent 
compilation by the Financial Post of 
Toronto of earnings of seven Canadian 
paper firms, only one showed less than 
a 15% gain in first-half profits over last 
year. 

With this record, publishers say, 
there’s littie justification for producers’ 
claims that they need higher prices to 
offset increasing costs. An added sweet- 
ener to profits comes from the recent 
weakness of the Canadian dollar in rela- 
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GF starts a revolution 


At long last...engineers, designers, 
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7 af a Matic 


IN BOOTH 135, CHICAGO EXPOSI- 

TION OF POWER AND MECHANICAL 

ENGINEERING, CHICAGO COLISEUM, 
NOV. 14-18, 1955. 


® Here is the first major improvement 


in a drafting desk in 50 years! 


The man who works at this truly 
modern all-metal desk puts in more 
productive hours without the fatigue 
of standing, bending or stretching as 


with ordinary drawing boards. The 


GF metal business furniture is @ 900d investment 








magic of this desk is GF’s exclusive 
Roto-Positioner and patented Flexi 
Belt which brings the drawing to the 
man regardless of the size or propor 
tion of the work. With Draft-a-Mati 
you'll find higher employee morale 


lower personnel turnover 





in the drafting room! 


draftsmen and architects can now work in 


seated comfort with DRAFT-A-MATIC 











Drowirgs can be moved into position Draft-a-Matic provides oll necessary 
instantly by turning the Roto-Positioner : storage space ip one compact unit 


Each mon hos o complete 
work station. If he must 
refer to books, or make 
calculations, he need only 
swivel around in his choir 
The sliding reference area 
con be extended up te 
18 inches 





he Draft-a-Matic is adjustable to There are too many wonderful new 


ndividual requirements and, with features of the new Draft-a-Matic to 


plenty of extra built-in storage space list here. Send for the Free booklet 


for reference materials, instruments in color, “Introducing the New GENERAL 
books and non-current prints, youdo Draft-a-Matic” for full information FIREPROOFI NG 


iway with extra tables and cabinet Addr The General Fireproofing 


Foremost in Metal Business Furr . 
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Why 
GAIR 
graphic 


design 


rings the 
bell 


GAIR 


engineering 
in packaging 


Graphie design makes the big difference between a carton 
that carries your product and one that sells it 

At Gair we make sure our designers look past their chalks 
and watercolors to the cash register that hands down final 
judgment on any carton’s graphic design 

Our wav of making sure is Gair Package Analvsi This 
study of vour market, distribution and product gives Gai 
artists a line on the kind of graphic design that rings a bell 
with vour customers 

Anv good carton designer can make color do tricks on 
paperboard. But a Gair graphic designer knows which tricks 
pay off 


Gair Package Analysis is a service designed to uncover the 
requirements of a successful carton for your product and your 
market. One of our men will be happy to give vou the whole story 


ROBERT GAIR COMPANY, INC. 
FOLDING CARTONS « SHIPPING CONTAINERS 155 EAST 44TH STREET 


PAPERBOARD « KRAFT BAGS AND WRAPPINGS NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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. . . Sometimes after sev- 
eral months, U. S. producers 
jumped on board... .” 


NEWSPRINT start on p. 74 


tion to the U.S. dollar. Newsprint sold 
in this country is paid for in U.S. 
dollars; Canadians now get more Cana- 
dian dollars in exchange. According to 
the Financial Post, this factor pe 
gives the industry a bonanza of $7.25- 
million. 

* Beady Eye—Publishers’ reaction to 
the price rise was quick and vehement. 
Editor & Publisher called it a “body 
blow” and a “gouge.” Said the Ottawa 
Journal: “The reason for such an in- 
crease? On the basis of existing net 
carnings of newsprint companies, 20 
reason whatsoever. No reason, no ex- 
cuse, except greed.” 

Judging by the flood of indignant 
comment, congressmen and other gov- 
ernment officials, by and large, agree. 
Newsprint producers have been a peren- 
nial target of Congressional investigat- 
ing committees. Canadian companies 
are out of reach, but time and again 
U.S. producers have been called on to 
answer charges of collusion and price- 
fixing. The last such investigation was 
in 1952, at the time of the last general 
price rise. Now the heat’s on again. 
Aside from the Justice Dept. investiga- 
tion, members of the House Judiciary 
Committee, the Senate Banking Com- 
mittee, and the House [Interstate & 
Foreign Commerce Committee are all 
“looking into” the situation. 
¢ Contract Terms—Most observers agree 
that a good deal of the “looking into” 
is to keep U.S. companies from fol- 
lowing the Canadian lead into higher 
prices. And, if history is any guide, it 
won't work, 

Nearly always in the past, announce- 
ment of a price rise by one Canadian 
mill has been followed in rapid succes- 
sion by other Canadian mills. Then, 
sometimes within days, sometimes after 
a lag of several months, U. S. producers, 
one by one, have jumped on board. 

Contracts of most Canadian mills are 
written in such a way that any price 
rise, in order to go into effect, has to 
have company. St. Lawrence’s contracts, 
for example, read that its price can be 
no higher than the average of mee 
charged by Canadian International and 
Consolidated Paper Corp., Ltd.—the 
two largest Canadian soins. Many 
of the smaller newsprint producers also 
peg their price to the average of two 
or three large companies. Contracts of 
the bigger companies, by and large, have 
clauses that limit increases to the “pre- 
vailing” market price, 

In the U. S., too, some contracts 
read roughly the same way: In many 
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PLUG IN 
ANYWHERE - WITH 


ELECTRIFLOOR! 





... because this structural floor system has 
unlimited electrical availability built right in! 


There's no way you can predict how 
many electrical outlets you may need — 
or where you'll want them—ten, twenty 
or fifty years from now. But, you can 
prepare for this by planning your next 
building around Fenestra* Electrifloort. 

With this modern electrified floor sys- 
tem you can have electricai, phone or 
intercommunication outlets in any or 
every square foot of floor space from 
the day you move in . . . for the life of 
the building. 

You can move desks, instal) new elec- 
trical equipment, move partitions, com- 
pletely change office layouts without the 
time, trouble and cost of tearing up 
floors and walls to provide electrical 
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And, because Electrifloor is a struc- 
tural cellular steel subfloor and electrical 
distribution system all in one, it actually 
saves money and time. Its unique design 
combines such light weight with such 
great strength, that both structural steel 
and foundation costs are slashed. 

And construction is speeded, because 
as soon as a few Electrifloor panels are 
laid and interlocked, they immediately 
serve as a flat, smooth working platform 
and material storage space on each floor. 

To utilize all the advantages of Elec- 
trifloor, your building must be designed 
around it, So, get all the facta before you 
start your plans, Write: Detroit Steel 
Products Company, Dept. BW-11, 3425 
Griffin Street, Detroit 11, Michigan. 


"Trademark 
1® 


ELECTRIFLOOR 


TODAY'S FLOOR WITH A FUTURE... UNLIMITED 


OFFICE BUILDING for The 


Norfolk Division 


Office of THE 


TEXAS COMPANY uses Fenes- 


ways. Exclusive 4” handholes and 
large area cells provide easy access 
and avoid crowding wires. 


Contractor: George A. Fuller. 


Commodities 





“... the outlook is that 
Canada‘s exports to the 
United States will continue 
to rise...” 


NEWSPRINT starts on p. 74 


cases the price charged by the largest 
U.S. producer, Great Northern Paper 
Co., i example, can’t “exceed the 
highest contract price at which sub- 
stantial tonnage is sold by any North 
American producer.” 

These pcre were generally written 
into the contracts at the insistence of 
the publishers themselves. They protect 
a newspaper from having to pay sub- 
stantially more for newsprint than its 
competitor pays. But they do have the 
effect of making increases come in a 
rush, and have been the basis for some 
of the suspicions of collusion on the 
part of producers. 
¢ Stocks Are Low—Newsprint has been 
in tight supply, in the U. S. and world 
wide, since the end of World War I; 
and the shortage this year is as acute 
as it ever was. U.S. consumption, 
which had been leveling off over the 
past few years, picked up speed again 
and is now running almost 8% ahead of 
a year ago 

Prosperity is what’s doing it; good 
times have pushed advertising linage in 
newspapers up to record highs. Pub- 
lishers find their stocks are at the lowest 
point since early 1951 and, as they 


® scramble in the small spot market for 

DIS i N G those few extra tons of newsprint, spot 

M EFRCH A N AGU prices have soared far above the old—or 
even the new—contract level. 

U. S. production so far this year has 


almost 28% over last, and 


cl -. i nal : the U. S. is supplying a bigger share 
of construction, the spice and tea containers illustrated here not of its own necds. Added capacity, sack 


only reflect the quality and integrity of internationally famous brand as the new Bowater Southern Paper 
names—-but insure full protection to the products within. Moreover, Corp. mill in Tennessee (BW —Oct. 
these lithographed metal packages are custom-styled and precision- 16°54,p166) is showing up. 

manufactured by J. L. Clark to reduce customers’ filling problems, and * Balance Shifts--Long ago, the U.S. 
are delivered on schedule to assure smoother product distribution . . . iat Ls Bogen F pe rr oe’ . 
The examples pictured above suggest the almost endless range of ae eae ane ts foctoas half "of 
containers which Clark can supply to meet your packaging needs. its own needs. When tariff walls on 
Your inquiry will receive the prompt attention of a sales representa- newsprint went down between the two 
tive, who will gladly furnish you with full information on litho- countries the much lower production 


graphed metal containers and metal specialties, made by J. L. Clark cost north of the border won the day. 
" At the same time, since profit margins 


in relation to the investment needed are 
relatively low, U.S. paper companies 
~ weren't eager to build up newsprint pro 
i, 4... Cearer duction in this pranen-bo.g Casadiine pro- 
duction climbed fast, and by far the 
biggest share of North American output 
Lithographed Meta/ Containers is now firmly lodged in Canada. 

Now the balance on costs has shifted 
back to the point where Canada no 
J. &. CLARK MANUFACTURING CO., ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS longer enjoys any great comparative 

Liberty Division Plant and Sales + Lancaster Pa advantage. With the shift, the outlook 
New York Sales Office + Chrysler Bldg. + N.Y. 17, N.Y is that though the absolute volume of 


Through distinctive styling, superb lithography, and rigid uniformity been up 
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Are you enjoying airline efficiencies 


with your company owned planes? 


s Company owned planes are proving them 
selves more profitable every day—by filling the 
gaps in your other methods of transportation 
by turning travel hours into productive hours 

by “saving the day” when repair parts or 
special orders are demanded on short notice 
And by following the operating practices of 
leading airlines, you can make them even more 
profitable 


se With a Sperry Engine Analyzer* 
cul 


you can 


engine maintenance and repair costs to 


rock bottom. This precision system provides 
a constant “picture” of your engine's per 
formance—uncovers defects or weaknesses 


before they can become serious —saves hours 


of “check-up” and “tune-up” time—and assures 
on-time departures 


e In constant use by many of the 


country § 
leading airlines, company owned planes and the 
military, the Sperry Engine Analyzer requires 
no added personnel—can readily be installed in 
your present planes or in the new planes you 
may be considering. We will be glad to give 
you additional information about this and other 
Sperry developments such as the Auto 

matic Pilot and Integrated Instrument 
System—each assuring greater economy, 

greater comfort and greater dependa- 

bility. Write our Aeronautical Equip- 

ment Division. 
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AMONG THE SCORES 
OF COMPANIES 
USING SPERRY 
ENGINE ANALYZERS: 


Esso Shipping 
Triangle Conduit & Cable 
National Lead 


Davison Chemica! Co 
Div. of W.R. Grace Co 
Petroleum Helicopters 
Fairbanks Morse 
National Dietiliers 


ideal Cement Co 


th AY GYROSCOPE COMPANY 


SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 





a better kind of power 
for the paper industry 





Premium-built for superior 


performance on paper processing 
machines, a full selection of standard 
and special motors is now available 
from Electro Dynamic—America’s 
leading maker of custom-built 
motors since 1880. 


The red E.\D. “power spot” is your 
assurance of extra dependable Electro 
Dynamic power—75 years in the 
making—yours today 


at no extra cost! 
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“ ..memories of hard times 
are vivid enough for the in- 
dustry to be cautious .. .” 


NEWSPRINT starts on p. 74 


Canada’s exports to the U. S. will con- 
tinue to rise, U. S. production will 
rise still faster. 

Canadian production is up 
since the end of the ly prices 
have more than doubled, from around 
$60 a ton to $126 at the old leve., 
$130 or $131 if the latest increase be- 
comes general. Expansion now on thie 
books will add another 11% to Cana 
da’s capacity by 1958 (U. S. production, 
in the same time, is slated to go up 
by 25%). 
¢Gun Shy—Expansion, up to now, has 
not been enough to keep up with the 
tremendous increases in demand. And 
mills still shy away from expanding 
too fast. The Depression hit the indus 
try hard; many mills went broke, and 
thoe that survived were running, at 
times, at only 50% of capacity. Though 
the industry has stayed at over 100% 
of rated capacity since 1947, memories 
of hard times are still vivid enough 
that the industry prefers to play it 
cautiously. 

Capital investment for a new news 

print mill—or even a new machine—)s 
very high (one new machine can run 
to $7.5-million). So much of the cx 
pansion in recent years has been 
speeding up machine runs or otherwise 
modifying machines, instead of build. 
ing new machines or mills. This vear, 
for example, Canadian capacity will be 
increased by 120,000 tons. Of that, 
86,000 will come from improvement to 
existing machines, and 34,000 from new 
machines or mills. Next year Canadian 
International will complete a 10-year, 
$42-million expansion program that will 
have teieeel eagalie - 570,000 
tons to 920,000 tons without the 
addition of a machine—only by faster 
runs and addition of some electronic 
devices. 
Future Needs—Whicther coming ex- 
pansion will keep up with future needs 
18 an open question. Much depends 
on hehe business in the U. S. levels 
off or continues to rise. One big un 
known is what will happen to consump- 
tion ‘~ Britain—the second biggest cus- 
tomer for newsprint—where rationing 
is slated to come off entirely next 
March. 

But one foretaste comes from this 
story: British publishers came to Mont- 
real last May to see if they gould get 
another 100,000 tons of newsprint, 
provided their government would let 
them use the dollars. They could scrape 
up only an extra 50,900 tons. eno 


27° 
>/ 
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She saw Wausau! A noted magazine 


Editor-Publisher discovers a city with an 
Hover tele eons, 


florist, “to be able to make 
your livelihood from something 
you love.” 


unusual name—where even the people 


and their way of life seem different 


Wausau Stor 


by ENID A. HAUPT, Foltor-Publisher of Seventeen Magazine 


Dg not too big—as cities go. About 30,000 population. But there's a 
certain spirit about Wausau that’s really unique. A ‘ personality’ 
that’s easy to meet and to live with. I sensed it the moment I arrived 
in town. 

‘Wausau people have,a kind of warmth and down-to-earthness that 
I like. ‘Hominess,’ I guess, is the word for it. 

“Take Norton Leaps, for instance. He’s a friendly, energetic World 
War II veteran with a knack for flowers. 10 short years ago he started 
a floral shop and greenhouse. Today he has two greenhouses and will 
soon blossom out with a third. As we chatted, | could see how happy 
he was with his work and with Wausau. Obviously, Wausau is equally 
happy with him. 

“But there’s another side to this friendly, easy-going attitude of 
Wausau people. I found that folks up there don’t seem to take up fada. 
They seem to enjoy the freedom of being themselves—not trying to 
copy someone else 

“Wherever I went in Wausau—on the streets, in the stores, at the 
television station, the depot, the hotel—I saw more individuality than 
I've seen in many larger cities. 

**At Wausau Senior High School, for example, I met scores of young 
people. Yet in their dress, 
manners, and speech—even 
the way the girls wore their 
hair — there was no faddish- 
ness, no following of a cur- 
rent craze. 

“Later that day, at din- 
ner, | found this same re- 
freshing attitude in the 
people from Employers 
Mutuals, I wasn’t at all sur- 
prised. For they’re Wausau 
people—with a Wausau 
way of doing things. No 
wonder they've gained a 
reputation for being good 
people to do business with.” 


Haupt visits Miss Kurath’s (standing at 
Home Economics class at Wausau Senior 
School. 


Mrs. 
left 
Hig 


our fairness and unexcelled service on 


ad ” 
Employers Mutuals of Wausau are “good people to do business with Amare ye em gamer ty 7 tia 


The “Wausau personality” which Mrs. 


Haupt discovered is not restricted to 
Wausau’s city limits. The same individu- 
alism, the same straightforward desire to 
do a job right can be found with the folks 
of Employers Mutuals in any of the 90 
cities where we have offices. There’s a little 


bit of Wausau in each of the 48 states! 
What fields do we cover? Everything 
but life insurance. We write all types of 
casualty and fire insurance—including 
automobile, And we're one of the very 
largest in workmen’s compensation. 
In all of these we think you'll appreciate 


with whom you deal directly. 

So if you want information on how we 
can serve your insurance needs, we invite 
you to phone a local office or write to us in 
Wausau, Wisconsin, We'll give you the 
facts quickly and honestly. For that too 
is the “Wausau Way” of doing business 


ae 


Employers Mutuals of Wausau 











How we work 
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In Commodities 


Busy Drivers Cut Gasoline Stocks, 
But Winter Could Send Them Up Again 


Car owners have been good to the oil industry this year. After 
a summer of peak demand, they are now giving gasoline its best 
fall sexson in years, With gasoline the star performer, total oil 
demand through September was 7.4% ahead of a year ago. 

Gasoline stocks—so budensome this time last year—are at a 
reasonably comfortable level now. But from here on the level of 
stocks—and of gasoline prices—will depend as much on the demand 
for heating oil as they do on demand for gasoline. Usually about 
45% of each barrel of crude oil ends up as gasoline. If a cold 
winter pushes heating oil demand—and production—way up, gaso- 
line production will go right up with it. And if that happens, the 
normal winter buildup in stocks could grow to the point where 
stocks next March would again be a problem. 

The position in heating oils is exactly the reverse, Here stocks 
built up fast all summer as the industry pushed to meet gasoline 
demand. Stocks of heating oil are at a record high, 11°% above a 
year ago. Prices are weak, as the industry waits for its first real cold 
weather. The wait has been longer than usual; according to the 
U. S. Weather Bureau, weather for this heating season, since 
Sept. 1, has been 15% above normal. 


Gaan tone Union Coal Mines Score as U.S. 


Sets Wage Minimums for Its Buying 


Labor Secy. James P. Mitchell has set minimum wage rates for 
coal companies selling to the government, under the terms of the 
Walsh-Healey Act. The new rates go into effect on contracts 
negotiated after Nov. 25. 

The action is a victory for the larger—and unionized—coal pro- 
ducers who have complained for years that non-unionized com- 
panies undercut them on government contracts. This hurt 
especially when it came to selling to the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, now the biggest single customer of independent coal 
producers. Tempers flared as unionized producers found small non- 
union operators bidding business away ees them. 

The new minimums vary by region but in nearly every case they 
correspond to union wage rates for the region. But non-union pro- 
ducers still have a 40¢ a ton cost advantage, since they don’t have 
to contribute to the UMW welfare fund. 


Timber Resource Review 
Cheerful—With Reservations 


The U. S. Forest Service has taken the wraps off its much- 
heralded Timber Resource Review. This is a huge (9 lb. by weight), 
thoroughgoing survey of timber supplies; growth and drain, present 
and future, Richard E. McArdle, Forest Service Chief, called it 

a State of the Union message on timber. The last such report 
ae ee —— appeared 10 years ago; this one will be referred to, quoted, 
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Now available on 


Uyadr ostat 


F you're running a General Motors Detroit Diesel 

far from civilization—or in extremely cold weather 

here’s a new low-cog hydraulic starting system 
that insures fast starts every time. 


This Aeroproducts Hydrostarter spins a Diesel fast, 
has no parts or components that require regular 
replacement, costs less to maintain than electric 
starting systems. 


It sells for a lower price than any other nonelectric 
Diesel starter. 


And it’s available today from your General Motors 
Diesel distributor. 


EASY TO INSTALL SIMPLE TO MAINTAIN . 


Your GM Diesel distributor or dealer can quickly 
install the Hydrostarter on your Detroit Diesel 
engines. The system is simple. All it takes is a few 
hours’ time for installation, and arrangement of 
some of the components is optional. 


With a Hydrostarter on your Detroit, Diesel you'll 
frea yourself from the usual starting problems. The 
system is completely self-contained — normal routine 


maintenance checks are all the care it ever needs. 


HOW IT WORKS 


Heart of the system is a hydraulic starting motor 
operated by oil under high pressure. An engine-driven 
pump builds up and maintains pressure in a piston- 
type accumulator. 

To. start a General Motors Diesel equipped with a 
Hydrostarter, the operator opens a simple control 
lever to admit this oil to the motor which spins the 
engine. The control lever also completely engages the 
starting motor’s gears with the flywheel before 
operation. 

Your mechanics will get good use from the hand- 
operated pump which can be used to rotate the 
engine’s flywheel slowly for timing adjustments. This 
pump ean also be used to raise pressure if needed. The 
oil supply is stored and filtered in a reservoir. 


Right now— before winter sets in with a vengeance- 

is the time to see your GM Diesel distributor about 
the new Hydrostarter. He can quickly install this new 
starting system on your Detroit Diesel engines—or 
can give you full information on the new Hydrostarter. 





Detroit Diesel Engines — 


x NEW LOW-COST 
e HYDRAULIC 


STARTING SYSTEM 





DETROIT DIESEL 


ENGINE DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS 


America’s Largest Exclusive yr as 
Single Engines ...30 to 300 H, P. Multiple Units ...Up to 893 H, P. 











It’s O.K... 
i've got the 
FORT HOWARD 
PAPER TOWELS! 


If you want a paper towel that takes the drip 
out of a dunking, rely on Fort Howard Paper 
‘Towels — because Fort Howard's Stabilized 
Absorbency keeps paper towels fresh and 
fully absorbent regardless of towel age. 


That's why you can buy Fort Howard Towels 
in economical quantities and know the last 
case will be just as absorbent as the first. And 
remember, only Fort Howard offers the 18 
grades and folds that assure low-cost user 
satisfaction for every type of washroom. 


Call your Fort Howard distributor salesman 
today .. . he has the towel to fit your needs! 


FORT HOWARD PAPER COMPANY, Garten Bay, WISCONSIN 
For 36 Years Manufacturers of Quality Towels, Toilet Tissue 


and Paper Napkins 
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and argued over for years to come. 

The U. S. has already felt the 
pinch of decreasing timber supplies. 
Over the past several decades, use of 
wood has lagged far behind that of 
other materials, and still the pressure 
of demand has been so great that 
prices have shot up more than in any 
other major group of materials. 

Against this background, the report 
forecasts that by the year 2000 de- 
mand for timber in this country will 
be at least two-thirds again as high as 
it is today. This estimate assumes 
that prices will continue to rise, and 
that per capita consumption will con- 
tinue to go down. If wood could 
maintain the place in the ecoromy it 
has today, demand would double. 

Overall, growth of new timber 
now just about matches the rate at 
which it’s being cut—a real victory 
for forest management. But the over- 
all figures conceal some important 
factors: The big shortage is in saw- 
timber—the big-diameter logs—and 
sawtimber is being felled faster than 
it’s grown. By the year 2000, saw- 
timber growth may be as much as 
two-thirds below needs. Also, the 
quality of standirg timber is declin- 
ing; the best is picked eff first, what's 
Jeft is in smaller and poorer trees, 
and in less preferred species. 

The report finds over-all quality of 
forest management by industry and 
by the government is at an equally 
high level—but that there's still a 
great deal of room for improvement, 
particularly in the South, in cases 
where timber is held on farms or by 
other small owners. ‘Taken as a group, 
these small owners control 60% of 
commercial forest land. 


COMMODITIES BRIEFS 


Zine producers who raised their 
prices to 134 ¢ a Ib. last month (BW— 
Oct.22'55,p78) were forced to lower 
them again when the rest of the in- 
dustry didn’t follow along. Now 
several smelters have upped the dif- 
ferential between the Prime Western 
and Special High grades by 4¢ a bb.; 
demand for the Special High, used in 
die-casting, has been especially strong. 

Aluminum expansion by another 
50% can be expected over the next 
five years. The forecast was made in 
an address to the Aluminum Assn. by 
Dexter M. Keezer, director of the 
Economics Dept. McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Co. 
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The first operation with the patient under ether 
anesthesia was performed at Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hospital in Boston, When the operation was 
completed, the surgeon, Dr. Warren exclaimed, 
“Gentlemen, this is no humbug!” 


He put pain to sleep... 


Before October 16th, 1846, surgery was 
extremely painful. Then Dr, William 
Morton —a dentist 
bling tumor patient before a crowded 


etherized a trem- 


gallery of Boston physicians. When he 
put that patient to sleep . . . he put 
pain to sleep for multitudes of future 
sufferers. 

New and improved techniques have 
been developed since Morton's time 
in which alloy and stainless steels 
made with Vancoram ferro alloys 
have played a key role, 

Today, for example, stainless hypo- 
dermic and syringe needles provide a 
sterile medium through which potent 
new drugs bring blessed relief to those 
in pain. During surge’ /, special chrome 
and vanadium steels — made with Van- 
coram ferro alloys impart “spring 


VANADIUM CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


temper” and a fine cutting edge to 
many surgical instruments . . . proper- 
ties which make metal kind to tissue 
in moments of delicate penetration. 
Elsewhere, from polio vaccine mixers 
to kitchen equipment, sterilizers to 
counter tops, stainless steel battles 
bacteria as no other metal can... 
assures permanence and appearance 
as well, 

Working toward the betterment of 
mankind in every industry is Vanadium 
Corporation of America—one of the 
nation’s leading producers of ferro al- 
loys, metals and chemicals. Through 
its integrated mining, milling and 
smelting operations, VCA serves the 
iron, steel and aluminum industries 
with “tailor-made” alloys for virtually 
any purpose mankind can demand 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
PITTSBURGH + CHICAGO «+ DETROIT « CLEVELAND 


Stainless steel is used in countless applications 
throughout the modern operating room. Instrument 
stands, trays, basins, lightshades, to name but a 
few, all depend on its inherent cleanliness and its 
resistance to powerful antiseptics 


Producers of alloys, metals and chemicals. 


PLANTS—Niagore Falls. N.Y.; Graham, W. Vo.; 
Cambridge, Ohio; Durango and Noturita, Colo 
RESEARCH CENTER Cambridge, Ohio 


MINES — South America, Southern Rhodesia, 
Canoda, U.$. A 





RESEARCH 


For These Personnel Problems 


® 2-million problem drinkers lose from 22 to 25 work doys 
a year, cost industry about $500-million. 





100,000 workers become so mentally ill each year that 
they enter state hospitals, lose about six months from 


work apiece. 


85%. of industrial medical service goes to 30°%/, of the 
workers in one plant, and the same 30%, cause most of 
the “headaches” in labor relations. 


Seriously troubled employees have three times as many 
safety, shop rule violations in one large company. 


Personality study of 300 executives indicates that failures 
can be traced directly to character traits. 


Character traits account for 90%, of causes for firings, 
76%, of the reasons why promotions were not granted in 
a major oil company. 


DRS. KARL A. AND W. C. MENNINGER, 
Albert Lasker Award Winners, say that . . . 


@evsimess weeg 


New Study May Give Answers 


followed by some icing for the Men- 
ningers’ cake. Last week the American 
Public Health Assn. conferred an Alb 


Enlistment of psychiatry in the fight 
against the manifold industrial problems 
listed above has become a fact—and a 


workers annually cost industry at least 
$3-billion through job ven absen- 
teeism, alcoholism, goldbricking, sabo- 


fact that seems bound to grow in im- 
portance, 

The Rockefeller Brothers Foundation 
took a major step to make it grow when 
it granted $105,000 for the establish 
ment of a division of industrial mental 
health at the Menninger Foundation 
and Clinic, of Topeka. The sum is not 
a large one, but the grant gives a hefty 
shove just the same, for it means that 
the famous doctor team of the Men- 
ningersKarl A. and William C.—will 
be able to expand their specialized train 
ing of industrial psychiatric personnel. 

he grant, onshe four weeks ago, was 
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bert Lasker Award on the Menninger 
Foundation. 
* Public R ition—The significance 
of the Rockefeller grant and the award 
lies in the public recognition it will 
bring preventive psychiatry. The Men- 
ningers are the leading exponents of 
the idea that psychiatry should come 
out of the hospital and contribute what- 
ever it can to the well-being of mankind. 
Actually, it’s going to take a lot more 
than $105,000 to do very much about 
industrial mental health. This sum is 
little more than a drop in the bucket 
when vou consider that “maladjusted” 


tage, vandalism, interpersonal frictions, 
executive breakdowns, and other mani- 
festations of emotional difficulties. But, 
at least, it’s a sign of a growing realiza- 
tion that something should be done 
about attacking these problems. 


1. The Problems 


In the last 15 years or so, the lan- 
guage of oes has become almost 
commonplace in America. The facility 
with which the average high school stu- 
dent tosses around the once tabu sub- 
jects and words often comes as a shock 
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Keeping service on the beam 


How Emery Our client’s business has skyrocketed. Supplying information to customers 
on the progress of their shipments was a problem. So we sat down together 
and came up with this solution. Each night, Monday through Friday, dupli- 

helps keep cate copies of invoices covering all shipments for that day are packaged 

together in the company’s plant in Massachusetts. These packages are 

your customers then turned over to Emery for delivery to our client's major sales offices 

in New York, Chicago and Los Angeles by 9 o'clock the following morning, 

The result: each office has necessary information on all shipments due so 

customers now get timely reports on how and when their shipments will 
be delivered — while communication costs have been drastically cut. 

Only Emery can do this kind of precise nationwide job... and for you 

too. Write or call today for all the facts about “Distribution Service”... 
exclusively designed for your sales, advertising and promotion people, 


“Air Freight Makes Better Business” 


EMERY AIR FREIGHT CORPORATION 


General Offices: 801 Second Avenve, New York 17, N. Y. 
Other offices or agents in all major cities and towns in the United States. Emery also serves Alaska and Caneda. 


up to date 


on orders 








New Improved 


SCOTCHRAP 


Helps Cut Corrosion’s Annual Bill 


New! Super-conformability at high or low temperature. 
Satisfactory application down to zero degrees. 

New! Increased adhesion at cold temperatures. 

New! Green corrosion-inhibitor built into the adhesive. 

Plus the regular “SCOTCHRAP” advantages! Tough viny! 
plastic resists abrasion above or below ground, prevents 
corrosion. Pressure-sensitive adhesive sticks tight and 
holds. Write 3M, Dept. BE-115, St. Paul 6, Minn., for 
free catalog. 


FAST! SCOTCHRAP" canbe SMALL OR LARGE! “SCOTCHRAP” is sold by the square 
applied by hand or machine— in 1”, 2”, 4”, 6” and 8” widths. Two thicknesses: 10 mils 
in a hurry! (No. 50), and 20 mils (No. 51). 


#80. U.S. Par, OFF, 


SCOTCHRAP Pipe Insulation 


THE TERM “SOOTOHRAP™ (8 A REGISTERED TRADEMARK OF MINNESOTA MINING AND MPG. CO... ST. PALL. 
6, MINN, EXPORT GALES OFFICE) © FARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N.Y. IN CANADA, F.0. BOX 75), LONDON 
ONTARIO, 
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to the older generation. But the lan- 
guage is used not only at home or cock- 
tail parties. It’s all around us. 

Those partially overheard conversa- 
tions in streetcars, clevators, rest rooms 
frequently consist of an amateur analysis 
of the speaker's associates in terms of 
complexes, drives, and sex life. And 
the fearless hero and pure herome have 
almost disappeared from fiction, to be 
replaced in novels, TV, and the movies 
by characters torn by all manner of 
psychoses 
¢ Extent of “Maladjustment’—Stil), 
most people retain a sneaking suspicion 
that “mental health” or “maladjust 
ment” is something involving only 
“crazy” people and perhaps “the 
slums,” something far removed from 
their daily lives. Statistics provided by, 
say, the National Mental Heaith Com- 
mittee ring no bell for them, although 
the chances are about one in four that 
they are one of the statistics. While 
“maladjustment” may not be the only 
cause, it’s certainly a major factor in ail 
of these situations: 

e For every four marriages a year, 
there is one divorce 

¢ About 50,000 Americans are ad- 
dicted to narcotics. 

¢ About 1,750,000 serious crimes 
are committed every year. 

¢ About 265,000 children between 
the ages of 7 and 17 are brought into 
juvenile courts each year. 

¢ About 12% of the 15-million 
men examined for induction into the 
armed forces during World War Il 
were rejected for neuropsychotic dis- 
orders. 

¢ One out of every 18 persons now 
alive will spend some part of his life 
in a mental hospital. 
¢ Worker Dissatisfaction—In industry, 
more than in any other area of Ameri- 
can life, we are constantly being re- 
minded of the dissatisfactions, strife, 
and violence that occur between groups 
of our citizens. 

In the words of “Dr. Will” Men- 
ninger: “Many jobs don’t offer a very 
adequate outlet for some of the instinc- 
tive energy that is in all of us. 

“True, there are some compensations. 
Sometimes we feel that our work is 
sufficiently worthwhile to make up for 
the fact that we don’t have the outlet 
we need. Often we gain satisfaction 
from the very happy personal relation- 
ships we have on the job. One of the 
most advantageous aspects of any kind 
of job is the feeling that we ‘belong.’ 
Monetary gain, too, is often a source of 
satisfaction. 

“In the opposite direction, we see, 
across the country, very many evidences 
of dissatisfaction with work. In man- 
agement-labor difficulties, labor often 
appears to be fighting for material re- 
turns when it is actually striving for 
job satisfaction. The restrictive nature 
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THAT YOU CAN SAVE 
WITH COPYFLEX ! 
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Depending on the size of your company, hundreds to thousands 

of hours are wasted each month by personnel who are forced by 
paperwork to become “copy cats.”’ Time and time again they 

copy by hand the same original information from one departmental 
form to another. Their work is costly, slow, often inaccurate. 


The new, versatile Copyflex Model 100 does the work of “copy cats” 
. . . faster, at far less cost, and without errors. With Copyflex, 
original information is written only once—department copies are 
mechanically reproduced from the one original action paper. 
Letter-size copies are produced at a cost of less than a penny each 
for materials, Copyflex one-writing systems can be tailored 

Find how Copytiex con simplify ond speed to any systematized paperwork in your firm, to speed and simplify 

the following poperwork: purchasing, production, shipping, invoicing, accounting, and a 

Purchase Requisitions Accounting Reports host of other operations. Valuable personnel are freed for otizer 
= sappy hme wy Hos ry rape important work. Operations are better controlled. You save 
Consolidated Reports Tox Returns thousands of dollars in time and labor, 


Product Ord Soles Analyse 4 Me ‘ 
Shiesine Slotiees wale a eid Copyfiex machines are quiet, clean, odorless, They require only 


an, electrical connection, can be operated by anyone, 
Mail coupon today! 
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(BRUNING Peet mo eine Soe 


/ " 7 Name _ Title 
ek ten ake CX 700 pany 
translucent paper—in seconds. Address 


Specialists in Copying Since 1897 Ble County Stete___ 
a A A AS TT TT! 
CHARLES BRUNING COMPANY, INCORPORATED © 4700 MONTROSE AVENUE «+ CHICAGO 41, ILLINOIS 
In Conada: Charles Bruning Company (Canada) Lid., 105 Church St., Toronto 1, Ontario 






































but you can’t 
sell it in PIECES! 


New products are born in the minds of men. First e# an 
idea or theory. 
Then blueprints are drawn up detailing the specifications 
for the various parts that go to make wp the whole. 
After the parts are fabricated they are little more than a 
hodge-podge of useless pieces until FASTENERS enter the picture. 
BOLTS, NUTS and SCREWS biod the parts together 
into the final, useful product. 
FASTENERS, in short, are the final KEY to transmitting 
an idea for a product into reality. 
That's why Lamson & Sessions constantly emphasizes the 
importance of fasteners. Why we invite you to play safe and 
check with us on any fastener problem. 


The home of “quality controlled” fasteners 


The LAMSON B SESSIONS Co. ~ Goneret Oitices: 1971 W. 85tr Street, Clevelend 2, Ohio 


Plonts ot Cleveland end Kent, Ohio * Birmingham + Chicago 
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of work as we enforce it upon ourselves 
—the regimentation, the routine, and 
often the lack of opportunity for crea- 
tiveness—adds, I think, to job dissatis- 
faction.” 
¢ Cost to Industry—What does Dr. 
Will's theorizing mean in dollars and 
cents to industry? It shows up in the 
surveys that have been conducted with 
increasing frequency by industrial re- 
searchers in the last few years: 

¢ In a study of 127 plants, a group 
of industrial psychologists found that 
the workers were galled by rules that 
assigned them to dining rooms and 
toilets inferior to those of their bosses 
and that left them to scramble for park- 
ing space in lots where stalls were re- 
served for executives. The worker, the 
research team said, was frustrated, made 
to feel like an “inferior creature, a num- 
ber in a department.” As a result, 
there was greater pressure through the 
union for more money to make up for 
an emotionally dissatisfying work atmos- 
phere, and meantime the workers con- 
tinued to exhibit all the hostility, 
sloppy production, inefficiency, and lack 
of motivation that resentment can pro- 
duce. 

¢ Statistics on accidents indicate 
that some 30% of the workers become 
involved in 85% of the accidents, as a 
result of emotional troubles. Additional 
research has shown that the seriously 
troubled employee had three times as 
many safety violations, shop rule viola- 
tions, and disciplinary contacts; two 
and one half times as many grievances 
and medical dispensary visits, and one 
and one half times as many minor surgi- 
cal requirements, sick days, and a 
sences for personal reasons as other 
employees. 

¢ In a study at a major oil com- 
pany, character traits were said to rep- 
resent 90% of the causes for discharge 
and 76% of the reasons for which pro- 
motion was not granted. Another study 
of 4,000 cases of discharge in 76 com- 
panies indicated that 85% were fired 
primarily because of character traits. 


ll. The Menningers 


The Menninger Foundation and 
Clinic in Topeka has been described 
as “America’s psychiatric—and psycho- 
analytic—powerhouse.” And the phrase 


is =. 

The foundation, a nonprofit profes- 
sional organization dedicated to the 
conquest of mental illness and improve- 
ment of health, was established in 
1941. But its “istory starts in 1908 
when Dr. Charles Frederick Menginger 
visited the Mayo Clinic and dreamed 
that his young sons, Karl and Will, 
should be doctors and that together 
they would establish “The Menninger 
Clinic.” 

The dream came true in 1919 when 
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Fifty thousand feet up or fifty fathoms 
down . . . you'll find Harrison heat 
exchangers keeping the engines cool! 

Boat or plane, car or train, Harrison 
has the heat exchanger for the 

job. For temperature is our business... 
we re specialists in temperature 

control, and we've solved the “hot” 
problems of manufacturers in many 
fields in the past forty years. 


For example, Harrison cools many of the 


Army's biggest bombers and fastest jet 
TEMPERATURE fighter planes. Harrison cools many of 

the newest Diesel locomotives. There's a 

good chance, too, that your family car 

is equipped with an efficient, dependable 

Harrison radiator. 


For versatility and reliability—for 
space-saving, weight-saving, money- 
saving heat transfer equipment, you can’t 
beat Harrison! No wonder so many 
designers and manufacturers are 
depending on Harrison to take the 

heat off. If you have a cooling problem, 
look to Harrison for the answer! 





HARRISON RADIATOR DIVISION 
GENERAL MOTORS CORP., LOCKPORT, N. Y. 


FOR EVERY HEIGHT! 


TEMPERATURES 


me | //ARRISON 








Introducing the World's New Weight 


Challenging answer to the nation’s diminishing iron ore 


reserves is taconite — parent-rock of the rich deposits on 
our great Mesabi Range. Billions of tons of this “lean” ore 
are available. But its iron content is only 20-30% and it's 


much harder to mine and beneficiate than high-grade ore. 


Squeezing the iron out of this flint-hard, abrasive rock 
calls for maximum efficiency in handling about three times 
as much raw material as ever before. This, ir: turn, requires 
operations and equipment on a scale unprecedented in size. 
Since moving mountains at minimum cost is a specialty of 
the G.T.M.—Goodyear Technical Man—he naturally was 
called on for help. 


The world’s strongest conveyor belt was one of his con- 


tributions. When engineers at one of the first commercial 


taconite projects called for a belt to haul a staggering 
3360 tons per hour up a 16° incline, the G.T. M. answered 
with a giant, 60”-wide, steel-muscled belt, capable of work- 
ing under the never-before-achieved tension of 120,000 


pounds and with a breaking strength many times greater. 


85 miles of high-tensile steel cable, 7000 square yards 
of fabric and 48,000 pounds of specially compounded 
rubber were used to create this behemoth of belts. After 
months of precision-building, it was spliced endless on the 
job and now is hauling a mountain of 12,600,000 tons ore 
per year over L000 feet, from crushers to loading house — 


at minimum cost and maintenance. 


Burdensome problems in moving bulk materials may 
well be lifted from your shoulders by the G.T.M. and his 
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OODYEAR INDUSTRia, 


-Specified 


WORLD’s STRONGES? SLOPE 


PRODUCTS 


CONVE YOR Bei7 


Lifting Champion! 


| | 
cost-cutting conveyor belts. Why not find out, today? You RIMAR i | 
can contact the G.T. M. through your Goodyear Distributor ea NOAR Dt 
or by writing Goodyear, Industrial Products Division, nl 
Akron 16, Ohio. : 


YOUR GOODYEAR DISTRIBUTOR can quickly supply you with Hose, 
Flat Belts, V-Belts, Packing or Rolls. Look for him in the Yellow Pages of 
your Telephone Directory under ‘Rubber Products” or ‘‘Rubbe; Goods.” 


GOOD/YEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 
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Plexiglas ... Sales aid for fine products 


Look at the molded parts above. Look around you 
Notice how Piexieias acrylic plastic is used for 
moldings that combine beauty and function on many 
of the fine products you see and use every day 
There's proven sales appeal in this modern way to 
sign your name 


The water-white transparency of PLexicias gives 
depth and brilliance to back-surface paints and 
metallized coatings. Colored moldings stay fresh and 
bright for years, PLexiGLas is tough, has outstanding 
resistance to breakage, weather and corrosion 


You find PLexio.as molding powder used for trade- 
marks, nameplates and control knobs on all types 
of home appliances and communication equipment; 
tail lights, instrurnent panels and decorative parts 
on cars; transparent industrial valves; outdoor light- 
ing fixtures; optical equipment; heels on women’s 


shoes. Our brochure, “Molding Powder Product 


Design’’, will tell you how and where to use 
PLEXIGLAS to make your products more serviceable 
and saleable. Send for your copy, today 


Piexia.as is « trademark, Reg. ('.8. Pat, OF. and in other principal 
countries in the Weatern Hemiaphere. 


Chemicals for Industry 


ROHM & HAAS COMPANY 
Washington Square, Philadeitphia 5, Pa. 


Representatives in principal foreign countries 


Canadian [ist idbuter: Crystal Glass & Plastics, Lid 


190 Queen's Quay at Jarcia St., Toronto, (ntario 





the clinic was founded, but it adopted 
psychiatry as its specialty. At the time, 
psychiatrists going into practice in the 
big cities were having a difficult time 
making a living. Few professionals ex 
ey a clinic to endure long in the 
and of tall corn and sunflowers. 

¢ Psychiatrist’s Mecca—The flow of pa- 
tients, however, soon contradicted the 
experts. The Menningers were forced 
out of their downtown office into a re- 
modeled farmhouse on the edge of 
town. Additions have been added 
steadily. In 1941, the Menninger 
Foundation was incorporated as a non- 
profit institution and absorbed the prop- 
erties of the clinic. Today, the founda- 
tion with a dozen buildings occupies 40 
acres and the Child Psychiatry Depart: 
ment has three buildings in a separate 
location. 

Other hospitals have been built in 
the area as Topeka became a mecca for 
psychiatrists. Psychiatry is now the 
city’s second largest industry, involvin 
as patients, doctors, technicians, a 
maintenance personnel close to 10,000 
people. 

Che foundation today is a training 
and research center as well as a hospital 
and clinic. The training program began 
in 1946 and since that time has grad- 
uated about 500 students. Industrial 
preventive psychiatry, bolstered by the 
recent Rockefeller grant, is primarily a 
research activity. 
¢ Application to Industry—The indus- 
trial program had its roots in Dr. Will's 
military service during World War II 
(brigadier general). As director of the 
neuropsychiatry division in the Surgeon 
General's office, he was in charge of the 
mental health of some 10-million Gls. 
After the war, he helped set up Winter 
General Hospital in Topeka, which was 
taken over by the Veterans Administra- 
tion. 

“The Army functioned as a huge in- 
dustry does,” Dr. Will said recently. 
“In it, psychiatry played a selotively 
prominent role. Why could it not con- 
tribute to civilian industry and busi- 
ness? 
¢ Gaining Perspective—To obtain in- 
formation for establishment of the new 
division, Dr. Harry Levinson, a founda- 
tion graduate and a clinical psychologist 
particularly interested in the problems 
of industry, was added to the staff. In 
the last year, Dr. Will and Dr. Levin- 
son have traveled about 20,000 miles 
observing, asking questions, looking for 
leads, trying to obtain a perspective on 
industrial mental health. Together they 
visited almost all the psychiatrists work- 
ing full time in industry, many industrial 
health departments. They talked with 
professors teaching labor relations, in- 
dustrial psychology, industrial mediaiwe, 
human relations. They sat in en union 





The difference is 


EXPERIENCE! 


In earthmoving, the little fellow 
shown above doesn’t stand a chance 
when pitted against a bulldozer—he 
may think he has a good idea . . . but 
his reasoning isn’t based on experience, 
or on a sound knowledge of his 
problem. 

Correctly linking horsepower to in- 
dustrial powered equipment also calls 
for experience, and for a sound basic 
knowledge of the problems involved 
in preventing equipment failure, costly 
downtime and interrupted work cycles. 





For these reasons, more and more 
powered equipment users specify Twin 
Disc power linkage—and more and 
more powered equipment manufactur- 
ers install Twin Dise power linkage as 
standard equipment. Since 1918, Twin 
Disc has specialized exclusively in the 
design, manufacture, and application 
of both Friction and Fluid Drives. As 
a result, Twin Disc provides exactly 
the right Drive for nearly any equip- 
ment used in any industry! 





Twin Dise Torque Converter Drive is stondord 
in this new HD-21, and in oll Allis-Chalmers 
torque converter-equipped crawlers. It is also 
standard in torque converter drive crawlers 
menviactured by Ceterpillor and International. 


They talked to personnel directors and Branches or Seles Engineering Offices: Cleveland + Dalles + Detroit + Los Angeles * * Mew Orleans * Tulse 
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Let’s face 


..then we'll FEEL better 
...and LOOK better 


Facing facts about your fat may 
not be fun... but, better now 
than in a hospital! For fat is 
dangerous. Overweight often 
shortens life. What's the answer? 

Everywhere you turn, some- 
body’s selling some scheme for 
reducing. Freak dieting . . . fad 
menue... “Slimjim’s Secret” 

. half truths or whole hokum. 
Maybe you try this trick meal- 
method or that, for a few weeks, 
and give up in discouragement. 
First you starve, then you stuff; 
nothing takes off that fat and 
keeps it off! 

Yet your own physician has 
known all along the safe, sound, 
scientifie way for you to attain 
your correct weight and hold it. 
The secret is no secret at all. 
It’s sound nutrition. 

Let's face it. Your problem is 
not how to starve; it’s how to eat! 

And Better Homes & Gardens 
Diet Book tells you how in 


Betterllomes 


plain language, shows you how 
in pictures, diagrams, tables a 
child can understand. It’s enjoy- 
able, too, because for the first 
time diet makes sense. When 
you know what you're doing and 
exactly why, there’s no strain 
on your wilipower. There’s no 
struggle, just understanding. 
Eating again becomes the pleas- 
ure it should be. 

Friends begin telling you how 
well you are looking. And, by 
golly, you feel better! That's 
what better nutrition will do 
for you. 

Get rid of fat safely and gain 
in health, with Better Homes & 
Gardens Diet Book. 

Wherever books are sold, 
$2.50 .. . and guaranteed . . 
your money refunded if not sat- 
isfied. To order postpaid, remit 
to Better Homes & Gardens, 307 
Meredith Building, Des Moines 
3, Iowa. 





especially to 
“Personnel” 


business executives. They've scoured 
the literature. 

The advice they got from — 
concerned with emotional prob $s in 
industry boiled down to this: “The only 
way to study and attack such problems 
from your point of view is to begin 
some small service to industry. Once 
within the plant, your own experience 
wil! make certain problems immediately 
apparent to you that are not apparent 
to those without psychiatric understand- 


ing. 


iil. The Next Three Years 


How do the Menningers propose to 
get the newly established unit moving 
on industria] mental health. 

Dr. Will sees first the recruitment of 
a staff of trained personnel to assist 
Dr. Levinson. He believes in the team 
approach and wants the staff to include 
a psychiatrist, a sociologist, and a man- 
agement specialist. This team would 
choose an industry and study it for 
two or three years. Several industries 
already have volunteered to be used as 
guinea pigs. 
© Fact-Gathering—In addition to the 
firsthand accumulation of facts and ex- 
perience, the data of published sesearch 
and contemporary thinking will have to 
be studied and integrated to make the 
survey complete. This means building 
up a library of books and journals de- 
voted to industrial problems. 

After three vears of study and re- 
search, Dr. Will believes that the team 
will be able to launch a program that 
will have far-reaching effects on many of 
the problems of industry. For this later 
program he hopes to get support from 
industry not only in the form of money 
for research and training, but also for 
putting psychiatric consultants on the 
company payrolls and establishing emo- 
tional aid stations in the plants. 
¢ Character Analyses—While a scien- 
tific program is three years away, the 
prolife writings of the Menninger 
brothers provide some interesting anal- 
yses of character traits and what they 
now consider important characteristics 
of good mental health. 

“The kind of leader that I would 
wish in many, many high places,” Dr. 
Will wrote last year, “is the man who 
has some understanding of personalities, 
their structure and function, how they 
work, and who knows of the unreason- 


ableness in all of us and the hostilities 
we all have.” 

Of motivation in industry, he said: 
“Unless we help a man understand what 
his job is and give him a total pam 
what his part on the team is, 
never really be a member of the team. 

. While there may be effective com- 
munication from above down, there are 
rarely any communications from below 
up.” [No 


Why not make this 
medically - approved 
book available to 
your executives? 

It’s cheaper than 
sick-leaves or loss 
of valuable men. 


DIET 
BOOK | 
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One million feet of contraction joints were cut in the West Virginia Turnpike (above) 
with Cardinal abrasive cutting blades (above right) in record time, at lowest cost in 


history. Bump-free turnpike (lower right) is the result. 


new highway joint cutting 


saves bumps and bucks 


Whenever you spot a machine like the one above during 
new highway construction, you'll know that Borden chem- 
icals are at work in a revolutionary way to build a smoother 
road ... while saving your tax dollars, too! 

The unusual new machine is a concrete cutter that puts 
all-important contraction joints in the highway after the 
concrete is laid in an endless monolithic slab. Actual cutting 
is done by rugged abrasive blades developed by Cardinal 
Engineering Cerp., of Philadelphia— bonded with a special 
Durite resin produced by Borden’s Chemical Division. The 
new method immediately saves time and money, because 
hand-formed joints are no longer needed . . . the concrete is 
poured and worked at a much faster rate as a continuous 
slab. In addition, future tax savings are assured because 
less maintenance will be needed, thanks to these more 
efficient contraction joints. 

When you first drive over the finished highway, you'll 
quickly notice another big advantage of modern abrasive- 
cut joints. No more “thump-thump-thump” such as caused 


ADHESIVES * CASEIN * INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
RESINS * POLYMERS * MOLDING COMPOUNDS 


by the ridges at each hand-formed joint. Driving is really 
s-m-o-o-t-h! 

We're proud to cite that Mr. Edward Zuzelo, President 
of Cardinal Engineering Corp., calls the quality and uni- 
formity of Durite resin an important factor in the success 
of the Cardinal cutting blades that make this new joint 
cutting method possible. It is another example of the many 
ways in which the variety of Borden chemicals listed next 
to our signature are serving American industry. If you feel 
that Borden's wide experience in any of these fields can 
help you develop or improve one of your products... 
consult us without obligation. The Borden Company, 
Chemical Division, Dept. BW-115, 350 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. 











COORDINATORS of Burlington's manufacturing lines, cutting James Eskridge, 39, dress and underwear fabrics; Robert A. 
scross 14 company units, 110 plants: At top, Leonard K. Fitz Gilliam, 45, finishing, spun stuff, automotive fabrics; Thomas B. 
gerald, 45, for cotton manufacturing, Then, counterclockwise, Sain, 38, hosiery; Thomas S. Tolar, 40, top liaison man. 
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By any yardstick, Burlington Industries is the big- 
gest U. S. textile combine ever. In five years, it has 
pushed out from its base in rayon and synthetics— 
now ranks high in ribbons (right), cotton goods, 
woolens—is in almost every major textile field. 
Founder-and top man J. Spencer Love (cover) uses 
the five younger executives at left as key men to 
keep his sprawling empire together. 

(STORY CONTINUES on page 106) 


Burlington Spins 
Giant Textile Web 


FINISHING its own cloth was com- 
pany's first postwar expansion move. 


HOSIERY, now big Burlington line, 
was an early step on expansion road. 
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a MAGAZINE — 
— For outstanding 
ony service programming. 


BOSTON FIRE DEPART- 


ld of fire prevention. 


MUSCULAR DYSTROPHY 
ASSOCIATION — KEX — For 
service in the search for the 
cause and cure of Muscular 
(Dystrophy. 


PENNSYLVANIA-DELA- 
WARE ASSOCIATED PRESS 
BROADCASTERS— KDKA— 
First place award for gen- 
eral news excel 


JUNIOR CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE OF PHILADEL- 
PHIA—WPTZ—In rec 
of newscaster Taylor Grant's 
21 years of outstanding news 
presentation. 


nition | 








‘UNITED CRUSADE—KPIX 
For service in cause of 
jal welfare. 


VY GUIDE—WPTZ—Por its 
program “Great Music,” ad- 
judged the outstanding se- 
jous music program offered 
on Philadelphia television. 





ETERANS OF FOREIGN 
WARS — KDKA-TV — For 
bringing to the public the 
special TV program, “The 
Case Against Communism.” 





ALLIED JEWISH APPEAL 
—KYW—Community Award 
for distinguished service. 





NATIONAL SAFETY COUN- 
CIL—KEX—For exceptional 
service to safety. 


BAY STATE SOCIETY — 
WEZ-WBZA — In grateful 
acknowledgment of generous 
sarticipation in the Easter 
Jeal Appeal for the crippled 
and handicapped. 





VATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
’7OR THE ADVANCEMENT 
Ww COLORED PEOPLE — 
<EX — For broadcasts of 
‘Freedom Fulfillment.” 


JEPARTMENT OF THE 
iRMY — KDKA-TV — For 
presentation of the special 
elevision series, “The Big 
icture,”” 


"HILADELPHIA COUNCIL 
IF CHURCH ES—WPTZ— 
Por ite televising of religious 
ervices of all denominations 
lirect from the church, 
emple or synagogue in which 
hey were held. 


iATIONAL GUARD  BU- 
EAU — WOWO — For meri- 
orious service to the Nation- 
1 Guard, 


INITED CEREBRAL PAL- 
t¥Y —KDKA-TV —For out- 
Standing public service for, 
nd on behalf of, America’s 
Jerebral Palsied Children 
nd adults. 


‘[ATIONAL SAFETY COUN- 
IL—KYW—For exceptional 
orvice to safety. 


HHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 

-KPIX—-Citation by the Ohio 

tate Institute for Education 

y Radio-Television for pro- 
m “Adventure 


PENNSYLVANIA FEDERA- 
TION OF MUSIC CLUBS— 
KYW—For efforts in bring- 
ing good music to its listen- 
ers. 





NATIONAL FOUNDATION 
OF INFANTILE PARALY- 
SIS — WBZ-TV — For out- 
standing support and co- 
operation, March of Dimes 
campaign. 


NORTHEASTERN INDIANA 
EXTENSION AGENTS — 
WOWO Farm Director Jay 
Gould—In recognition of out- 
standing service to agricul- 
ture. 


PORTLAND PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS—KEX—For aid in 
roducing the “American 
deal” series in social stud- 
ies. 


FAMILY SERVICE ASSOCI- 
ATION OF AMERICA — 
WOWO — Special! recognition 
for WOWO radio program, 
“Friend, Indeed.” 


POLICE DEPARTMENT, 


a CITY OF PHILADELPHIA— 


WPTZ—For its outstanding 
and continuing service to the 


zs community through its pro- 


grams on crime prevention, 
narcotics, juvenile aid and 
other vital subjects. 


VETERANS OF FOREIGN 
WARS—KEX—For fostering 
interests of Veterans of For- 
eign Wars. 


NATIONAL SAFETY COUN- 
CIL — WBZ-TV — Public In- 
terest Award for exceptional 
interest to safety. 


UNITED STATES TREAS- 
URY DEPARTMENT — KYW 
— For patriotic service to 
community and nation 
through the U. S. Savings 
Bond program. 


OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 

~~ WPTZ — For “Operation 
Blackboard,” the nation’s 
first in-school-viewing tele- 
vision program. 


NATIONAL SAFETY COUN- 
CIL—KDKA—For  excel- 
lence in service to safety on 
the farm. 


VARIETY CLUB TENT #1 
— KDKA-TVY — For constant 
interest .. . particularly for 
faithful and diligent service 


U. 8. TREASURY—WBZ-TV 
—For outstanding service to 
the community and the nation 
through the U. S. Savings 
Bond Program. 


FREEDOM'S FOUNDATION 
— WOWO's Mrs. Mildred 
Hendricks — Awarded gold 
medal for her essay entitled: 
“Have we earned our free- 
dem?” 


NATIONAL FOUNDATION 
FOR INFANTILE PARALY- 
SIS — KDKA — For outstand- 
ing cooperation during the 
March of Dimes. 


NATIONAL SAFETY COUN- 
CIL — WOWO — First Honor 
Award citation for outstand- 
ing public service in fire 
prevention. 


FREEDOMS FOUNDATION 
—WPTZ—For “Day of De- 
liverance,” an Independence 
Day television a re- 
constructing historic 
events leading the Decla- 
ration of Independence. 


NATIONAL GUAR 

REAU — KDKA — For 
standing service to the de- 
fense efforts of the Army and 
Air National Guard. 


NATIONAL SAFETY COUN- 
CIL—WBZ-WBZA — For ex- 
ceptional service to safety on 
the farm. 


NATIONAL EXCHANGE 
CLUB — KPIX — For out- 
standing support of National 
Crime Prevention Week. 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 
ACADEMY OF TELEVISION 
— KPIX — Twelve individual 
awards for program excel- 
lence and publi¢ service, 


CARE—KDKA-TV—In appre- 
ciation of notable public 


service in supporting its 
campaign. 


RED CROSS AWARD—WBZ- 
WBZ 


Education by Kadio-'i'elevi- 
sion for public affairs pro- 


CARE—WPTZ—For notable 
ublic ie_serviee in support of 


CALIFORNIA STATE PAIR 
AND EXPOSITION—KPIX— 
Public service award for pro- 
gram, “Western Farm and 
Family.” 


POLICE DEPARTMENT, 
CITY OF PHILADELPHIA— 
KYW — For extraordinar 
public service of time and ef- 
fort during its campaign to 
recruit policewomen. 


UNITED COMMUNITY 
SFRV'ICES OF BOSTON— 
WEZ-TV—Citation for “Easy 
Beezy Friendship Club. 


AMERICAN DENTAL AS- 
SOCIATION — KDKA— For 
support given the cause of 
dental health. 





AMERICAN MEDICAL AS- 
SOCIATION — KPIX — For 
constructive and friendly co- 
operation during health edu- 
cation program. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
OF CHRISTIANS AND 
JEWS — WBZ-TV — Citation 
for “Our Believing World” 
program. 


AMERICAN RED CROSS— 
KDKA-TV —In appreciation 
and recognition of service 
faithfully performed. 


AMERICAN HERITAGEE 


FOUNDATION—KYW news- 
caster John Raleigh —- For 
notable public service in aid- 
ms The Crusade for Free- 
om, 


CANCER RESEARCH 
FOUNDATION —WBZ-TV — 
Jimmy Fund Certificate of 
Merit for outstanding con- 
tribution of “Big Brother” 
rogram to children’s Cancer 
cee Foundation. 


U. 8. VETERANS ADMIN- 
ISTRATION — KYW — For 
outstanding service to U. S. 
war veterans. 


CITY OF PITTSBURGH— 
KDKA-TV — Letter of Cita- 
Ron Sens “avid Law- 
100th pro- 
gh Story.” 


VUE aimsg vue oucvess of the 
annual Rose Festival. 


SAN JOSE STATE COL- 
LEGE — KPIX — For public 
service programming. 


JEWISH THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY OF AMERICA— 
KDKA—For being one of the 
first stations to broadcast 
“The Eternal Light” pro- 
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ALFRED I. 

AWARD — WBZ-WBZA — 
For outstanding public serv- 
ice in encouraging, promot- 
ing and developing American 
ideals of freedom and for 


loyal, devoted service to the} 


nation and the communities 
served 


AMERICAN LEGION AUX- 
ILIARY—KEX—For aid to 
the children’s welfare de- 
partment. 


CHILDREN'S HOSPITAL OF 
PHILADELPHIA—WPTZ — 
In appreciation | public 


MASSACHUSETTS COU N- 
CIL OF CHURCHES AWARD 
—WBZ-WBZA—For applying 
an uncommon touch to the 


of reli- 
broadcasting, for the 
“This I ww.” 


JUNIOR ACHIEVEMENT 
OF FT. WAYNE—WOWO— 
For outstanding cooperation 
in the Junior Achievement 
movement. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF 
FIRE UNDERWRITERS — 
WBZ-TV—Gold Medal Award 
for outstanding public serv- 
ice in fire prevention. 


AMERICAN MEDICAL AS- 

SOCIATION — KYW — For 
rticipation in the Health 
ucation Program. 


AMERICAN LEGION AUX- 
ILIARY—KDKA-TV —In ap- 
preciation of courtesies and 
cooperation extended to the 
American Legion Auxiliary. 


FREEDOMS FOUNDATION 

-TV —George Wash- 

ington Honor Medal. for pro- 

gem. “Our Believing 
orid. 


UNITED SERVICE ORGANI- 
ZATIONS — KPIX — For dis- 
tinguished service to the men 
and ‘women of America’s 


PENNSYLVANIA-DELA- 


lace award for Farm 
xcellence. 


First 
News 


PAL BOYS’ CLUB OF PORT- 
LAND — KEX — For ae bees 
the success of 

Roaring Wheels | a 


UNITED FUND CAMPAIGN 
—KYW—In appreciation of 
time and — Fear 
contributed public 
interest. 





COMMUNITY CHEST 
ALLEGHENY counsy 


—For unselfish efforts on t 
half of nee offa 
and for distinguished 

ship in the promotion 
highway safety ‘or drivers 


1and strangers to the 
monwealth of Massachu 


AMERICAN CANCER & 
CIETY—WPTZ—In ec 


cation by Radio-Television 


Broadcast advertising is most effective 
on stations which have earned the respect and 
confidence of the communities they serve 


Ever since Westinghouse station KDKA broadcast 
the Harding-Cox presidential election returns on 
November 2, 1920, WBC has been broadcasting 
in the public’s interest. We believe in it. We 
practice it. Wherever you find a WBC station 
radio or television—the local folks know that it’s 
ready to devote its facilities to worthy causes 
and be a credit to its community. 


It’s incidental to the service we’ve been able to 
render that WBC received over 160 public service 
awards since the beginning of 1953. However, this 
does show another reason why Westinghouse 
Broadcasting Company has the respect and confi- 
dence of the millions of people it serves—the 
millions of people that make WBC such a good 


buy for advertisers. 


WESTINGHOUSE BROADCASTING COMPANY, INC. 


OPTIMISTS CLUB—WOWO 
—Awearded an American flag 
as gift from Junior Optimists 
for outstanding service to 
youth. 


RADIO 


BOSTON —-WBZ+WBZA 
PHILADELPHIA— KYW 
PITTSBURGH — KOKA 
FORT WAYHE-—WwoOwo 
PORTLAND KEX 


TELEVISION 
BOSTON —WBZ-TV 
PHILADELPHIA—WPTZ 
PITTSBURGH-—KOKA-TV 
SAN FRANCISCO KPIX 


KPIXK REPRESENTED BY THe KATZ AGENCY, Inc 
ALL OTHER WEC STATIONS REPRESENTED OY Free & PETERS. inc 


No selling campaign is complete without the WBC stations 








DAMON RUNYON CANCER 
FUND—KDKA-TV—For as- 
sistance rendered in fight 
against cancer. 


CARE — WBZ-WBZA — 10th 
ennual award for outstand- 


ing service in New England 
end New Vork 


tinguished Service Award 
for outstanding service to 
the community. 


CATHOLIC WAR VETER- 
ANS OF PHILADELPHIA— 
KYW — In appreciation of 

neere services to the com- 


CARE-ANTA — KYW — In 
recognition the outstand- 


of 
ing ~res to the an- 
ual RE-ANTA benefit. 
NATIONAL SAFETY COUN- 
CIL—KPIX—For exceptional 
service to safety. 


NATIONAL FOUNDATION 


ALFRED L DUPON 

AWARD — WBZ-TV — F 
outstanding public service 
the community. 


BISHOP'S WELFARE AN 
EMERGENCY BELLIS 
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JACQUARD LOOMS make Burlington decorative fabrics—even the latest auto upholstery. 


(Story starts on p. 102) 


T" 


BIGGEST thing in textiles today 
Burlington Industries, Inc. In 
|U years since the war, it has grabbed off 
ind merged a baker's dozen of separate 
large and small, With its 
uiditions, it can count up an im 
itray of 14 “member groups,” 
110 plants, nearly 100 wholly or partly 
»wned retail outlets. It wound up its fis 
il year on Sept, 30 with some $510 


f TE path ne - 
latest 


pr ve 


million in net sales—far ahead of its 
closest competitor. 

All this makes Burlington unquestion- 
ably the mammoth of the industry, and 
at least close to a rank among the top 
50 U.S. manufacturing companies 
¢ Paradox—This giant size, though im 
pressive, might seem at first glance to 
be top-heavy in an industry where big 
ness isn’t necessarily nor always desir 


able. Many textile men and investors 
around the country, watching Burling- 
ton pick up one old-line company after 
another, kept asking, “Why?” 

The rapid growth of the past few 
years might also seem to belie the pro 
fessions of Burlington’s founder, top 
man, and board  aretth J. Spencer 
Love (cover), who deprecates the idea 
of size for its own sake and is fond of 
using the extinct dinosaur as a warning 
to corporate business of the path it 
should not follow. He flatly denies a 
wide-spread story that he’s trying to 
make Burlington the first textile com 
pany in history to hit the billion-dollar 
mark in sales. 
© Balance—But Love uses the dinosaur 
only as a warning symbol of what hap 
pens when size becomes unwieldy and 
unadaptable The moral of the stor 
isn’t to avoid bigness; it’s this: “Don’t 
let your size slow vou down.” To Love 
bigness means balance—product line di 
versification 

You begin to see what he means when 
you look close: at Burlington 

* It’s not one giant company, but 
a group of 14 separate small-to-medium 
sized businesses—the “member groups” 
held together by an over-all top man 
agement force, and benefiting from 
mass purchasing and selling. 
¢ It’s a different company from 
what it was five years ago, when its bets 
were almost wholly on synthetics. It’s 
still No. 1 user of manmade fibers. But 
it’s also a top manufacturer of cotton 
goods; the biggest ribbon maker in the 
U.S. (some 50% of the market); and 4 
leader in wool. 

Love figures this makes Burlington 
able to cope with almost any market 
condition that could arise, with any 


TWISTING helps make decorative patterns; man is finishing “crecling”—putting new cones of yarn on creel that serves operation. 
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The Western Maryland demonstrates 
to customers and neighbors how 


235,000 seedling trees have 
already been planted under supervi- 
sion of John Adams, forester of the 
Western Maryland Railway, on 
denuded land adjacent to the lines. In 
time, 100,000 acres will be growing 
new forest crops here, 


Progress can be grown 


When a railroad undertakes to 
reforest thousands and thousands of 
denuded, burnt-over and spoils- 
covered acres it shows awareness of 
future needs of its territory. 

Western Maryland's reforestation 
work directly benefits manufacturers 
of paper and users of forest products 
located along its lines. 

And it also benefits everyone else 
in this region, for they all have an 
interest in maintaining an adequate 
water supply and in developing the 
wildlife and recreational assets of 
the area. 


All Western Maryland shippers 
see other evidences of the road’s 
future-mindedness: in its research 
laboratory, its radio telephone trans- 
mitters, coded track circuit traffic 
controls, constant and attentive car 
reporting and in its electronic com- 
puting equipment. 

Many shippers benefit, as rie 
from the stepped-up service of the 
new Hillen Center in midtown 
Baltimore, in door-to-door freight, in 


piggyback rail-truck service, and in 
the road’s modern rolling stock. The 
WM is 100 per cent dieselized, and 
its percentage of roller-bearing cars 
is among the highest of all Class I 
railroads, 


WM shippers and neighbors rec- 
ognize evidences of progress, without 
any lessening of the friendly spirit 
that has long been a Western 
Maryland tradition, 


WESTERN MARYLAND RAILWAY 


St. Paul Place, Baltimor’ 2, Ma. @ Short Cut for Fast Freight 








shifts in style and public taste—whether 
the public goes for synthetics, blends, 
cottons, woolens, or what. He has also 
been aiming at expansion of product 
lines within each field. 


1. Moving Out the Wall 


Burlington (it was Burlington Mills 
Corp. until about six months ago, and 
Bur-Mil is still a trademark) came out of 
World War II as the nation’s largest 
user of rayon. It was principally a grey 
goods manufacturer, producing unfin 
ished cloth that was sold for Snishing. 

You get an idea of the change since 
then from Burlington’s new president, 
H. D. Ruhm, Jr., former head of Bates 
Mfg. Co., who took over his new office 
just a few weeks back. Ruhm says, “! 
used to say to myself that I wouldn't 
want to work for Burlington because it 
was just in the rayon business.” 
¢ Wooden Wall—Not that Burlington 
didn’t grow before the war. Love has 
been building it ever since 1924, when 
its first plant was put up in a cornfield 
with three walls of brick, and one of 
wood for fast expansion. In those early 
days, Love staked his future on rayon. 

¢ Accidental—At war's end, with Bur 

\ Vy lington hitting the $144-million mark 
in gross sales, Love decided that the 

company should start finishing its own 
cloth and market it to the cutters. At 


“and there is the fence that stunted my career almost the same time, he negotiated for 


purchase of Cramerton Mills, near 
“a Charlotte, N. C., a weaver of cottons, 
when I was a joovenile delinkwent | twills, and Army cloth. Nine months 
after this purchase, he bought Cramer 
 ~n om oe are oe oe a Cy- ee my fabric aes vgs haat ton’s sling house, Galey & Lord. 
clone Chain Link Fence keeps them ing to resist ..» gates open : 
honest. For this reasor, Cyclone is easily without sagging or dragging. re a oo. ek teri, 
the most widely used property pro- Part of the secret is the installa- re ona - 
suatien fanan ta the. euaaie tion. When you buy Cyclone, you merton was doing such a _ job in 
You can buy cheaper fences than know that full-time experts will do cottons he let it continue. This was his 
Cyclone but they may cost more in the job—men who have spent most of first step outside synthetics—an almost 
the long run. Cyclone Fence has their lives learning how to install a accidental one. He was still thinking 
heavy posts and rails, tough steel fence so that it stays tight and trim. mainly in terms of synthetics. 
The war had temporarily stalled ny- 


CYCLONE FENCE DEPT., AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE DIVISION, UMITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION lon’s fast gains. But it was elementary 


WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS * SALES OFFICES COAST-TO-COAST + UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK that nylon hose beat anything else, and 
nylon was a synthetic. So in 1948 Bur- 


lington bought May-McEwen-Kaiser, 
USS CYCLONE FENCE — | visting amt 


¢ Jolt—The next year came the big jolt. 
Cyclone is the trade-mark name of fence made only by Cyclome. Accept no substitute. Demand for rayon took a nose dive. 
Our informative booklet is filled with photographs, draw- The newer synthetics were getting the 
F REE BOOKLET ings and ray ene se different styles of — public eye, and new techniques were 
Oe PCE ee ee ee eae | tee prouly tuning sls doppe 
It's free. $e. me 2" | §25-million. Profit was halved. But 

Cramerton cottons kept climbing. 
amen CUP TINE COUPON ——"SEND IT 10 That started Love thinking in terms 
Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, Ill, Dept. 4115 of broader diversification. But his next 
Please mail me a free copy of your booklet. acquisition, Brighton Mills, was still in 

spun rayon. 

The Korean war stalled changes for a 
while. Love was in Washington as gov 
ernment consultant. Military demand, 
in any ay sent sales up ys 
But the boom died, and the market 
UNITED STATES > Fee . took a big slump. By 1952, Love was 
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The Most Liberal Credit 
Policy in the History 
of American Business! 





Now you can send telegrams wherever you are 
and have the charges billed to you later 


ERE is important news for every 
man and woman in the country! 

Under Western Union’s new credit policy—the 
most liberal of any ever extended to the public by 
any American corporation—you can now charge tele- 
grams wherever you are, at home or away, any time 
of the day or night. 

With this new “wire-now-pay-later” plan it is 
easier and more convenient than ever to use West- 
ern Union’s fast, efficient service. 

You need no cash at the time you send a telegram. 
Just visit or call Western Union, give us your mes- 
sage, and say “Charge it”. If you call from home, 
we'll add the charges to your phone bill. If you’re 
away from home—at the office, on a trip, at a 
friend’s house—we’ll bill you at either your home 
or business address. 


There are no forms or applications to fill out, no 
waiting necessary. We'll gladly extend credit to 
you on your word alone. 


Send telegrams from any phone 


Now, Western Union is really as near as the near- 
est telephone, wherever you happen to be. 

In your business communications, and for per- 
sonal messages of all kinds, whenever you want to get 
in touch with someone in a hurry, it’s the easiest 
thing in the world to take advantage of the speed 
and economy of telegrams. Since you can charge 
telegrams simply by calling Western Union, every 
telephone is, in effect, a telegraph “‘office.”’ 





Why this new “Charge It’ service? 


Why is Western Union instituting this new and 
unusual policy? Why has the nation’s telegraph 
company decided to extend universal credit? 

First, because this is a policy which fits into West- 
ern Union’s modern, high-speed telegraph service. 
It is a part of a program of expansion and improve- 
ment ... a program that includes the application of 
new electronic equipment to telegraph service. 

Second, we have tested the policy and have found 
it to be eminently successful... both from the 
public’s point of view and our own. 


Third, and most important, we want to make it 
as easy as possible for you to benefit from the speed, 
efficiency, and economy of telegrams. We feel that, 
with Western Union as close to you as the nearest 
telephone, there are many additional occasions when 
you will use telegrams. 


It’s wise to wire 


Send a telegram whenever you want fast, accurate, 
efficient, and economical communication. To set up 
appointments, quote prices, get facts in writing 
fast, collect delinquent accounts, pave the way for 
salesmen . . . do it by wire. To send holiday and con- 
gratulatory messages, flash birthday greetings, ar- 
range travel accommodations, keep in touch with 
home or office while you’re away . . . do it by wire. 


Remember— wherever you are, just phone or visit 
Western Union and say “Charge it’. 


WESTERN UNION 
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New Chevrolet Task-Force trucks are built to do 
your job better—and styled to look better doing it! 
They're the only trucks that offer two separate 
styling treatments—one for light- and medium- 
duty models, another for heavy-duty models. 
Work Styling, we call it. And it means that your new 
Chevroiet truck will be a handsome advertisement 
on wheels for you and your business. 








Work Styled for your job... 
Theyte todays most MODERN trucks! 


But advanced styling that fits your job is just one 
of the many important advantages you get with 
today’s most modern trucks. 

You get economy p/us/ Big-dollar savings on the 
job... lower ton-mile costs. Whether you choose 
a modern V8* (with the shortest stroke of any V8 
in any leading truck!)—or a brawny valve-in-head 
six—your hauling costs are headed for a fall. 


NEW CHEVROLET Jask-Force 

















You can bank on low upkeep, too—and on a 
whopping big allowance when trade-in time rolls 
around. The features that make Chevrolet trucks 
today’s most modern haulers are going to be in 
demand for a good long time to come. 


Take the cab, for example. It's the truck driver's 
“dream cab,” with its sweeping panoramic wind- 
shield . . . its concealed Safety Step that keeps 
clear of snow, mud and ice. . . its New High-Level 
ventilation system that provides a more constant 
supply of air in all kinds of weather. 


Drop by your dealer’s and see a// the features 
that make new Chevrolet tracks the most modern 
money-savers on the road! . . . Chevrolet Division 
of Genera! Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 





It's better business 


to buy 
Chevrolet Trucks! 


WORK STYLING 
A new approach 
to truck design 


THE SHORTEST 
STROKE V8" 


in any leading truck 


NEW CABS 
with greater comfort, 


panoramic windshield 


NEW CAPACITY— 
UP TO 18,000 LBS. 
MAXIMUM G.V.W. 


NEW, MORE DURABLE 
STANDARD-WIDTH 
FRAMES 


Easier handling 
with new 
POWER STEERING* 


You can have 
NEW OVERDRIVE’ 
or HYDRA-MATIC* 


POWER BRAKES 
standard on 2-ton models, 
extra-cost option on all others 


TUBELESS TIRES 
STANDARD 
on Y2-ton models 


“V6 senderd on 1.C F., extro-cod option 
on all other models except Forward Centro! 
Overdrive optional at extra cost on ‘A ton 
models, Hydra Mate optional on ‘4% 
ond | ton models Power Steering optionc! 
on all except forword-Contrea!l models 
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lt takes a heap of blasting 
to make a highway boom 


This blast was set off during construc- 
tion of the Ohio Turnpike—newest 
link on the network of superhighways 
booming across the nation. 


Wherever highways are built, blasts 
like this loosen tons of hilltop rock tor 
filling in the valleys. That's how, on 
the Ohio Turnpike, engineers provided 
clear visibility over the brow of every 
hill, for safer high-speed driving. 


Wherever rock is blasted, pneumatic 
drills powered by a portable air com- 
pressor bore the dynamite holes. And 
wherever you see a portable air com- 
pressor at work, the chances are high 
that a Hackney air receiver is an im- 
portant part of this “powerhouse or 
wheels."’ Compressor manufacturers 
know that 53 years of Hackney leader- 
ship in this field assures the finest air 
receivers for portable compressors or 
any compressed air application. 


Hackney air receivers can be 
any size you need 


—from one gallon on up. This one is 
24 inches in diameter by 56 inches 
long. Made from two seamless, deep 
drawn shells joined by a single weld, 
Hackney air receivers are designed to 
pass ASME and other safety code re- 
quirements, A rough sketch of your 
needs will bring a design proposal 
without obligation. 


Pressed Steel Tank Company 


1493 


South 66th Street, Milwaukee 14, Wisconsin 


Manufacturer of Hackney Products 





CONTAINERS AND PRESSURE VESSELS 


FOR GAGES, LIQuinoSs 
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again in active control. He concluded 

t over-reliance on synthetics didn’t 
bode well for the future, decided to 
branch out heavily into cotton and 
wool. This branching out had a further 
basis. It’s Love's opinion that the com- 
ing pis & textiles, for the next few 
years at least, will be blends of woolens, 
cottons, synthetics. 
¢ Fireworks—So in 1952 the expansion 
fireworks began in earnest. In rapid suc- 
cession, Love bought: 

¢ Sarfert Hosiery Mills, to beef up 
hosiery operations and branch out into 
the men’s and children’s field. 

¢ National Mallison Fabrics Corp 
(primarily a distributor), to strengthen 
merchandising operations. 

¢ Peerless Woolen Mills (then op 
erating the largest U. S. woolen mill) to 
et a base in that field. (Love figured 
the woolen slump and overstocked in- 
ventories wouldn't last forever.) 

The next big diversification step 
came in 1954, when Love grabbed off 
Pacific Mills, with a more than $100 
million sales volume to beef up Burling 
ton’s cotton and worsted lines. In the 
same month, he bought out Goodall- 
Sanford, maker of Palm Beach cloth 
and a leading manufacturer of blends 
with synthetic fibers. (Love was inter 
ested in the manufacturing end, sold 
the cutting and merchandising). 

This year saw two more big bites. 
First, Mooresville Mills, of Mooresville, 
N. C., another cotton goods maker. 
Finally, one of the oidest and most re- 
spected cotton producers in the U.S., 
Ely & Walker Dry Goods Co.—both a 
manufacturer and merchandiser of tex- 
tiles and finished products, with seven 
wholesale houses, too 


ll. “Writingest’” Company 


rhis buying splurge spreads Burling- 
ton’s eggs around in a number of mar 
ket baskets—including industrial and 
automotive fabrics. Its sales are still 
35% in woven rayon and synthetics, 
12% in knit synthetics. But it does 
about one-quarter of its business in 
cotton, the remaining quarter in wool 
and blends (with the emphasis on 
wool). Sales in fiscal 1955 were up 
30% from 1954 (figured on the same 
base). Net profit in 1955, estimated 
at $1.85 per share, nearly doubled 
1954's $1.04 
¢ Rambling—The rapid expansion also 
leaves Burlington with a somewhat 
sprawling empire. Especially so be 
cause of this factor: When a company 
is brought under Burlington's corporate 
wing, it generally keeps its identity, 
perhaps taking on a couple of new 
lines or marketing through different 
channels. Sometimes it retains at least 
part of its old management. 

Besides the acquired companies, 
there are the companies and member 
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Research by the payload 


The Celanese research program has paid off big. 
It’s based on finding the answer to one question: 


How can a petrochemical be made a 
more productive industrial material ? 


Result: New processes and controls that produce 
Celanese* petrochemicals to speed up manufac- 
turing cycles, up-grade products, and cut costs. 

Formaldehyde, for example. This workhorse 
chemical is now available from Celanese in four 
forms—from a 37% solution to a completely 
anhydrous material—to give formaldehyde users 
new opportunities for efficiency and profit. 

Many other profit-making chemicals are listed 
in the new Celanese product index. Why not 
write for a copy today? 

Celanese Corporation of America, Chemical 
Division, Dept. 568-K, 180 Madison Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y, 





BASIC REASONS FOR IMPROVED PRODUCTS 


Acids Glycols Plosticizers in textiles, plastics, 

Akcobeols Hydraulic Fivids Selts agriculture, paper, surfece 

Aldehydes Ketones Solvents coatings, electrical and 

Anhydrides Oxides Synthetic Olle building materials and 

Esters Polyols Vinyl! Monomers equipment, pharmaceuticals. 
“Reg. US. Pot. OF. 








...t0 any business 
needing 
a 


NEW 


Peis. READY TO 
Pesos. 3 OCCUPY OR 
@ Community ea MADE T 0 

The managements of progressive, grow- ORD é R 


ing companies are alert to the problem 
of locating their plants to get the best 
balance between all elements of cost. 
Many of them have found this balance in 
our service area which is in the center of 
the country's beat markets. 

In this area, covering 29,000 square 
miles in Maryland, Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia, Ohio and Virginia, commu- 
nity development groups are offering 
practical assistance to companies seek- 
ing modern, efficient plants. They will 
help build and finance a new plant— 
designed to increase profit mar- 
gins—or alter an easily adaptable 
building Now available. They do both 
for less than you'd probably other- 
wise pay. How near to morkets, suppliers 


Anything else of first importance 
in your business. 


Tell Us What You Want 


How many squore feet 
Made-to-order plant or 
adaptable building 


Men or women workers 
Community financing 


Call our Area Development Department— 
WHitehall 4-3740—or mail coupon below. 


“ier 





West Penn IMectric System 
Merengahela Power Company - The Potomac Edison Company - West Penn Power Company 


West Penn Electric System, Room 906 
50 Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y. 


Without obligation, please send me information about available buildings and 
sites, and the assistance offered by communities in your area. 

Nome ond | ithe... 

Poem. 


Adres. 




















Che Srete. lene. 
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— set up to handle various lines 
rative fabrics, narrow fabrics, ex- 
ports, retail sales, and so on—as well 
as the original Burlington Mills. Some 
are headed by presidents, some by vice- 
presidents, some by managers. 

The company ties this rambling 
structure together and keeps flexible 
by constant communication. Says one 
executive: “This is the meetingest, 
writingest company you ever saw.” 
¢ One Tent—But even though all the 
acquired companies are not 100% 
owned, everything is definitely in the 
same tent. At the top is the 21-man 
board of directors (a working board, 
says Love)—and, of course, Love him- 

f. “When Spencer Love takes 4 
deep breath,” says an executive, “every- 
body else down the line inhales, too.” 
He makes the decisions, is the idea man 
and the financial wizard. 

Vice-Chmn. J. C. Cowan, Jr., is the 
manufacturing man, heads up the man- 
ufacturing committee, headquarters in 
Greensboro, N. C. Pres. Ruhm is 
basically a merchandiser, takes over 
the merchandising end in New York. 
(Love divides his time between Greens- 
boro and New York, with winter head 
quarters at Palm Beach.) 

At the next level are the vice-presi 
dents known as staff officials, each 
heading up a different area. 
¢ Bright Young Men—This doesn’t 
differ much from the setup of many 
another big company with semi-inde 
pendent wings. Burlington, however, 
coordinates manufacturing operations 
stili further through five younger ex 
ecutives whose duties cut across related 
activities. Their actual titles vary: 

¢ VP. Robert A. Gilliam of 
Burlington Mills, 45, is area manufac- 
turing executive for all finishing and 
spun woven manufacturing. 

¢ V.-P. James Eskridge of Burling- 
ton Mills, 39, takes on fancy dress 
goods and fabrics 

¢ Pres. Leonard K. Fitzgerald of 
Mooresville Mills, 45, supervises cotton 
manufacturing (except Pacific Mills). 

¢ V..P. Thomas B. Sain of Burl- 
ington Hiosiery Co., 38, heads up all 
hosiery manufacturing 

¢ Manufacturing V.-P. Thomas S. 
Tolar of Burlington Industries, 40, is 
staff man for all manufacturing—a sort 
of top trouble shooter. He has just been 
made a Pacific Mills executive vice- 
president. 
¢ Labor—Love is a Southern Demo- 
crat, and favored raising the national 
minimum wage to 90¢. But he is out- 
spoken on the subject of unionism. 
Aside from unionized mills taken over 
from Pacific, Burlington is entirely 
nonunion. It pays as much as union- 
ized mills, but like most Southern tex- 
tile mill operators, Love doesn’t go for 
“fringe” benefits. 

Burlington has not had a serious 
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could tell you ... 








if it’s the LAST COST 


Dairies and milk-product plants (everything 
from powdered milk to ice cream) are prac- 
tically 100% stainless stecl-equipped these 
days. That's the result of 3-odd years of 
increasing use. 

One reason: because stainless best meets rigid 
sanitary standards, in this or any industry. 
It provides a bright, hard, corrosion-free 
ilies on which bacteria find practically no 
place to lodge. Another reason: because stain- 





less cleans more easily, quickly, and at less 
cost than any other comparable material, And 
a third big reason: because stainless stands up 
under the daily load and lasts so much longer 
that it costs far less in the long run. 

How about those for good reasons why you 
should use AL Stainless——in your home, plant 
or product? Let our enginecrs help md = it 
easy for you. Allegheny Ludlum Steel Cor- 
poration, Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Make it BETTER-and LONGER LASTING-with 


AL Stainless Steel 


Warehouse stocks carried by all Ryerson Steel pients 
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ENGINEERS WANTED: 
For top-flight men, 


Lye oming otfers un 


vsveal opportunities | 
explore new scientifi 
frontiers that lead to 
Ovtstanding and re- 
warding areers 
Write to Vice Pres 
dent, twdustrial Rel 


tions, Stratford Onn 








Lycoming 
harnesses the 
hot breath 

of a new era 


Now, in the lungs of Lycoming’s advanced gas turbines 
developed for the Military —the tufbine principle 

finds new usefulness, this time for helicopters. Employing 
broad knowledge and bold thinking in aerodynamics, 
thermodynamics, and metallurgy, scientists of Avco’s 
Lycoming Division have achieved in the T 53 turbine 
important design advantages: dramatic compactness (never 
before has 800 H. P. been housed in so little space), versatility 
in installation and operating characteristics, high efficiency, 
ruggedness, long life, and low production cost. The T 53 
developed in close cooperation with the U.S. Air Force and 
U.S. Army Transportation Corps for helicopter use, also 
broadens the benefits of turbine power to fixed wing aircraft 
and many other mobile and stationary applications. 

Through advanced turbines—as well as improved 
reciprocating engines, better components, finer precision parts 
— Lycoming translates research into practical realities 

for defense, for peace. 


The turbine era is here. A broad variety 

of future non-military applications 

of gas turbines awaits the ingenuity of industry. 
if your plans are in any way linked 

to power—turbine or reciprocating — now 

is the time to look to Lycoming! 

Write on your letterhead to Lycoming, 
Stratford, Conn. Ask for T-53 booklet. 


FOR A COPY OF THIE GUIST! LL VUETRATION, BUITARBLE FOR FRAMING 


were TO FPUBLIC FELATIONS OEFT L.VYCOMING, BTRATFORO,. CONN 


rower PLants 
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AawCcoO DEFENSE AND INDUSTRIAL | PRODUCTS 


Samurectuane ConPposar 








Designed. developed, and produced by 


Lycoming W avoo advanced inn fc v Gesstey 
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TODAY'S MILITARY SERVICES, WITH THEIR TREMENDOUS TECHNOLOGICAL ADVANCE MADE POSSIBLE THROUGH SCIENCE, OFFER A VITAL REWARDING CAREER 








PROGRESS THROUGH ANACONDA METALS 


Cable that helps a single track do double duty 


THe PROsLEM: A fast freight train 
rushes through the morning at 60 miles 


hour. Up 


| ihead. a slower freight 


move inn thee ime direction on the same 
track, With perfect timing, the latter 
hes to a siding while the first passes. 
Both keep to schedul 
The man who maneuvered the signals 
sits behind a panel board miles away 
kling lights on the track model at 
of his board tell him the exact 


location of a score of trains. With the 
flick of a finger he controls traffic over a 
hundred miles of track or more 

\ compl x svsterm—called centralized 
traffic control or CTC for short—enables 
railroads to make one track do the work 
ot two maintain schedules, insure 
safety, and eliminate time lost by trains 
waiting on sidings 

CTC works on nerves nerves of 
copper, But because only a little current 


is used, even a small loss might be serious, 


THE SOLUTION: For such vital ci 
cuits railroads depend on wire und 
cables such as those cleve lope d by eng 

neers of Anaconda W ire & ¢ able Com 
pany In An iwonda s linn is a full range 
of cables with insulations and protective 
coverings tor every type of condition 

with high reliability and long life. Rub 


ber insulated cable that resists heat 


moisture and adverse soil conditions. 
Plastic cablk imperviou to weathering. 
And where special problems are in- 
volved, skilled engineers from Anaconda 
work closely with the railroads to pro- 


duce the right cable for the job 


THE FUTURE: This isatypical example 
of how Anaconda and its manufacturing 
subsidiaries help all industry with a 
healthy combination of experience in 
both nonferrous metals and in engineer- 
ing. The Man from Anaconda offers you 
assistance with the most extensive line 
of nonferrous metals and products in 
the world —from arsenic to zine. Call 
him today. The Anaconda Company 25 
Broadway New York 4, N. Y, 7 


ANACONDA 











strike since 1934. Love contends that 
as a result of Burlington policies, there's 
no basic desire for unionization. The 
lextile Workers Union of America, 
however, claims it has won at least a 
half-dozen National Labor Relations 
Board representation votes in Burling- 
ton mills (though other votes have 
gone anti-union). TWUA has filed 
unfair labor practice charges against 
Burlington, and in one case got an 
NLRB order for Burlington to “desist 
from discouraging union membership.” 
¢ Efficiency—In the company, Love 
makes his influence felt right down to 
the production line. He has been 
described as “utterly devoted to effi- 
ciency . . . ruthless with those who 
can't or don’t deliver.” But insiders 
say that the man who can carry the 
ball gets to carry it. 

Sometimes there has been a parting 
of the ways. William Klopmar left 
in 1947 when he felt Burlington should 
stay in grey goods. Robert L. Huffines, 
now with Textron American, Inc., left 
in 1953, when the management shuf 
fling would have demoted him to vice- 
president of the merged sales and 
manufacturing organizations from pres- 
ident of the then sales company. 

Love’s control has never been chal- 
lenged, though all of the people work- 
ing for Burlington, including himself, 
own no more than 10% of the stock. 


lll. Target for Tomorrow 


For the moment, at least, it appears 
that Burlington and Love have done 
about all the company-buying they 
plan to do—though hens may be some 
gaps to fill expansionwise, possibly a 
new South American operation. (Burl- 
ington International now has plants in 
Canada, Mexico, and Colombia.) 

There are only three major textile 
fields that Burlington has not yet got 
into—outerwear knitting, such as sweat- 
ers and women’s knit suits; carpeting; 
and heavy industrial cottons. 
¢ No Standstill—That doesn’t mean 
Love intends to stand still. For the 
fiscal year just begun, he says, “Our 
sales target is for 15% increases in 
major areas, 50% increases in over-all 
carnings.” 

Love, who called the turn a year ago 
on the low point of the textile slump, 
sees 1956 a good year for the industry. 

As a basis for his forecast, Love 
points to inventories low to normal, a 
normal pipeline supply, production and 
demand about in balance, and no new 
production coming in to absorb added 
new demands. The chief trouble spot 
on the horizon is Japanese imports. 
Unless there are import quotas, Love 
figures he may have to do business in 
Japan—but he thinks of buying Japanese 
grey goods, not building plants 
there. eno 
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The Olivetti Automatic Carriage Printing Calculator is the bookkeeping 
machine version of the widely used Olivetti Printing Calculator. Unique, 
it makes possible the advantages of mechanized bookkeeping, for rela- 
tively small outlay. It calculates, prints desired figures on business-forms, 
moves to the proper columns—all automatically. It also prints on tape, 
as a Printing Calculator and 10-key Adding Machine; thus is 3 machines 
in one. Sold and serviced by Olivetti branch offices and 450 dealers in 
all states. Write Olivetti Corporation of America, Dept. EY, 580 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 36, N. Y., for further information without obligation, 


olivetti 


Companies 
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PLEASANT LIVING is an 
industrial asset in North Carolina 


The year ‘round mild climate of Mid- 
South North Carolina, the “Variety 
Vacationland”, is a benefit to indus- 
try in more ways than one. 


Lower building and maintenance 
costs provide dollars and cents sav- 
ings. Less tangible, but of even 
greater effect, is the value in em- 
ployee stability and happiness. Work- 
ers are more contented, handle their 
jobs with more enthusiasm, because 
of the all-year recreational oppor- 
tunities. 


Key personnel find North Caro- 
lina to their liking, too. The scenic 
mountains, the famed golf courses, 
the long coast are all accessible here 
for family enjoyment. 


Desirable industrial sites in this 
growing area are still available, both 
urban and rural locations. Complete 
information will be sent promptly on 
request by mail, telegram or phone 
to Ben E. Douglas, Director, Dept. 
of Conservation and Development, 
Raleigh 4, N. C. 


Worrn Carotwea 


YEAR ‘ROUND MID-SOUTH 
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Gas Expansion 


Pipeline companies get 
more and more into refining 
and marketing. El Paso is 
buying a company this week. 


There was a time when gas pipeline 
ee were just what the words 
imply, and no more. They bouglit gas 
in the field and carried it to their cus- 
tomers, hundreds of miles away. 

Years ago, many pipeline companies 
broke away from the pattern by finding 
and ?—, at least part of their gas 
supply. They found they could bargain 
more successfully with the oil com- 
a the major gas producers, if they 
vad their own gas. Since the Federal 
Power Commission assumed authority 
to regulate producers’ rates (BW 
Aug.21'54,p29), many pipeline firms 
have stepped up their gas exploration, 
so as to make up for any falling-off in 
gas supplies from the major producers 

Now there’s a new trend among pipe 
line companies—they are moving imto 
the refining and markeiing of oil and 
gas products. The trend was pinned 
down this week as El Paso Natural 
Gas Co., big Southwestern transmission 
company, wound up details of buying 
McNutt Oil & Refining Co. 
¢ In Tennessee's Steps—E) Paso’s action 
comes only a few months after Ten- 
nessee Gas Transmission Co. bought 
most of the assets of Bav Petroleum 
Co., including refineries in New Orleans 
and Denver. Tennessee Gas has gone 
even farther afield by teaming up with 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp. to 
make butadiene at a former govern- 
ment plant in Houston. 
¢Abundant Materials—E) Paso has 
more than 1,200 producing wells in 
the San Juan Basin of New Mexico 
and Colorado—accounting for about 
20% of the company’s daily gas de- 
liveries. It is expanding its drilling for 
more gas. In this exploration, it is 
bound to strike oil, too. That's one 
reason for acquiring an oil refining 
company like McNutt. 

Then, too, El Paso has already built 
up a big business with refineries, selling 
them the liquid hvdrocarbons—propane, 
butane, al natural gasoline—that it 
squeezes out of the “wet” gas it pro- 
duces, before putting the gas into the 
pipelines. El Paso’s wells produce 1- 
million gal. per day of these natur.i 
gas liquids. 

Gas liquids are salable as cookin 
as and home fuel, motor fuel, stoc 
or petrochemical plants, and, in the 
case of natural gasoline, as a blending 
material for motor fuel. McNutt has 
been getting some of E) Paso’s natural 
gasoline. Its refinery at Brickland, N. M., 
will be expanded by El Paso. eno 
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@ BRAKING a Morgan crane under 
full load is as easy as stopping the 
family car. 


Morgan hydraulic crane brakes pro- 
vide maximum safety and pin-point 
accuracy in spotting heavy loads 
Morgan cranes stop ... another vital link in the chai 

of features that makes Morga: 
cranes best in the business. 


of - 9 Performance records prove that ad- 
on a d ® me vanced design and heavy-duty con- 
struction of Morgan cranes make 
them less costly to operate and 
maintain. Let our representative 
show you how to save the most by 
buying the best . . . Morgan! 





Positive action encourages operators 
to use the hydraulic brake 
rather than plug the motor. 











| 














THE 


@) * 
The Morgan Engineering Company, 
founded in 1666, manutactures 
overhead eiectric traveling cranes, 
gantry cranes, charging machines, 
plate milis, blooming mills, struc- 


ee eilay eee, ENGINEERING Co. Cau Cho 





MARKETING 





Marketing Men Get Some New 





$US. 





1. The preliminary figures from the 1954 Cen- 
sus of Business began trickling through last 
week —the first new data on retailing, whole- 
saling, and manufacturing since the 1948 cen- 


2. The Bureau of Labor Statistics has just ar- 
ranged its wholesale price indexes in new, 
useful ways (page 124). 








CENSUS OF BUSINESS TIMETABLE 


1, Oct. 22, 1955 — Dec, 3, 1955 
Series of reports on general statistics 
for 


Retailing — 
state breakdowns and a national sum- 


Advance state-by- 


mary for 11 lines of trade (food stores, 
general merchandise, etc.), showing 
number of units, total sales, employ- 
ment and payrolls. 

Wholesaling — Same as for re- 
tailing. 

Service Trades — Some as for 
retailing, broken down by personal, 
business, repair, and ‘other’ services. 


2. Nov. 26, 1955 — Mar. 16, 1956 

Manufacturing—Advance reports 
on 450 industries, state-by-state, cov- 
ering general statistics on employment, 
payrolls, product values, fuel and en- 
ergy consumed, new capital expendi- 
tures, Concurrently, a series of final 
bulletins, consolidating the 450 indus- 
tries into 82 groups, state-by-state, with 
additional data on size of establish- 
ments, inventories, classes of customers. 


3. Dec. 3, 1955 — Mar, 17, 1956 
Final state bulletins, detailed statis- 


tics, on state, county, municipality for: 
Retailing — by 144 lines of trade. 
Wholesaling — 157 lines. 
Service Trades — 111 lines. 
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4, Feb. 15, 1956 


Manufacturing — Series of three 
general summary reports on national 
statistics; (1) by industry, (2) by state, 
and (3) total national shipments of 
1,000 classes of products. 


5. Feb. 15, 1956 — Jun. 30, 1956 

Series of Subject Bulletins giving 
data on: 

Retailing — 11 lines — inventories, 
credit, single and multi-unit operations, 
size of sales, etc. 

Wholesaling—sales of commodity 
lines, operating expenses, class of cus- 
tomer, etc. 

Service Trades—receipts, employ- 
ment types of services. 

Also, a series of 20 Trade Bulletins 
on details of retailing and wholesaling 
statistics for 20 lines of trade. 


6. Mar. 15, 1956 — Jun. 30, 1956 
Manvfacturing—Advance reports, 
state-by-state, on general statistics such 
as payrolls, employment, etc. Also final 
bulletins, by industry and by group. 


7. Fall, 1956 

Series of 12 reports collecting de- 
tails scattered in Subiect and Trade 
Bulletins on Retailing, Wholesaling, 
Service Trades, and Manufacturing 
— covering inventories, consumption 
of energy, fuel, etc. 


Statistically, this is the year of plenty 
for marketing men. yo the next 
few wecks, a torrent of fresh statistics 
about retailing, wholesaling, and service 
trades will be pouring out of the Cen- 
sus Bureau. And in late November, 
another flood of data covering all 
manufacturing activities will be coming 
along (table, left). 

For good measure, the government 
also is Tending businessmen two new 
series of statistics that give them new 
insights into the workings of the eco- 
nomy. One is the Federal Reserve 
Board’s new way of auditing the na- 
tional accounts, the so-called “flow of 
funds system” (BW —Oct.29°55,p70). 
The second is a new series of Be. cl 

rice indexes put out by the Bureau of 

abor Statistics, called “ecenomic sec- 
tor ote indexes” (page 124). 

The new census figures, which 
started appearing this week, have been 
awaited eagerly by marketing men. The 
new census, taken early this year to 
cover 1954, will provide the first bench- 
marks for the growth of industries, mar- 
kets, and channels of trade since the 
last census in 1947 and 1948. 
¢ Appetizer—The first returns last week, 
on the retail sales and population in 
North Carolina, should whet business- 
men’s appetite for more figures. Though 
the figures for North Carolina may not 
be typical of the country as a whole 
in all respects, they signal the dramatic 
changes that have occurred in distribu- 
tion and marketing during the six years 
between the two censuses. 

One thing seems clear: The major, 
sweeping changes that have been occur- 
ring postwar in the distribution picture 
have now begun to show up in cold 
statistics, something that was not so 
obvious in the last census. 

Overall, North Carolina’s increase 
in retail volume between 1948 and 
1954 was 44%, from $2.2-billion to 
$3.2-billion. This compares to a na- 
tional increase during the same period 
of 31%. ‘These increases, of course, 
have been inflated by price increases 
during the Korean War. 
¢ Gains & Losses— More significant, 
however, from a marketing man’s view- 
= is the decrease in the total num- 

of retail outlets during the six years. 
North Carolina had 40,848 retail estab- 
lishments of all kinds in 1948; last year 
it had 38,056. Thus a smaller number 
of units are handling a far ter vol- 
ume of trade—a clear gain im retailing 
efficiency in some arcas. 

This had not happened during the 
decade between the 1939 and the 1948 
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tatistics 


censuses, when retailing—like the rest 
of the economy—was building up plant 
after depression and war. In_ those 
years, retail units in North Carolina 
showed an increase of 6,000. 

The decrease in retail population 
during the 1948-54 period did not 
occur across the board. Three catego 
ries of retail stores accounted for the 
dip—foed stores, restaurants and bars, 
gasoline service stations. 

The most dramatic shrinkage showed 
up in food retailing, where the number 
of outlets dropped from 15,305 in 
1948 to 10,585 last year. These fewer, 
larger stores suce-sded, however, in 
doing a dollar volume last year that was 
nearly half again as great as six years ago 
I'he supermarket revolution quite ob 
viously made major inroads during this 
period. This raises an interesting ques 
tion: How much further will it push 
before the impetus finally wears out? 

Gasoline stations dropped in num 
bers from 6,164 to 5,176. Meanwhile, 
they chalked up the biggest volume 
gain—75%—of all retail groups. Res 
taurants and bars dipped in number 
from 5,439 to 4,132, gained 47% in 
volume. 

The other groups of stores gained 
It is interesting to note that the two 
biggest gainers in terms of outlets 


gencral merchandise and apparel—were RRet ai ganglions for 


likewise the smallest gainers in terms 
of volume (24% and 23%). the mechanical brain 
¢ Newcomer— There is an important 
category added to the 1954 figures that 
has never been segregated from the 
over-all figures before. The new group- 
ing: “‘nonstore retailers,” mainly door 
to-door distributors, operators of vend 
ing machines, and mail order houses The electronics industry requires many tons of fine solders. The Federated 
In North Carolina’s case, this group Metals Division of American Smelting and Refining Company is a major 
has shown an extraordinary increase in producer of these solders. 

numbers, from 107 to 1,44C. Its com 
bined dollar sales volume shot up from 
$46.4-million to $81.2-million. 

¢ Speedup—One of the most cheering 
facts about the census, aside from the 
fresh figures it supplies, is the speed 
with which these figures have been pub 


The nerve centers of modern electronic computers are the points of contact 
that permit the flow of electrical current from part to part. These points of 
contact must be firmly and permanently joined. Usually, delicate soldering 
operations are used for this purpose. 


Federated sciders are the result of many years of research and develop- 
ment. Typical of advances made by Federated research are patented Casto- 
matic bar and ingot solders. Made on automatic casting machines, controlled 
by electronic instruments, each bar or ingot is identical in size, shape and 
weight, with uniform composition unequalled by other methods of casting. 
Every bar gives the same results in the user's hand. 


lished. By processing its 3-million ques No matter whet size, shape or composition you may need in a solder, 
tionnaires electronically for the first think of Federated first as a source of supply. Our broad experience with 


time, the Census Bureau has been able ali kinds of non-ferrous metals has earned us the name of Headquarters 
to provide detailed results in cight 


months instead of the 15 months r 
quired last time 


Prices for the reports range from 
10¢ for individual reports, to $70 for 


for Non-Ferrous Metals 


industry reports, to $225 for the entire 

published results. Write to Bureau of orvisions FF ee canna came fodder My as COMPANY 
the Census, Washington 25, D. C., for In Conade: Federated Metals Canada, Lid., Toronto ond Montreal 
catalogs and price lists. (Turn to next 
page.) Aluminum, Anodes, Babbitts, Brass, Bronze, Die Casting Metals, Lead, Lead Products, Magnesium, Solders, Type Metals, Zinc Dust 
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More Statistics 
(Continued from page 123) 


The government's wholesale price 
index always has been one of the most 
sensitive indicators for economists, pur- 
chasing agents, and others who watch 
price trends as a guide both to par- 
ticular commodity prices and the gen- 
eral price level. 

Last week, a whole new package of 
wholesale price indexes—for 34 specific 

roups of commodities—was introduced 

by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. BLS 
isn’t collecting information on prices 
of additional commodities. What it is 
doing is fashioning a new statistical 
series from the figures in the shop. 

The result is a special wholesale price 

index for such new commodity groups 
as fuel for manufacturing, processed 
fuels and lubricants, consumer finished 
goods, consumer processed foods, and 
producers’ goods for manufacturing in- 
dustries. This series, called “economic 
sector price indexes,” will reflect whole- 
sale price changes in depth and detail 
never before undertaken by the govern- 
ment, and will be published monthly 
in conjunction with, and supplementary 
to, the wholesale price index. 
* Subdivided—The same 2,000 com- 
modities covered by the wholesale index 
wili be covered in the sector data. For 
the first time, however, they have been 
subdivided on the basis of processing, 
manufacturing, or assembly required at 
various stages before they reach the 
consumer. 

In this scheme, three main subdivi- 
sions emerge: (1) raw or crude ma- 
terials; (2) intermediate materials that 
require further ot essing, and com 
ponents or supplies; and (3) finished 
goods, which include both finished con- 
sumer goods and finished producers’ 
goods for industrial users. 

BLS goes beyond that division and 
comes up with multiple breakdowns of 
each of the three categories on the basis 
of end-use and durability. For example, 
BLS defines consumer nondurable 
goods (other than foods) as goods that 
are expected to wear out within three 
years. 

The end result is the 34 new indexes, 
each for a limited number of com- 
modities that are related for various 
reasons. They will furnish economists 
with new details for analyzing price 
fluctuations and motivation, and give— 
for the first time—a new statistical aid 
to marketers whose primary interests are 
mere portions of the whole. 
¢ How It Works—Here’s an example of 
how the new indexes work: 

The wholesale price index now has, 
and will continue to have, two cate- 
wy for reporting food price changes. 

art of the changes shows up in the 
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INCUSTRIES THAT MAKE AMERICA GREAT 


STEEL... WHEREVER YOU TURN 


Abundant, durable, versatile and comparatively cheap, 
steel in its many carbon, alloy and stainless forms is 
the most useful of all the metals at man’s disposal. 
Unknown in nature, steel had to be created by man’s 
ingenuity, from iron ore and other available natural 
materials. But only during the past 90-odd years has 
man discovered how to produce low-cost steel in the 
huge quantities which have made this the “age of 
steel.” 

Today, an estimated 114 billion tons of steel are in 
use in this country. With a capacity of about 125 
million net tons a year, American steel mills can 
produce close to half the world’s annual total. Used 
for everything from buildings to pins, the total appli- 
cations of steel are almost countless; if is virtually 
impossible to find a product that does not depend on 
steel for its production or distribution, or both. 

Steel’s steady growth reflects the importance of its 
contributions to America’s greatness. Much credit 
must go to the industry itself, which did not hesitate 
to execute a bold post-war capacity expansion pro- 
gram of more than 28 million net tons at a cost of 
nearly 6 billion dollars. With customary foresight, the 


steel companies are carrying on an intensive two-fold 
program to develop new sources of ore. While spend- 
ing hundreds of millions of dollars to open fields in 
Labrador and elsewhere, they are also investing heav- 
ily in engineering developments that will make it pos- 
sible to use domestic low-grade ores such as taconite, 
Interwoven with the history and progress of steel 
is the development of steam generation for power, 
processing and heat. B&W, through the applications 
of steam, has long been a partner in the vital steel 
industry—has brought to it boiler building experience 
covering almost a century, built on the results of a 
continuing, intensive program of research and engi- 
neering development. In steel as in all industry, im- 
provements in steam generation will continue to make 
genuine contributions toward still better products and 
services. The Babcock & Wilcox Company, Boiler 
Division, 161 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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XTREME temperatures and 

stresses set up in jet engines cause 
unprecedented strains on metal com- 
ponents 


Fatigue and failure producing con- 
centrations of stress in a ring com- 
ponent—sections shown above—are 
eliminated by blending surface junc- 
tures with Osborn Brushamatic power 
brushing. Replacing undependable 
hand methods, power brushing pro- 
duces the highest quality finish ever 
achieved, It speeds up production 
and inspection... eliminates rework. 

It will pay yew to have an Osborn 
Brushing Analysis made of your fin- 
ishing operations. Write The Osborn 
Manufacturing Company, Dept, A-67, 
5401 Hamilton Ave., Cleveland 14, Obie. 


Osborn’s $1-3L Brushamatic cleans and finishes metal- 
lic and non-metallic parts up to & feet in diameter, 
$300 pounds in weight. 


COMPLETE DATA— 

pe on power brushes 
brushing methods write 

today fer Osborn's & 

Cateleg 300. 


Osbou Brushed) 


OSBORN) envenne wernoos 


BRUGHING MACHINES «© FOUNDRY MOLOING MACHINES 
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farm products level, along with, say, 
fiber, and the remainder are reflected 
under the processed food heading. 

Now, the sector indexes take these 
same commodities and report them in 
different groupings—by classes of goods 
or by levels at which they are produced. 

One is “crude foodstuffs and feed- 
stuffs” for manufacturing. It includes 
fresh fruit, dried and fresh vegetables, 
live poultry, fluid milk, eggs, and the 
like. 

A second group is headed “Inter- 
mediate Materials for Food Manufac- 
turing,” and covers such items as flour, 
rice, meat, dressed poultry, after they 
have been processed or put through a 
stage of manufacture. 

Finally. the sector system as applied 

to foods goes into the consumer field 
with three separate indexes. One covers 
consumer food products as a whole. 
There are two breakdowns of this: (1) 
consumer crude foods such as fresh 
fruit, dried and fresh vegetables, fluid 
milk and eggs; and (2) consumer proc- 
essed foods, such as bread, flour, meats, 
dressed poultry, dairy products (charts, 
page 124). 
. leean- This gives businessmen 
a valuable statistical breakdown never 
before obtainable. Up to now, in order 
to compare the wholesale price of proc- 
essed foods and raw foods, it was 
necessary to rely on the index for farm 
roducts, which contained other than 
food products. Now consumer proc- 
essed and raw foods can be compared 
directly—an important comparison as 
processed foods bulk more and more 
importantly in the national diet. 

The same breakdown has been ap- 
plied to all commodities py classes at 
all levels of production 

Fluid milk, for example, appears in 
two different indexes. In the mtricate 
system of weights and values that BLS 
has conceived for the new sector in- 
dexes, its relative importance is deter- 
mined in each case—46% in manufac- 
ture, 54% in use as a consumer food. 

Many commodities fall into several 
categories. Bituminous coal appears in 
four—as a finished fuel, a crude fuel 
for manufacturing, a crude fuel for 
other than manufacturing, and a con- 
sumer nondurable goods. 

The new indexes, in preparation for 
more than a year, have been built up 
to cover every month in each sector 
back to 1947. BLS will not go back 
any further because of the chances for 
ns errors. The principal 
handicap is that before 1947 the whole- 
sale price index was based on a rela- 
tively small commodity list when com- 
pared with the 2,000 of recent years. 

Despite its revision job, BLS has 
been unable to find a better word than 
“wholesale” for its indexes. These in- 
dexes measure f.o.b. prices at plants and 
prices quoted at exchanges. €No 
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YOU FURNISH THE PRINT, WE'LL FURNISH THE PART 


___ ELECTRONIC COMPONENT 
—_OF SYNTHANE_ HAS DURABILITY, DIMENSIONAL STABILITY, 


 ———- MARL ECTRIC STHERGI A ____ 


Although this sturdy end plate will fit into the palm of 
your hand, it has in combination all the dielectric strength, 
the physical properties, and the printability the customer 
requires. It’s made of Synthane, a laminated plastic, the 
same material used in hundreds of other electrical, me- 
chanical, and chemical applications. 


SYNTHANE CORPORATION, 1 River Road, Oks, Pa. 
Please send my copy of the Synthane catalog. 
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The blue print for this part calls for accurate machin- 
ing, the punching of twenty holes of various shapes 
and sizes, and printing or engraving in three different 
colors. Synthane delivers finished parts exactly as specified, 
ready for the production line. The customer gets them 
promptly without problems of tooling up, waste, or rejects. 

If you need components with many properties in com- 
bination, you will want to know more about Synthane lam- 
inates and the Synthane fabricating service. Send in 
the coupon for the full story. 


| SY NTHANE 
lonusas WN Goa 4 


OAKS, PENNSYLVANIA 








SYNTHANE CORPORATION - 





Ask these 

questions, too, 

when you judge 

a tluorescent lamp... 


Are its 
electrodes built 
for longest lamp life? 


Constant development of new and better 
ways to make fluorescent lamp electrodes has 
enabled Westinghouse to triple the life of its 
fluorescent lamps since 1948, 


ie it easy 
to seat securely? 


Westinghouse fluorescent lamps are built with 
“guide bumps” on the end-caps, Easily feit 
with the fingers during lamp installation, they 
tell at a touch when the lamp has been se- 
curely seated in its sockets, 


is it the correct 
type, size and color 


for the lighting 
job to be done? 


In the Westinghouse fluorescent family of 290 
different lampe—including Slimline and Rapid 
Start—there's a type and size precisely right 
for every office, plant and merchandising 
application. Colors include seven different 
shades of “white” alone. 


For the full story on how 
to get more for your 
money in fluorescent 
light, contact your 
Westinghouse Lamp 
Representative or write 
Westinghouse Lamp 
Division, Dept. BW, 
Bloomfield, N. J. 


you can es SURE...1# irs 
Westinghouse 
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The Maybe Market: The Aging 


O MATTER HOW you look at 
N it, a segment of the popula- 
tion that numbers roughiy 14- 
million people is something to 
reckon with. And so with current 
estimates of some 13.7-million per- 
sons over 65 years of age in the 
U. §. (not counting those in in- 
stitutions), it is no wonder that— 
economically, socially, and _politi- 
cally—this group is getting more 
attention. 

A recent example was the Gov- 
ernor's Conference on the Prob- 
lems of the Aging, called earlier 
this month by New York's Averell 
Harriman. Some 350 economists, 
educators, doctors, housing experts, 
social and welfare workers, clergy- 
men, union and management rep- 
resentatives spent two days in 
Albany wrestling with the ques- 
tions that the oldsters pose. 

From the marketing point of 
view, the key question is this: 
“How do you keep this numeri- 
cally strong, fast-growing group of 
consumers consuming?” 

Part of the answer is to supply 
the aging with the products that 
fill their particular needs—and in- 
dustry is increasingly aware of the 
opportunities in this direction 
(B V—Jun.19°54,p54). The con- 
ference studied this aspect in only 
a couple of lines: the need for 
more housing for the aging, and 
the need to fill their increased 
leisure time. In the main, the 
conference dealt with income, re- 
tirement, health. 


r TO A POINT, Of course, the 
U very existence of this large 
group is its own solution. As long 
as people are alive, they will con- 
sume, But this is hardly answer 
enough. The aging, along with 
the very young, are those who con- 
tribute least to the nation’s produc- 
tivity. In an economy as produc- 
tion-rich as this, it may well be 
that the great contribution of the 
65-plus group is to soak up some 
of that production. How well they 
can do this depends a good deal 
on how much income they have. 

Recent data on this point are 
skimpy, but even the outdated 
figures give some clue. According 
to the October, 1954, Social Se- 
curity Bulletin, 43% of the men 
aged 65 and over who had money 
incomes in 1952 had less than 


$1,000; 58% had incomes of less 
than $1,500. On the other hand, 
the Bulletin points out, it shouldn't 
be forgotten that the aged have a 
greater-than-average representation 
among men with incomes of $25,- 
000 or more. 

The New York State Division of 
Housing estimates that 64% of 
aged couples in the state in 1954 
had income below the level rec- 
ommended by the state’s Social 
Welfare Dept. to maintain a mod- 
erate standafd of living. Amon 
aged women, nearly 90% had in- 
comes below this level. 


HE MOST OBVIOUS way to keep 
i the income of the older 
group is to keep them on the job 
—or to provide adequate pension 
and Social Security benefits. 

Conference delegates were al 
most unanimous in opposing com 
coe retirement at age 65. 
“inding a substitute policy wasn't 
so easy. The group recognized that 
any system set up to evaluate olde: 
workers’ qualifications on a case 

case basis would add consider- 
ably to management costs~and 
would expose management to 
charges of favoritism. Hence, a 
stop-gap recommendation was of- 
fered: that 70 be the compulsory 
age limit rather than 65. Especially 
among skilled and professional 
workers, this has already proved 
itself in some cases. 

Other suggestions were that jobs 
be reshuffled to fit the older em- 
ployee’s capacities—or even that 
one job be split into two part- 
time jobs. 

A related problem faces the 
worker in his 50s who is laid off 
for one reason or another. He has 
trouble finding a new job—yet he 
won't get Social Security till he is 
65. Companies hesitate to take 
him on at advanced levels befit 
ting his experience—it would con- 
flict with their policy of promoting 
from within. For the company 
with an insurance or pension plan, 
an oldster is a costly proposition. 

To limber up the labor force, 
many conferees advocated that 
pension plans be vested so that an 
employee may take his equity with 
him when he leaves a company. 
Another suggestion was that com- 
panies get some sort of tax con- 
cession for hiring older people. 
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how to judge a fluorescent lamp 


aes 





ask about TAI LO RED 
GLASS 


... point no. 


ar 


Quality of glass in a fluorescent lamp 
directly affects lamp performance. For 
example: if the “surface condition” of the 
glass is not exactly right, the lamp’s light- 
producing phosphor coating will not stick 
securely to the inside of the tube, and bare 
spots will develop. To make eure of proper 
surface condition—as well as high strength, 
good clarity, precise dimensions and other 
essential properties Westinghouse makes 
all of its own fluorescent lamp glass, 
tailoring it from silica to finished tubing 
specifically for fluorescent service. 


YOU CAN BE SURE...1F 175 Westinghouse 





first to make 
COMMERCIAL 
NYLON 
PAPER 


NEWS: The first machine run of 
paper made wholly from nylon 
has been produced by Riegel. 
Stronger than rag or pulp 
papers, nylon paper absorbs 
little moisture . . . resists chem- 
icals, bacteria, and light. It can 
be “tailor-made” for special 
jobs, such as heavy-duty bags, 
filter papers, map papers, 
documents, etc. This is only one 
of 600 papers now made by 
Riegel. Tell us what you want 
paper to do for you. Write 
Riegel Paper Corp., P. O. Box 
250, New York 16, N. Y. 


‘Riegel 
SPECIAL PAPERS 
FOR INDUSTRY 
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PUBLICKER’S Jobn L. Leban hopes to put the company back in the running by .. . 


Pushing Its Own Brand Names 


Shake-up in distiller’s personnel results in the de- 
cision to try to recapture the lost art of selling its prod- 
ucts to the consumer 


Liquor distillers have a brand-new 
question these days. In the words of 
one industry source, the trade is won- 
dering if Publicker Industries, Inc., is 
finally about to demonstrate that it can 
sell whiskey 

In recent years, the trade has been 
inclined to write off the Philadelphia 
concern as a major factor in the liquor 
business. But over the past two months, 
the company has given its sales organi 
zation a hecmidiehing reshuffle. It 
hired John L. Leban (picture, above), 
one-time vice-president of Schenley In 
dustries, Inc., to do the job. 
¢ Fifth Place—No one doubts that 
Publicker can produce distilled spirits 
in enormous quantities. It owns what 
is reputed to be the world’s largest 
distillery. More important, it has one 
of the largest stocks of aged and aging 
whiskey in the industry. 

Yet today Publicker ranks a poor 
fifth in liquor sales; Seagrams, National 
Distillers, Schenley, and Hiram Walker 


all top it. The trade reckons that Pub 
licker's dollar volume in liquor runs 
well under half -that of the fourth 
ranking distiller 

Even if this estimate is a little off, 
the company turned up last year with 
a net loss of $2-million, and is expected 
to do little if any better this year. For 
the record, Publicker puts part of the 
blame on a slump in its large industrial 
alcohol sales. But trade sources insist 
that the bulk of the company’s losses 
stemmed from liquor operations 
* Root of Trouble—Publicker’s trouble 
was this: It never really geared its liquor 
sales effort to the consumer marketing 
pattern of the rest of the industry. The 
reasons go back into its history 

One of the largest industrial alcohol 
producers, the company reached success 
in this field by selling alcohol by the 
thousands of gallons at a time. It paid 
little attention to marketing its own 
brands, sold to other distillers. 

This technique worked until shortly 
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co ®PRODUCTS FOR INDUSTRY, HOME AND FARM 


Staleys 


How Staley conditions boxboard to 
fighting strength and heips K.O. costs 


Staley’s custom grade adhesives build championship box- 
hoard quality . .. put more backbone into sales curves 


Boxboard makers work ‘round the clock to keep the world’s No. 1 goods- 
producing nation supplied with the mountains of corrugated packaging 
needed. Helping boxboard men meet this gargantuan assignment on a 
squeeze schedule, Staley’s custom starches speed output—result in su- 
perior board. Putting more backbone into boxboard sales curves repre- 
sents one more chapter in Staley’s record of product and process develop- 
ments serving American industry. 

Other chapters you may be interested in, cover everything from baking SOME OF MANY INDUSTRIES SERVED 
to building materials—textiles to tobacco. Your nearest Staley’s repre- © Pharmaceutical * Textile 
sentative invites your inquity. * Paint © Corrugating 

© Leather © Explosives 
A. E. Staley Manufacturing Company, Decatur, Illinois ® Mineral Processing 
Branch Offices: Atianta + Gesten « Cleveland « Kansas City + Hew York + Philadelphia + San Francisee + St. Lewls 





4 0 U G H TO hy 1001 Products to improve processing 


undreds of Houghton Packings 
Aid Operation of Atom-Powered Seawolf 


When the U. S. Navy's sleek new “Seawolf” recently slid down the 
ways, her atomic-power efficiency depended, in part, on the performance 
of over 600 Houghton Vim and Vix-Syn Packings. 

Chosen for their precision dependability and tight-sealing power, 
these Houghton leather and synthetic rubber packings operate the 
hyd-aulic and pneumatic equipment and controls in this newest of 
Uncle Sam's “fleet of tomorrow” . . . as well as in its predecessor... 
the Nautilus. 

Throughout industry you'll find the Houghton line of packings used 
for the very same reasons. Extensive research over 50 years has estab- 
lished Houghton leadership in the field of packings. 

Ask the Houghton Man for latest bulletins and our highly regarded 
“Packing Standards” book—another Houghton service to industry. 
And if you mention “Houghto-Safe” you'll get full details on the 
revolutionary fire-resistant fluid safeguarding hydraulic operations 
today. E. F. Houghton & Co., 303 W. Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia 33, Pa. 


VIM and VIX-SYN PACKINGS 
+++ products of 


after World War Il. Wartime restric- 
tions were based on production capacity. 
With its huge capacity, Publicker, along 
with some other independents, thus 
was permitted to produce more liquor 
than many of the other distillers, who 
had large sales but little production. 

This taught the rest of the trade a 
lesson. After the war, most distillers 
built production capacity as fast as they 
could, Now Publicker’s once huge busi- 
ness as a supplier to liquor competitors 
has dwindled—and there is no hope of 
regaining this market. In the trade, the 
talk was that Publicker must compete 
for the consumer, or get out of the 
liquor business. 
¢ Enter Leban—That's where Leban 
comes in. 

Publicker’s Pres. Simon $. Neuman 
has made it plain that Leban is the sales 
boss. The company created a brand- 
new vice-presidency for him. Leban will 
pass on all promotion, advertising, and 
other sales activities of all Publicker 
subsidiaries. 

This was quite a switch. Previously, 
two subsidiaries, Continental Distillin 
Corp. and W. A. Haller Corp., had 
their own separate sales staffs. A third 
independent staff directed sales of Kin- 
sey Distilling Corp. and Old Hickory 
Distilling Corp. Still two other sepa- 
rate staffs managed foreign marketing 
and sales in monopoly states. 
¢ New Broom—Leban moved in on 
situations like this in a hurry. Late in 
September he gave the Publicker sales 
organization a vigorous shake—and 
shook some new personnel into key jobs. 
For example: 

Jules E. Anderson, formerly chief 
accountant with Schenley, was named 
director of the sales administrative de- 

artment. This means he wil! be Le- 
Pan's watchdog on sales budgets. 

eAnother old Schenley associate, 
Harry G. Batalin, was hired as general 
sales manager for Continental and 
Haller. 

¢ Publicker got its first market re- 
search division, headed by William W. 
Larzelere, who was hired from United 
Distillers. 

¢ Finally, Leban set up a sales man- 
agement committee, headed by himself, 
and including the top officers of all 
sales organizations 
e New Policies—Leban is tackling other 
basic policy problems with the same 
energy. He has warned Publicker’s 
distributors that they will have a lot 
less to say about changing the com- 
pany’s products 

“It was getting so that any distribu- 
tor who wanted us to change a blend 
for him—say, a change in proof—could 
come in here and get it,” “ explains. 

Leban also plans to do something 
about Publicker’s reputation among dis- 
tributors for softness on prices. He al- 





Metalworking and Textile Processing Products + Lubricants - Packings - Leather Belting | ready has gone over a list of underpriced 
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Rayon offers savings 
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Instantly - - Accurately 


TELAUTOGRAPH* 


TELESCRIBER SYSTEM 


Delivers messages, sketches, business data ... on plain 
paper or Instan-Forms* designed for your business data 
... to one or more stations you select — within the com- 
pany or many miles apart. 


Cost averages under $1 a day per station! 


Electronic Longhand, the result of 65 years’ experience 
in communications, saves thousands of dollars yearly 
for companies such as Ford, B. F Goodrich, Raytheon, 
Hotel Statler, Northrop Aircraft and St. Luke’s Hospital 
( New York ). 2500 major concerns now use it profitably 
in practically every type of business: 


© MANUFACTURING * HOTELS AND RESTAURANTS 
* BANKS AND INSURANCE © RETAILERS, WHOLESALERS 
© CHEMICAL PROCESSING © TRANSPORTATION 

© FOOD PROCESSING 

@ HOSPITALS 


*k™ Reg. U.S. Pat. Off, 


Send Coupon 
for Fuil Details, 
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Dept. 2D 1128 Crenshaw Boulevard, Los Angeles 19, California 
Please send brochure on TelAutograph’s use in my business: 
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brands with a number of distributors, 
warned them he is jacking them so that 
Publicker will make “a reasonable 
profit.” If there are no takers at the 
new _— Publicker will stop produc- 
ing them. 

¢ Incentives—Leban is dangling a juicy 
carrot—as well as a price hike—before his 
distributors’ noses. He is promising to 
build consumer demand with long-term 
advertising campaigns and, in some 
cases, special promotions. 

The plight of Continental's Dixie 
Bell gin underscores the point to this. 
One of the hottest gin sellers on the 
market after World War II, Dixie Bell 
has all but fallen out of the running 
today. Everyone in the trade has a 
ready, if not complete, explanation: 
Continental hasn't bothered to adver- 
tise it for the last six years. 

Leban doesn’t think highly of Pub- 
licker’s old advertising. To often a 
brand like Dixie Beli got a year or two 
of advertising, then was left to live on 
the results from then on,” he says. “I 
don’t believe you can give an advertising 
campaign, say in big national maga- 
zines, a real test unless it runs at least 
three years.” 
¢ Opening Shot—Some idea of how 
Leban will work is apparent in a pack- 
age deal Publicker recently staged in New 
York City and Massachusetts. The deal 
had already been arranged before Leban 
joined the company The lan called for 
offering Philadelphia, a blend that nor- 
mally sells in New York for $4.50 a 
fifth, in package stores for $10.50 for a 
special carton of three fifths in that 
city, and a few cents higher in Massa- 
chusetts, because of the tax there. The 
plan also called for a one-shot adver- 
tising Campaign. 

Leban apparently wasn’t too happy 
about the price arrangement for this 
eteedbaptheicher deal. The trade says 
Publicker lost money on every carton 
sale. He couldn’t change that. But it’s 
no secret that he upped the advertising 
budget drastically, spending a total of 
$120,000 for daily ads in New York 
newspapers. 

He is happy with the results. Final 
figures aren't in yet, but Publicker be- 
lieves no other brand has enjoyed such 
heavy sales in New York. 

Leban immediately went into plans 
for a similar package deal for Old Hick- 
ory bonded bourbon. This sale is being 
staged in areas where bourbon is strong 
~—Washington, D. C., Texas, California, 
and Louisiana. And this time the price 
cut will still leave Publicker a profit 

Leban makes no rash promises br his 
marketing program. He hopes to in- 
crease Publicker’s sales of liquor by as 
much as 60% within five years. “This 
won't put us in third or fourth place, 
based on present industry sales,” he 
says. “But it will make us a good fifth 
runner, instead of a poor one.” to 
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puts ideas fo work in 


chemical plasticizers for... 


= 
Making Vinyls 
RAINPROOF tiny me ng. “os 
yeight : 
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from vinyl film containing essential 
Oh.w-Apex plasticizers, 





PLAYFUL PLASTICS, such as 
inflatable toys and portable wading 
pools, as well as lightweight, garden 
hose, keep pliable and durable due to 
Ohio-Apex plasticizers. 


Thermo-plastic resins, basic material of vinyl plastic products, 
are naturally brittle and unworkable. But the addition of 
eos , " , ar : , PROTECTIVE PLASTICS for 
plasticizers, of which FMC’s Ohio-Apex Division is a leading auto seats and furniture are fashioned 
producer, makes them manageable and durable... another | from coated fabrics dependent on 
example of how FMC serves American industry as described <aenar ond an len compounds for 
in the colorful brochure, PRA-1054, available on request. 


HOUSEHOLD PLASTICS, VITAL PLASTICS in the form of INSULATION PLASTICS, 
including vinyl tile flooring, shower surgical tubing for life saving trans- prepared with Ohio-Apex plasticizers, 
curtains, and drapes are made from fusions and other medical purposes are are widely used as long-lasting weather- 
resins combined with Ohio-Apex processed from vinyls requiring Ohio- proof, fire resistant coatings for electric 
plasticizing compounds. Apex plasticizing materials. wire and cable. 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 


DIVISIONS ; Bolens Products » Canning Machinery + Florida + John Bean + Mechanical Foundries +» Niegora Chemical » Ohio-Apex + Packing Equipment - Peerless Pump 
Westvace Chior-Alkali + Westvoco Mineral Products + Fairfield Chemical «+ Beceo Chemical + + SUBSIDIARIES; Chikson Co. + Simplex Packaging Machinery 
Propulsion Engine Corp. + Sonith industries + Stokes & Smith Co. + Chicogo Pump Co. « Ockes Mfg. Co. + Kingsbury & Davis Machine Co. + Well Equipment Mfg. Co. 





Some of your | . 
best salesmen / 4 s 
are in this building oF. 
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This is &0S0"'s magnificently equipped 
Research Laboratory where a large 
staff of experienced technicians finds 
ways to help customers sell more 
products. 

Your product sells better if its bearings 
are of the best design ... maximum ac- 
curacy ... greatest durability. 

Scr Reniteiey exptita; tacking 
@0S0" field engineers who work with 
machine designers, are constantly pro- 
ducing better bearings and better ways 
of incorporating them into customers’ 
products. More improvements are on | 
the way. Let these improvements be — 
available to your designers first. Con- 


BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS. 
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In Marketing 


Price-Cut Suits Against Safeway 


Reach Two Different Outcomes 


State unfair practices acts were focal points for two 
recent court decisions involving Safeway Stores, Inc. and 
its running battle with trading stamps (BW —Sep.10 55, 
p28). The two courts ruled opposite ways. 

In Denver district court, Judge Joseph McDonald 
threw out the state unfair practices act itself, on the 
grounds that it wasn’t constitutional, Like many similar 
state statutes, the Colorado law prohibited cutting prices 
below cost—defined as invoice or replacement cost 
(whichever is lower) plus the cost of doing business. 

An independent Denver grocer had invoked the act 
in a suit against Safeway charging that the chain violated 
the law by cutting prices to fight grocers who give out 
trading stamps, redeemable for cash or merchandise. 
(Ironically, another defendant in the suit was King 
Soopers, a local chain whose use of trading stamps had 
led to Safeway’s cutting prices in retaliation.) 

Safeway contended that it could not determine a 
formula for a “cost of doing business” in terms of a 
price markup for any particular item. McDonald upheld 
this defense, said such a formula would be “all but im- 
possible” to determine. 

In Oklahoma City, however, district court Judge F. B. 
H. Spellman upheld that state’s unfair practices act, 
ruling in favor of the Oklahoma Retail Grocers Assn. in 
its suit against Safeway. The independent grocers had 
similarly charged that Safeway had cut prices in viola- 
tion of the law, also in retaliation to the giving of stamps 

Meanwhile, despite its avowed opposition to stamps, 
Safeway is increasing the use of its “Cashsaver Coupons” 
~—which work like stamps. The chain introduced them 
in Oklahoma last spring and has since introduced them 
in Idaho, New Mexico, and now Texas. 


Quarterly Magazines Join Forces 
To Seek Readers Advertisers 


A new promotion and advertising organization is out 
to revive and expand the market for quarterly magazines. 

Quarterlies, Inc., of New York started this month on 
the first of its campaigns—a direct mail appeal to current 
subscribers for one or more quarterlies. Quarterlies, Inc., 
represents 85 of the 400-odd magazines in the field, is 
offering either subscriptions or single copies to help the 
reader decide which magazines he wants. 

John I. Shields, founder and executive director of 
Quarterlies, Inc., thinks a new market can be tapped to 
expand readership of this type of publication 10 to 20 
times over its present low. A series of market research 
tests last summer showed that at least 100,000 people 
would subscribe to general interest magazines of current 
thought, opinion, and criticism of world affairs, litera- 
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ture, and the arts. (Other quarterlies review more spe- 
cialized and technical fields.) 

Quarterlies, Inc., plans direct mail campaigns and co- 
operative advertising to build its members’ subscription 
lists, Because most quarterlies are published by schol- 
arly organizations, university presses, or private backers, 
they separately lack the money for promotion. 

Shields also hopes to build up his magazines’ adver 
tising, which is now negligible. Advertisers of products 
or services related to music, travel, literature, or languages 
would find quarterlies a good medium to reach an edu- 
cated and sophisticated audience, Shields feels. 

Quarterlies, Inc., will also take over newsstand dis 
tribution for its member publications. These magazines 
are now distributed by two small companies, and one 
of these plans to merge with Shields’ organization. 

As an added service to its members, Quarterlies, Inc., 
also offers to handle their business management for them 
for a small fee, plus commission. 


Food Suppliers Cook Up Campaign 


To Lure Public Into Restaurants 


This week the first gun was fired in a new kind of 
year-long promotion for the restaurant industry, ‘The 
company that fired the shot isn’t an cating establish 
ment; it was General Foods Corp., which, in full-page 
ads in the Saturday Evening Post hails as “the greatest 
guy in the world” the man who takes his family out to 
dinner. 

National Restaurant Assn. has elected 1956 as the 
year of its biggest sales drive ever. A bunch of brand 
name food suppliers have tied into the campaign; most 
of them will plug their own brands at the same time 
Besides General Foods, there are H, J]. Heinz Co., Kraft 
Foods Co., Standard Brands, Inc., and International 
Silver Co, 

Dollarwise the total eat-out business of all kinds has 
risen in recent years. The association estimates the U.S 
will spend around $17.5-billion eating away from home 
in 1955, against a little over $16-billion in 1954, This 
is about 25% of the nation’s total food bill. But a good 
deal of the dollar gain last year came from school cafe 
terias, industrial feeding, and the like, A travelaninded 
public has helped push restaurant sales. Even so, 
restaurants haven't much to crow about. 

Restaurants admit they generally have been poor mer- 
chandisers. In the new campaign they expect to gain 
from the selling skills of the big brand food suppliers. 
For their part, the suppliers hope to earn a warmer wel- 
come for their own salesmen among restaurant operators 
by helping out. 


Schenley Sues to Recapture Taxes 
Paid on Whiskey in the Barrel 


Schenley Industries, Inc., is trying a flank attack on 
an old enemy, the so-called “force-out” law. This is the 
internal revenue provision that requires distillers to pay 
the excise tax on whiskey when it has aged for eight 
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WESTERN 
INDUSTRIAL SITE? 


The Union Pacific serves a number of western states as pictured 
on the map. This vast territory contains an abundance of natural 
resources in addition to being a healthful, progressive region in 
which to work and live. As you know, it offers boundless oppor- 
tunities for outdoor recreation. 


If you’re thinking about an assembly plant, warehouse, distribu- 
tion center, or whatever it might be, in a western locality—then 
we offer this suggestion— 


Contact your nearest U.P. representative. Tell him what you 
have in mind regarding an industrial site to meet your specific 
requirements. Then he can get in immediate touch with U. P. 
headquarters in Omaha . . . obtain for you the information you 
want about available sites. 


Or—if more convenient—write, phone or wire the Industrial 
Properties Department, Room 361, Union Pacific Railroad, 
Omaha 2, Nebraska. 
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years, regardless of whether or not 
the whiskey is then sold. 

Schenley, with the biggest aged 
whiskey stocks in the country, has 
been the main backer of bills that 
would extend the payment of the tax 
until the whiskey has been withdrawn 
for bottling. But Congress has balked 
(BW —Aug.6'55,p56). 

Now Schenley is trying a legal 
route to the same end. 

It is filing claims with the Internal 
Revenue Service for refunds of tax 
payments totaling $117.5-million. 
Schenley’s basic contention is that, 
since the tax must be paid whether 
or not there is a buyer, it isn’t an ex- 
cise tax at all but a direct property 
tax. And a direct property tax, says 
Schenley, is unconstitutional. 

Here's what Schenley wants to 
retrieve: 

¢ The full $10.50 tax on every gal- 
lon on which the company has paid 
a tax but which remains in its pos- 
session; 

¢ Another $10.50 on every gallon 
that evaporated between the time 
that Schenley paid the tax and the 
time the whiskey was bottled; 

* Still another $1.50 on every gal- 
lon distilled before Nov. 1, 1951, the 
date when Congress raised the old 
excise rate from $9 to $10.50 a gal. 
(This constitutes the*bulk of the re- 
fund claims.) Schenley contends that 
“force-out provision itself operates to 
render the additional tax of $1.50 an 
unconstitutional property tax” be- 
cause it does not bear on all states 
proportionate to their population. 

zovernment and industry people 
are watching the legal gambit with 
interest. The law has never been 
tested since its adoption 61 years ago. 


Marketing Briefs 


Biggest price tag ever put on a 
radio station is the $4-million-plus 
offered last week for station WNEW 
in N.Y. City. Buyer—if FCC ap 
proves—is a syndicate headed by Jack 
Wrather, owner of other radio and 
TV stations, and imvestment banker 
John L. Loeb. 

Blends of natural and synthetic 
fibers continued to lead men’s sum- 
mer suit sales this year, according to 
the latest annual survey of Men’s 
Wear magazine. Dacron-worsted took 
26% of total sales, tropical worsteds 
came next with 20%. 
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The high quality of Revere Aluminum 
Products is helping the4ransportation indus- 
try and a multitude of others to provide con- 
tinually better products and services at lower 
cost. Out of Revere’s 154 years of experience 
in producing non-ferrous metals have come 
Revere Alumioum coiled and flat sheet, cir- 
cles, blanks, tube, extruded products, elec- 
trical (bus) bar, forgings, rolled shapes and 
foil. Large new facilities greatly increase 
Revere’s capacity to serve you, especially 
with an extensive range of sheet products, 
Why not call the Revere sales office in your 
locality, today? Revere Copper and Brass 

Paul Revere in 


Incorporated, Founded by 
1801, Executive Offices: 230 Park Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


REVERE KNOWS ITS A-B-C’'s 


ALUMinun B Rass COPPER 














MANAGEMENT 


Howard and Richard Samuels, standing at 
left of picture to the left, have just sold 
their Kordite Corp. to acquisition-minded 
Textron American, Inc. Now Textron’s 
« ae smiling Chmn. Roya! Little, architect of his 

‘ re company’s expansion, introduces the Sam- 
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. Closing a Deal: 
na 
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uels to their new bosses, the Textron Amer- 
ican directors (below). Here's the inside- 
the-board room story of the purchase. 














Why Textron’s Board Said "Yes!" 


HE MONTHLY board meeting of Tex 
Tee American, Inc., in New York 
the sort of 
has the 


week tackled same 


the board had since 
was created by merger of 
extron, Inc American Woolen Co., 
d Robbins Mills, Inc. (BW—Dec.4 
+,p84). Main Looking into 
npani ip fol sale, that Textron 
might under the tax 
ibrella derived from losses of Robbins 
md American before the merger 
Since the late last year, this 
monthly sifting has resulted in Textron 
\merican’s acquisition of 


vhich Kordite 


busin¢ SS 


necrricaln 


ICGuITC 


merger 


hive com 


pan ot Corp., up 
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me 


state New York polyethylenc 
manufacturer 
million) is the 


plastic " 
(1955. sales, $10 
latest lex 
tron, Inc., had previously acquired three 
others. Each acquisition edges 
little closer to it 
splitting its 
textiles and nontextiles 

¢ Inside Story—After last week's closed 


door 


ove! 


picture 


lextron 
American a avowed 


goal of business 50-50 


between 
meeting ended (no companies 
bought this time) Chmn. Royal 
Little, chief architect of Textron Ameri 
can strategy, invited BUSINESS WEEK into 
the St. Regis Hotel's Louis XVI Suite 
to see how the 16-man board actually 
the acquisition 


were 


operates machinery 
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Little and other board members re 
enacted the Kordite purchase of their 
previous mecting 

In front of director 
loose-leaf volume of facts and figures 
about Kordite—including the proposed 
purchase _ price Also available 
two other 


cach was a 


was 
similar data on 

In the three-man in 
vestigation team from the management 
md engineering consulting firm of 
Arthur D. Little, Ine., Cambridge, 
Mass. (BW—Jun.19°54,p78). Their role 
to present a detailed study of th 
proposed acquisitions 


For detailed 


companies 


wings was a 


advice on companies 
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: 
- 
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CONSULTANT John Clark, Jr., from Arthar D. Little, Inc., 
tells board Kordite’s profit potential makes it a good Textron buy. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY AT WORK—No. 18 in a Kodak series 


Whats their credit rating? 


With Photography and Air Mail working together, 

the Credit Clearing House of Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., 
speeds vast quantities of information 

across the country overnight. 


Even if Dun & Bradstreet reporters photographed every 
business they investigate, it would not be among the 
biggest uses of photography this famous credit organization 
employs. 

One most important way makes last-minute credit informa- 
tion in the apparel trades available throughout the country 
overnight. Current data and analysts’ opinions on more 
than 150,000 apparel retailers are microfilmed, transferred 
to micro-cards and flown daily to Credit Clearing offices. 
Tons of data are reduced to a few ounces of cards and 
are ready for use when the branch offices open. 


It's another example of photography and Recordak 
microfilming saving time and money. They are working 
for railroads, banks, supermarkets, oil companies and 
countless other businesses and industries both large 
and small. 


Photography can work for you, too—in product design, 
manufacture and sales. Some of the ways are listed in 
the panel. Check them over. 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 





( Research — Reports, Flow studies, Process 
charts, Library, Photomicrography, elec- 
tron-micrography, x-ray diffraction, 
speed motion pictures, ete. 


... and here are 16 basic places 
where Photography can work for you 


—5 minutes with this check list can be the soundest business move you've made this year 


[}] Manegement —Progress Photos, Stock- 
holder reports, Record preservation, Infor- 
mation distribution, Control and Organi- 
zation charts 
Administration—File debulking, Purchase 
schedule, Office layout, Interior decora- 
tion, Form printing 
Public Relations — News release, Institu- 
tional, Community relations, Public service 


() Personnel — Identification photos, Job de- 
scription, Orientation, Payroll records, 
Employee personal records, House organs, 
Health records, Bulletins 

[) Training and Safety —Safety campaigns, 
Teaching, Reports, Fire prevention 

() Engineering—Drawings, Specification 
sheets, Drawing protection, Pilot radiog- 
raphy 


(CD Product Design & Development —Styling, 
Consumer testing, Motion studies, Stress 
analysis, Performance studies 


(0 Advertising—Advertisements, Booklets, 
Displays, Dealer promotion, Television 


(0 Plant Engineering & Maintenance — Plant 
layout, Repair proposals, Piping & Wiring 
installations, Progressive maintenance, 
Record debulking 


(C Production—Time study, Work methods, 








A Southern wholesale confectioner had 
received an order for $10.00 worth of 
candy bars from the Horsie Hollow 
Candy Shop. It was a first order, and 
when the credit manager didn’t find the 
name listed in the Reference Book, he 
phoned the Dun & Bradstreet office for 
a report on the venture. 


The reporter assigned to the case lo- 
cated the concern on a dirt road, just 
off a main highway, and he took a snap- 
shot of the premises and its busy pro- 
prietors, which is the inspiration of this 
illustration. He interviewed the owners 
and wrote a report which was forwarded 
at once to the wholesaler. 


It informed the wholesaler that the 
enterprise was operated as a partnership 
by two neighbors who were both “eleven 


years of age and unmarried,” The re- 
porter also observed that “although the 


owners are men of limited means, they 
have a high standing in their commu- 
nity.” The financial statement indicated 
assets of $13.25 in merchandise and 
cash, with a valuation of $35.00 for the 
building consisting of a remodeled tur- 
key coop. 


The partners were reported as expe- 
rienced with a five-year record of selling 
lemonade and cookies with their home 
pantries as the principal sources of sup- 
ply. There was no indebtedness as their 
mothers’ terms were strictly C.O.D. The 
wholesaler took a more liberal attitude 
and shipped on regular terms. The bill 
was paid in ten days, and the whole- 
saler opened an account in his ledger for 
the “Horsie Hollow Candy Shop.” 








Legible drawings, Schedules, Process 
records 


Testing & Quality Control—Test set-ups, 
Reports, Standards library, Radiography, 
Instrument recording 


Warehousing & Distribution — Inventory 
control, Damage records, Waybill dupli- 
cates, Flow layouts, Packing & loading 
records 


Purchasing — Schedules, Duplicate engi- 
neering prints, Specifications, Compenent 
selection, Source information 


Sales—Portfolios, Dealer helps, Sales talks, 
Price & delivery information 


(1) Service — Manuals, Parts lists, Installation 
photos, Training helps, Records 


Send for free booklet 


These books show how photography is 
being used today 
Photography in Marketing 
Photography in Administration 
Photography in Engineering 
Photography in Plant Operation 


They are free. Write for the ones you want. 
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TRICKLED To DEATH 


Any reservoir ena be — to death 
if it goes on ke . and that’s 
a good way to erties iss ee to 
many group insurance pr 

The constant drain of snail, ‘trivial 
losses cuts down the potential a group 
program could have to handle a disas- 
trous loss. When a real drought comes, 
the reservoir soon runs dry . . . trickled 
to death. 

This won't happen with the “500” 
PLAN of group insurance. Its coinsur- 
ance features stop the trickles . . . run 
its potential up to thousands of dollars 
available for a large loss. 


Ask your agent or broker for” 500" Plan details 


PAtiginic 
mViiliale: ii 


135 5. LASALLE ST. « CHIEASO ad 06. 


PRODUC-TROL 
Visual Control 


not only schedules, 
automatically checks 
with TIME, LINE 
and COLOR control 


Confucius said A picture 
is worth 10,000 words” 











* Analyze 100 items in 10 seconds. 


Effective Tools for 
Effective Management 


WASSELL ORGANIZATION, INC. 


Westport, Conn. 
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being considered, Chmn. Little relies 
on his namesake firm. He is a nephew 
of the founder of ADL and is a director 
of the consulting firm as well as, for 
the past two years, a paying client. 
Textron uses ADL because it’s cheaper 
than adding high-powered investigators 
to Textron’s payroll l—also because Royal 
Little thinks ADL is highly specialized 
and competent in company studies, and 
probably less likely to be biased than 
permanent Textron employees. In all, 
ADL has looked into 30 to 35 com- 
panies for Textron. 

¢ Enthusiastic—For the presentation to 
the board, each ADL man had a special 
role. The first, a polyethylene specualist, 
Me in more or less technical terms 

»out the industry's future and Kor- 
dite’s prospects. The second delved 
into Kordite’s inner workings and its 
corporate efficiency, The third man 
reported—unfavorably—on the other two 
companies. 

The first two ADL men were hard 
put to it to keep their enthusiasm 
under wraps. Said the technical special- 
ist: “Kordite is in an excellent industry 
position because, unlike most of its 
competitors, it is fully integrated. It 
extrudes raw polyethylene, and also fab- 
ricates and = various products. The 
company already has 5% of the poly- 
ethylene film market, and has what it 
takes to get 15% by 1960.” 

Other factors listed by the technical 

man: “Kordite’s engineering group is 
unusually strong. New products have 
been rapidly introduced.” 
* Money-Maker—ADL’s second man 
got onto ground in which the directors 
were most interested—Kordite’s ability 
to make money now and over the 
long haul. The director's O. K. for any 
purchase is based on business potential 
over the years as a Textron American 
division; in and out acquisitions have 
no place in present plans. 

ADL’s man had five main points 
on Kordite’s business operations: (1) 
Its leading market position insures good 
potential; (2) it has modern, effective 
production capacity; (3) it puts heavy 
emphasis on research and development; 
(4) its management has developed solid 
selling ability; and (5) it has planned 
its management development  thor- 
oughly. 

This translated into figures this way: 
Kordite has been carning 6% to 8% 
net profit on sales, has been getting 
a 60% return on investment. 

ADL also checked Kordite suppliers, 
customers—even the competition. All 
said Kordite was “hot.” 

“The only places we could find room 
for improvement,” ADL reported, “were 
in quality control and in the as yet 
com ratively ‘ow yield from some new 
machinery.” But ADL’s men said 
Kordite already had corrective measures 
under way. 


Final ADL recommendation on the 
Kordite purchase: Highly favorable. 
¢ Quiz Program—Now it was the direc- 
tors’ turn. They opened a 20-minute 
drumfire of questions, centering on the 
theme: What's the competition going 
to do? One director wanted to know 
whether resin makers wouldn't get into 
finishing (Answer: No new entries can 
be discovered). Another asked how for- 
midable is the nonintegrated competi- 
tion (Answer: There are about 300 non- 
integrated bag makers, but Kordite, 
fully integrated, looks too competitive 
for them). 

The questions brought out further 
facts: Kordite’s management averages 
around 35 years of age; volume of busi- 
ness should hit $14-million by 1956, 
$47-million by 1960—when earnings 
will be $44-million. 
¢Clincher—Then. came the clincher: 
“Is this the most favorable report ADL 
has ever made to uf?” Answer (accom- 
panied by three broad ADL grins): 
“Kordite is by far the best company 
we've investigated. We've been wor- 
ried because we felt so strongly about 
_ 

That settled it. The motion to buy 
Kordite was quickly seconded, unani- 
mously approved by the board. 

The hes two candidates for the 

Textron family got short shrift. The 
third ADL man reported they were 
beset by a host of limiting factors: 
Thin management ranks, older men 
in the saddle, poor expansion prospects, 
bad marketing strategy, non-flexible 
production capacity. Textron was un- 
interested. 
* Rules of Thumb — What sparks 
Textron interest? The company has 
only a few rules of thumb. A company 
should be privately owned (easier to 
acquire), have pre-tax carmings over 
$1-million, a broad product line, long- 
range potential, and a young, compe- 
tent, and hungry management. 

Kordite fit the formula neatly. Its 
two founders-owners, Pres. Richard 
Samuels, and Executive V.-P. Howard 
Samuels are in their middle 30s. The 
broad product line includes plastic bags, 
freezer containers, protective covers, 
other products 

Exactly what Kordite cost won't be 
announced, but Textron’s rough for- 
mula on this point was probably fol- 
lowed, too. Textron makes a moderate 
down payment—approximately the book 
value. Then over the vears (in Kordite’s 
case, 10 vears) it gives the owners 
something like 25% of the operation's 
pre-tax carnings. Textron keeps the 
management in place, allows it to fol- 
low its own general policies; by making 
purchase price depend on growth, Tex- 
tron adds extra acceleration to the 
owner-manager’s incentive. 
¢ Feelers—Textron has feelers out con- 
stantly. One executive, V.-P. Lester A. 
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Magnesium plane breaks through cost barrier! 


Also faster, stronger, and 
simpler to produce. 

You're looking at an experimental 
model of the USAF's famous F-8o0C jet 
fighter, built by Barium’s East Coast Aero- 
Pelham Manor, N. Y. 

It doesn’t look any different from other 


nautics, Ine 


F-80C’'s—but the entire airframe is magne- 
sium. Using this light but strong metal as 
structural material eliminated over 60% 
of the parts and fastenings originally re- 
quired by the aluminum design 

Using fewer parts and fasteners not 
only saves material costs, but also reduces 
the cost of man hours for engineering, 
parts fabrication and assembly, and the 


design and manufacture of tools. And the 
magnesium plane is faster, stronger, and 
simpler to produce 

This impressive technical accomplish- 
ment by East Coast Aeronautics highlights 
again the hard-thinking, hard-working 
management and production team that 
has built Barium from a single company 
to 16 in only 10 years. And this alert or- 
ganization produces a tremendously var- 
ied list of products — from massive steel 
bridge girders to plastic seats. You're in- 
vited to find out more about Barium’s 
soundly diversified family of companies. 
Write for the Barium story. Barium Steel 
Corporation, 25 Bread Street, New York 4, 
New York. 


‘BARIUM 


STEEL CORPORATION 
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Steel Producers 

Chester Blast Furnece, inc. (pig iron) + Central 
tron and Steel Company + Phoenix iron & Steel Co 

Steel Fabricators & Processors 
Phoenix ey Company + industrial Forge & 
Steel, inc. + Globe Forge, inc. + The Geometric 
Stamping Compony. 

Manufacturers of End Products 
Clyde tron Works, inc. + Erie Bolt & Nut Company 


Spring Compeony Jacobs Aircraft Engine 
Compony - Kermath Manutacturing Company - 
Kermath (Coneda) Limited > Wiley Mo.wfacturing 
Company 

Lightweight Metal and Plastics 52 


East Coast Acronavtics, inc 

















Casler, roams the country inspecting 
possible purchases. Other sources: di- 
rect inquiries from companies wanting 
to sell, tips from brokers, bankers, law- 
yers. (Kordite was a broker tip; it was 
planning to sell stock to get expansion 
money). Textron also seeks out special 
situations: A division may want market 
coverage in a new region, or new manu- 
facturing capacity; Textron may wani 
a foothold in a hot industry. Division 
heads or other executives are often put 
on the trail of such acquisitions. 

Security dealers—Casler calls them 
“bird dogs” —are extremely active prod- 
ucers of leads. They have reason to be; 
on a completed purchase they generally 
receive 5% on a deal below $1-million, 
3% to 4% on a $1-million deal, 24% 
to 3% above $2-million. 
© On the Trail—Once Textron gets on 
the scent, it may put the possible ac- 
quisition through on-the-spot checks 
by Casler, studies of 10-year sales and 
earnings reports and five-year balance 
sheets, personal inspection of the com- 
pany’s plant, management, equipment, 
community situation, and credit rating. 

If the prospective purchase comes 
through these preliminary tests, Tex- 
tron turns ADL’s investigators loose. 
Textron’s auditors also go to work on 
the company’s books. 

At this point, too, Textron and the 
proposed acquisition’s management 
start haggling over price. They may 
even get to the stage of sce a final 
contract—with its execution subject to 
the ADL report and the financial audit. 
If all goes well, the detailed findings 
are then prepared for submission to 
Textron’s Seaad both in a fact book 
and in the same sort of personal pre- 
sentation that the ADL men gave for 
Kordite. 

Only one prospect in 100 gets as 
far as this. But if everything falls 
into place, the culmination of the 
process is the Textron board’s review— 
with either its O.K. or its thumbs-down. 
¢ Funds—Finding the funds for ex- 
pansion is no problem to Textron right 
now. With the company’s huge $40- 
million tax-loss carry-forward, Chmn. 
Little can pay for the acquisitions out 
of earnings, tax-free—at least until his 
tax-loss credits expire in 1960. 

Last year, combined losses of the 
three companies that went into Textron 
American came to $25-million. Now, 
with so much of the income coming in 
from non-textile enterprises newly 
under TA’s wing (1955 aon-textile 
sales should hit $75-million out of a 
total $210-million sales, against only 
$34-million in non-textile sales last 
vear), that loss has been turned into 
profit. Royal Little estimates 1955 
ye will top $8-million by yearend, 
rit $22-million by next vear—and with 
the loss carry-forward stili to be used 
up, these profits are tax-free. [wo 
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CARPET 


Figures include labor, materials and supplies needed to main- 
tain 1,000 square feet of carpeted vs. a0n-carpeted floors. 





Non-carpeted floors need more equip- 
ment, more man-hours. Recently completed 
field tests show that the cost of maintaining 
non-carpeted floors averages $383. per 
1,000 square feet in high traffic areas, based 
on accepted standards of maintenance. 


Carpet cleans at half the cost. These tests, made by an 
independent firm of maintenance engineers, show that 
carpet cuts costs as much as 50.7% in heavy traffic 
areas. In general office areas, and other places where 
traffic is heavy, you can save an average of $194, per 
1,000 square feet a year. 


CARPET-— cuts floor maintenance costs 
over 50% in heavy traffic areas 


Carpet cleans more economically —at half the 
cost of cleaning non-carpeted floor space — be- 
cause it cleans more easily. An inherent brush- 
ing action confines soil to a small area and, 
because soil stays high in the pile, it is easily 
removed by routine vacuuming. Thus, carpet 
looks better between cleanings. Dirt does not 
grind in to mar the surface. Carpet keeps its 
beauty because it does not depend on gloss 
which wears off. 


Along with its lower maintenance costs and 


better appearance, carpet is basically superior 
to begin with. It’s the best sound blotter for 
office noise. It’s safe. Warm. Comfortable. And, 
as you know, nothing else gives such an atmos- 
phere of dignity and luxury. 


Cut your floor maintenance costs with 
carpet. Send for “Cutting Costs With Carpet,” 
a new and complete report of the research on 
carpeted vs. non-carpeted floor maintenance. 
Write to Dept. B6, Carpet Institute, Inc., 
350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, New York. 


Buy carpets designed and made for the American way of life by these American manufacturers 


Korastan * Leedom * Lees * Magee * Masiand * Mohawk * Nye- 


CARPET INSTITUTE, INC., 350 


Artioom * Beattie * Bigelow * Cabin Crofts-Needietuft * Downs + Firth * Gulistan * Hardwick & Magee * Hightstown * Holmes 
Wait * Philadelphia Carpet * Roxbury * Sanford * Alexander Smith 


Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. 








In Management 





Justice Dept. Looks for Flaws 
In Mohawk-Alexander Smith Merger 


The CIO Textile Workers Union of America has filed protests 
against the proposed merger of Alexander Smith, Inc., and Mo- 
hawk Carpet Mills, Inc. (BW—Oct.29'55,p68). The union charges 
that the merger will “substantially lessen competition” in the 
industry, 

The Justice Dept. is studying the case. Meanwhile, officials of 
the two companies are going ahead with arrangements to merge 
under the new name of Masco Industries, Inc. If the merger is 
permitted, it will create the largest firm in the carpet industry, with 
combined assets of $110-million and annual sales of $94-million. 

Each company brings something to the merger that the other 
lacks. For example, Mohawk makes tufted carpets; Smith doesn’t. 
Mohawk also makes certain yarns that Smith finds in short supply. 

’ On the other hand, Smith has a new Southern plant that could 
TEACHER'S CHOlCE! make Mohawk products. Besides, Mohawk celle to wholesalers, 
Teacher knows! She had a while Smith has concentrated on retailers. A merger would 
voice in the quality features strengthen market coverage. 
thet wore built-in to APSOO'S Alexander Smith's $30-million tax-loss credit would be an added 


ATLAS. You'll find one in her h “ ” , ' 
elp to th wc any s early years. 
damental had tor toliind p to the “new” company during its early year 


paperwork tidy; a 3003 stap- 
ler's on her desk, 


Of course — she selects H H 
APSCO_ AMERICA’S CHOICE Nine-Month Sales Show American 


: Gaining Over Continental Can 
products inc. 
Los Angeles, Calif The sales race between American Can Co. and Continental 


pono, Can Co, isn’t so well known as the race between Ford and 
Chevrolet, but it’s just as spirited. 

This year’s race came around the three-quarter post with Amer- 
ican in the lead by $37.7-million, compared with $28.6-million a 
year ago (BW—Nov.6'54,p86). Both companies improved their 
total sales in the first nine months this year: American from 
$503.9-million last year to $548.1-million this year, Continental 
from $475.3-million to $510.4-million. 

Continental says it’s still gunning for American’s lead spot. 
Company sales have almost doubled since Lucius Clay stepped 
in as board chairman in 1949 (last year $616-million). 





Management Briefs 


Van Norman Co., machine tool maker in Springfield, Mass., 
is diversifying. Stockholders have been asked to approve changing 
the name to Van Norman Industries, Inc., and issuing new stock. 
Its first acquisition: Insuline Corp. of America, an electronics 
company with designs for automated machine tools. 


International Business Machines Corp. is setting up a separate 
division for military electronic products. 


THIS HOLIDAY DELICACY FOR YOUR § 
HARD-TO-PLEASE CUSTOMERS 


Give them wonderful-tasting DELUXE, 65 
years famous as “that Corsicana, Texas 
Fruit Cake.” Clip this to your letterhead, 
mail today. We'll rush you ordering partic- 
ulars, price discounts. Box 82, Collin Street 
Bakery, Corsicana, Texas. 


Chrysler Corp. continues to absorb suppliers. This week, it 
bought the plant, equipment, and inventories of Universal Prod- 
ucts Co., Inc., of Dearborn, Mich. Price was estimated at $3-mil- 
lion to $3.5-million. 
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Own a refrigeration or 
air-conditioning system? 


Maybe you didn’t know it but the refrigerant must be 
kept dry and free of acid. Even a tiny drop of moisture 
can cause expensive breakdowns, and corrosive acids 
cause sludge, with the same result. An exceptionally 
efficient drying agent, like ALCoa® Activated Alumina, 
is required for such an exacting job. That’s why Ansul 
Chemical Company, Marinette, Wisconsin, uses ALCOA 
Activated Alumina H-151 in their T-Flo® Drier, illus- 
trated. Specially treated by Ansul and called Andrite,* 
this amazingly efficient desiccant in pellet form does 
double duty . . . keeps moisture way below the critical 
level . . . picks up far more acid than could ever accu- 
mulate. Result: fewer breakdowns, money saved. 
Shouldn’t you investigate today? 


Dry ideas 
that might 
save you 
money 


Keep metal or len - 


metal parts in storage? Karuenyns 


Maybe you use grease or some other coating to protect 
metal from corrosion. Greasing takes time and money, 
degreasing takes more of the same. It’s easier—and 
cheaper—to control the humidity of your warehouse 
with ALCOA Activated Alumina. This effective drying 
agent keeps moisture and rust out. Shouldn't you 
investigate today? 





~~ —_ 
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Work with 
“‘sensilive’’ products? 


Maybe you work with drugs or compound delicate 
chemicals and gases. Moisture can cause contamination, 
potency loss, chemical imbalance. But ALCOA Activated 
Alumina can maintain bone-dry conditions over your 
process or throughout your laboratory. This thoroughly 
reliable, noncorrosive adsorbent will not change its form 
or properties—-will not swell, soften or disintegrate. 
Result: purer products, faster production. 


Shouldn't you investigate the economies of ALCOA Activated Alumina today? 
Write to ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, CHEMICALS Division, 
700-L Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


+ a 


ALCOA 
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CHEMICALS 


PAVUMINUM COMPANY GF AMERICA 





In Regions 


Court Gives Ohio One Round 
In Fight for Axle-Mile Tax 


COLUMBUS~—Beleaguered Ohio government officials 
won another round last week in their continuing battle to 
collect the axle-mile on out-of-state trucks. 

In Franklin County Common Pleas Court, Judge Dana 
. Reynolds cleared the way for the state to cancel reci- 
procity agreements with 14 other states and resume col- 
lection of the controversial tax. Reynolds, who lifted a 
temporary injunction he granted to 12 trucking com- 
panies in September, ruled he had no power to prevent 
the state from canceling the pacts. 

The state sought to scrap the agreements after the 
Ohio Supreme Court decided that Ohio couldn't collect 
the axle-mile tax from Michigan truckers because a reci- 
procity pact specifically exempted them from the tax 
(BW—Aug.13°55,p104). Immediately after the ruling, 
Ohio tried to amend its agreement with Michigan and 
other states so as to eliminate the axle-mile exemption. 
Michigan and some, though not all, of the other states 
refused to accept the amendments, and Ohio threatened 
to cancel the agreements completely. The 12 truckers 
then filed their injunction suit, contending Ohio had no 
authority to scrap the pacts. 

With the way now cleared to cancel, Ohio must face 
the threat of retaliatory action if it does go ahead and 
kill off the agreements. Several states have taiked of 
levies of their own on Ohio trucks. 

Meanwhile, the truckers are carrying their battle to the 
courts of other states in an effort to prevent Ohio's 
collecting, 

In West Virginia last week, six trucking companies 
took a suit to the state supreme court to prevent West 
Virginia from entering into a new reciprocity agreement 
with Ohio, The new pact would allow Ohio to collect 
the axle-muile tax from West Virginia truckers, In turn, 
Ohio motorists and truckers would have to pay West 
Virginia’s transportation privilege tax. 


Borrow 2'2-Million Silver Dollars? 
Sure, If You'll Count ‘Em One by One 


DENVER-—It was a million-dollar publicity idea. But 
there was just one hitch, . 

l'o generate interest in its $2.5-million fund campaign, 
the Community Chest planned to borrow 24-million 
silver dollars from the Denver mint and display them 
in a glassand-steel “treasure chest” in the city’s Civic 
Center. The glitter of nearly 71 tons of silver dollars 
was expected to bring thousands of Denverites to view 
the “chest” and to get the drive nationwide publicity. 

Chest people had already taken the idea to Washing- 
ton, and had the blessing of Treasury Secy. George M. 
Humphrey, Then the hitch arose. Under the law, the 


1530 Regions 


Federal Reserve Bank of Denver said, the silver dollars 
would have to be counted, one by one, before they were 
turned back to the mint. Bankers figured that even 
with coin-counting machines it would take eight 40-hour 
wecks to run through the pile. 

The upshot, last week, was that the million-dollar 
idea got scaled down—to a “token” pile of 250,000 silver 
dollars. “Still the biggest amount of silver money ever 
displayed in public,” says Ray Jenkins, campaign 
manager for the Chest, who planned the stunt. 


Development Bulldozers to Level 


Craggy Goat Pasture on Coast 


SAN FRANCISCO-—After five years of debate and 
hassle, San Francisvo has finally given the green light to 
redevelopment of a 325-acre tract that has stood as a 
temptation to urban planners for half a century—the so- 
called Diamond Heights district. It is probably the first 
renewal area to qualify for federal aid without actuall: 
being a slum. 

Diamond Heights is an array of hills, gulleys, anc 
canyons that, in its present state, is suitable for litt! 
more than goats. Over the years, a few brave souls have 
built homes on one or the other of the area’s three hills 
—Red Rock, Gold Mine, and Fairmount. But the tract 
has been largely uninhabited and uninhabitable. 

Now the San Francisco Board of Supervisors has given 
its approval to a plan that will turn the district into a 
home site for some 7,500 people. Sometime next spring, 
the city’s redevelopment agency expects to move into the 
area with bulldozers and start shifting |-million cu. yd. 
of dirt to smooth out some of the hills and valleys. The 
net project cost, it figures, will run to about $1.4-million. 
Once the site is prepared, it will offer the land to private 
redevelopers. 


Regions Briefs 


Canada House, the new building for the Dominion’s 
consulate and the branch offices of Canadian business in 
New York, will be a 27-story skyscraper on Fifth Avenue. 
Plans, revealed last week, put the cost at $6-million. 


A special session of the Connecticut legislature will 
go to work Nov. $ to seek new revenue to finance flood 
reconstruction. Likely to be considered: a 1¢-a-pack 
hike in the state’s cigarette tax; an across-the-board 10% 
increase in all other state taxes. 


Firestone Rubber Co.'s first plant in Arkansas is slated 
to open the middle of the month in the lumber town of 
Magnolia. The company is leasing the plant from Colum- 
bia County Industrial Development Corp., which bought 
the building when a textile firm closed last May. Pro- 
duction is being kept secret, but reports say the plant 
will work on floating equipment for the Defense Dept. 


The Port of New York Authority starts work next July 
on rehabilitating the two-mile strip of Brooklyn water- 
front it bought last summer (BW —Jul.9°55,p27). Plans 
call for 10 new piers, three warehouses, to be built over 
a seven-year period. Total investment: $85-million. 
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Consult an engineering firm 


Designing and building hundreds of heating and power installa- 
tions a year, qualified engineering firms can bring you the latest 
knowledge of fuel costs and equipment. If you are planning the 
construction of new heating or power facilities—or the remodel- 
ing of an existing installation—one of these concerns will work 
closely with your own engineering department to effect substan- 
tial savings not only in efficiency but in fuel economy over the years, 


facts you should know about coal 


in most industrial areas, bituminous coal is the lowest-cost fuel 
available. ¢ Up-to-date coal burning equipment can give you 
10% to 40% more steam per dollar. « Automatic coal and 
ash handling systems can cut your labor cost to a miniraum. 
Coal is the safest fuel to store and use. « No smoke or dust 
problems when coal is burned with modern equipment. « Be- 
tween America’s vast coal reserves and mechanized coal 
production methods, you can count on coal being plentiful 
ond its price remaining stable. 








Pinehurst cuts 
fuel costs over 


33% burning coal ~- 


the modern way 


The central power plant at the famous golfing 
resort of Pinehurst, N.C., has to furnish a reliable 
supply of steam to three hotels and seven other 
buildings. When Pinehurst recently decided to 
modernize power facilities, the consulting firm 
of Wiley and Wilson, Richmond, Va., was called 
in to study the situation. Since coal cost approxi- 
mately 40% less than the next cheapest fuel, the 
final decision called for burning coal the modern 
way. Today two new automatic stoker-fired 
boilers (only one of which is operated at a time) 
replace four 150-hp hand-fired boilers. Combus- 
tion control is automatic; coal and ash handling 
is greatly simplified. And now, according to 
management, “the cost of generating steam is 
33.4% less than with the old plant.” For further 
information or additional case histories showing 
how other plants have saved money burning 
coal, write to the address below. 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
Sovthern Building, Washington 5, D. C, 
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how fast 
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pipoline 2 
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Silly question, isn't it? Speed's not 
the point. Once a pipeline is filled, 
rate of delivery depends on pipe- 
line capacity. 


Same thing with other forms of 
transportation. For many shippers, 


speed isn't the point 


Take barge transportation, for in- 
stance. Once the borge "pipeline" 
is filled—that's to say, once your first 
barge shipment reaches destination 
you get continuing delivery in 
whatever quantities you wont... 
from LCL right on up to 20,000-ton 


consignments. 


Whaot's more, you save as much as 
50 per cent (or even more) on total 
freight charges when you ship by 
barge. Think what savings like that 
would do for your manufacturing 
costs, your distributing costs—not to 


mention your annual report. 
Look at it this way: 


Whe profits if you poy premium 
freight rotes . . . unnecessarily, 


Not you, certainly. 


Who profits if you ship by barge? 
You do, 


FEDERAL 


Paul shown 


BARGE 
LINES 


A PRIVATELY OWHED CORPORATION 
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Change 
7 year 


ago 


+1.2% 
+2.1% 
+3.9% 
+11.5% 
+8.6% 
+10.4% 
+9.8% 
+5.2% 
+2.4% 
+4.9% 
+7.5% 
+6.4% 
+6.5% 


. Boston 

. New York 

. Philadelphia 

. Cleveland 

. Richmond 

. Atlante 

. Chicago 

. St. Louis 

. Minneapolis 

. Kansas City 

. Dallas 

. San Francisco 
Nation 





The Income Pattern: 
Business Week's Regional 


U. S. Incomes: Up 6.5% From Last Year 





1941 = 100; adjusted for seasonal. August figures preliminary; 
July revised. 


Income Indexes 


@eousineys ween 


The Indexe: 
July | August 
1955 1954 
254.5 256.7 
278.2 276.1 
274.5 
320.8 
339.4 
416.9 
328.0 
310.4 
324.0 
390.0 
447.0 
358.9 
325.3 


251.5 
272.4 
274.5 264.1 
319.4 287.8 
338.2 312.6 
419.3 377.5 
331.4 298.7 
312.0 295.1 
325.7 316.3 
394.4 371.9 
449.7 415.7 
355.6 337.4 
325.6 305.5 











Another Strong Month 


Once again, all regions of the U.S. 
shared in the rise of income last August 
-6.5% above the previous August, ac- 
cording to BusINESS wEEK's Composite 
of Regional Income Indexes. The gains 
ranged from 1.2%. in the Boston dis- 
trict to 11.5% in Cleveland. 

The Cleveland gain, about the same 

as in July (BW —Oct.1'55,p71), again 
reflects a month of high activity in the 
steel industry, compared with a weak 
1954 period. 
* Not Quite Up to July—Avgust in- 
comes didn't quite match the h.gh level 
of July, but the decline was a mere 
0.1%. Incomes went down in seven 
regions, as much as 1% in Chicago. In 
one district—Philadelphia—income was 
unchanged from July to August. Four 
regions had increases ranging up to 
0.9% for San Francisco. 

New York. Employment rose in 


both New York and New Jersey, due to 
the return of striking employees in pri- 
mary metals and clectrical machinery. 

Cleveland. Heavy industry in all cate- 
gories except machinery and electrical 
machinery stepped up its activity in 
Pennsylvania. In Ohio, seasonal proc- 
essing of foods began in August, and 
employment increased in several lines 
of nondurable goods. 

Richmond. Much of the gain can be 
traced to the processing of the tobacco 
harvest, a seasonal factor. Textile mills 
returned to normal work schedules after 
vacation layoffs, and the furniture in- 
dustry in Virginia continued to improve 
its business. 

San Francisco. Manufacturing em- 
ployment increased in most localities. 
Gains in California came from construc- 
tion and from fruit and vegetable can- 
ning. [ND 
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PHOSPHATE 
CHEMICALS INDUSTRY 


is only one of International's 
many markets 
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INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


ral Offices. 20 North Wacker D r hicago6 
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serving everybody 
every day 


Phosphorus — essential to the very existence 
of all life—is a basic ingredient in many proc 
essed foods and in an almost limitless variety of 
consumer and industrial products. It puts 
“cleansing-action” in detergents .. . “rise” in 
baking powder “zip” in gasoline... “grow 
power” in fertilizer .. . is a vital health factor 
in animal feeds 

You benefit every day from the widely diver- 
sified uses of phosphorus and many other /n- 
ternational minerals and chemicals. Large ton 
nages of these essential materials are available 
to industry and agriculture today as a result of 
International's long-range program of research, 
product development and expansion of mine 
and plant production facilities. 


International produces Phosphate jor chemical indus 
tries Phosphate Potash Super phosphates Complete 
Fertilizers, Feed Phosphorus for the farm; Potash In 
dustrial Chemicals; Bonding and Refractory Clays and 
Equipment for foundries; Feldspars and Chemicals for 
the glass and ceramic industries Perlite for the con 
struction industry; Amino Products for drugs and phar 
maceuticals; Ac’cent® for food processors, inatitutions 
and the home 
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Beauty matches brawn 
in wheels by Kelsey-Hayes 


Great strength and smooth-rolling performance have been engineered into 
wheels of striking beauty. Wherever they're seen—on everything 
from the family passenger car or station wagon to rakish sports 
cars and sleek, luxury limousines—wheels by Kelsey-Hayes are 
as flashing in beauty and performance as the cars that roll on them. 


Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Company, Detroit 32, Michigan 


KELSEY-HAYES 


A Major Supplier to the Automotive, Aviation and Agricultural Industries 


Wheels, Brokes, Brake Drums, Specic! Ports for all industry 9 Plants—-Detroit and Jackson, Mich 
McKeesport, Po Los Angeles Windsor, Ont... Conede Davenport, lo. (French & Hecht Form implement and Wheel Div.) 
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SERVICE 


The Western foreign ministers have put Molotov on the diplomatic 
defensive during the first round at Geneva. 


They have made two dramatic offers to Moscow: (1) an unprecedented 
guarantee of the Soviet Union’s western borders in return for German 
unification; and (2) a broad program to lower East-West barriers to travel, 
trade, and cultural exchanges. 


It’s quite possibie that next week, when the Geneva talks switch to 
disarmament, the West will score again—by presenting a new version of 
Pres. Eisenhower's aerial inspection plan. 


Molotov had no comeback on the security guarantee except his worn- 
out line. His proposals on East-West contacts were timid compared with 
those made by Secy. of State Dulles. Thus the West has succeeded, so far, 
in preventing Molotov from snowing the conference under with Communist 
propaganda. 

Despite U.S. disillusionment with what has happened since the summit 
conference, Dulles is determined to keep the peace initiative that Eisen- 
hower gained there. He is convinced—provided NATO stays strong—that 
this will pay off in the long run, even if it doesn’t produce much in the way 
of results at the foreign ministers’ meeting. 


There is no chance that the conference will end the stalemate on Ger- 
man unification. Even so, it’s likely that Molotov will agree, before the 
conference is over, to a formula that would keep this subject open for 
future negotiation. 


Whether progress is made on disarmament or not, and the prospects 
are better here, you can be sure that neither side will dare to wreck the 
hopes that Eisenhower raised with his aerial inspection plan. 


As for East-West contacts, which Moscow has stressed so much, the 
shoe now is on the other foot. The West has offered to let these develop— 
if Moscow agrees to put the whole business on a reciprocal basis, 


Washington is all set with plans to implement Dulles’ offer to relax 
regulations on U.S. exports to the Soviet bloc. 


How far and how fast the controls will be relaxed depends partly on 
what the Russians offer in return. But substantial liberalization is virtually 
certain within the next month. 


The plan is to list a large number of goods as exportable to the 
U.S.S.R. and Eastern Europe under the general license. The policy now is 
to list items that can’t be shipped, to require an individual license for all 
other shipments. 


The shift in controls probably will take place in two steps. First, all 
consumer goods and perhaps some farm equipment would be put under 
general license. Then, selected capital goods might follow if relations with 
Moscow should improve. (The consumer goods list will closely parallel the 
items now exportable to Hong Kong under general license.) 


Strategic controls definitely won’t be weakened, short of a real settle- 
ment with the Russians. The relaxation will apply only to goods not in any 
of the three categories of strategic commodities. The total U.S. embargo on 
U. 8. exports to Red China will remain in force. 
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The new policy isn’t expected to boost East-West trade very much. So 
far the Russians haven’t showed much interest in non-strategic goods. 


—e— 


Dulles’ side trips from Geneva—to Spain and Yugoslavia—can’t be sep- 
arated from his diplomatic strategy at the conference. They are intended to 
offset Soviet pressures against NATO’s Mediterranean flank. 


In his talks with Franco early this week, Dulles was preparing the ground 
for Spain's membership in NATO. He had British and French backing 
for this. 


In talking te Tito this weekend, Dulles will do some real horse trading. 


The U. 8. wants to know where the Yugoslav dictator stands on the Soviet 
instigation of war fever in the Middle East. Unless Tito gives assurances that 
he will buck Moscow on this dangerous policy, Dulles will crack the economic 
whip. 

At stake for Tito are two things he desperately wants: (1) a moratorium 
on $400-million in commercial debts to the U.S., Britain, and France; and 
(2) continued military aid from the U. 8. This has totaled $800-million since 
1950. 


It won't be easy for Tito to satisfy Dulles and still get a friendly welcome 
from the Kremlin on the visit he has been planning to make to Moscow 
this fall. 


—eo— 


Europe may soon be using liquefied natural gas from the Middle East. 


Continental Oil Cv. has teamed up with Westinghouse International and 
Koppers to supply the West German petrochemical industry with the stuff. 
These companies now have a group touring Middle Eastern oil fields to line 
up long term concessions for gas supplies. The project has the State Dept.’s 
blessing. 

Initial capital available is reported to top $30-mililion. Negotiations are 
being handled by a New York investment banking firm. Greek shipping 
magnate A. S. Onassis is interested in building tankers in West German yards 
to move the gas. 


If the West German deal comes off, it probably will be just a starter. 
The potential for the use of Middle Eastern gas in Europe is huge. Experts 
estimate that with new liquefying processes this gas can be landed in Europe 
at approximately half the present price of coal gas. 


The storm over Chancellor R. A. Butler’s autumn budget (page 52) has 
subsided in Britain. 


Among the financial experts, there is still a feeling that Butler made a 
psychological mistake when he hiked sales taxes so high. But the experts are 
impressed with his decision to cut construction of subsidized houses and 
public works. They think this will provide enough room in the British 
economy for continued expansion of private industrial investment. 

Meanwhile, sterling has firmed up and the drain on Britcin’s gold 
reserves has slowed down. The gold loss in October was $43-million, less than 
half the average during the preceding three months. British officials think 
November may even show a small gain. 
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in stepping up production of critical parts? 


Production of these stainiess steel spuds used in elec- 
tric and gas water heaters was fairly satisfactory when 
they were made from an ordinary stainless steel. But 
someone in the plant wasn't satisfied . . . and took time 
to explore the possibilities for improvement, 

Hearing about the easier machinability of a special 
modified stainless made by Carpenter, the order to 
change steels went through. Now production is up 30% 

. and rigid requirements involving close tolerances, 
cleanlifiess, and corrosion resistance are met with an 
extra margin of safety. 

Every week, more companies like yours are demand- 
ing and getting better results in productivity, product 
performance and product salability. And Carpenter is 


ment problems almost 70 years’ experience in the devel- 
opment of new and improved specialty steels. 

One move can get you started in the right direction 
Write for a copy of our 36-page booklet, “A Guide to 
Specialty Steels as Made by Carpenter.” The Carpenter 
Steel Co., 140 W. Bern St., Reading, Pa. 


Are you taking advantage of these specially- 
engineered steels as made by Carpenter ? 
Matched Tool and Die Steels / Stainless Steels / Special 
Purpose Alloy Steels / Silicon and High Nickel Alloys / 
Valve, Heat-Resisting and Super Alloy Stecls / Tubing 
and Pipe / Fine Wire Specialties 








LABOR 


After the Merger, a Major Issue 


@ On eve of amalgamation, a minor strike stirs 
uneasiness in smaller unions over AFL-CIO’s power. 


@ They see in AFL Pres. Meany’s handling of dis- 
pute hints of more control from above, less autonomy. 


@ It’s an issue that will grow hotter as combined 
AFL-CIO charts course for its formative years. 


The head men of the American 
Federation of Labor and the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations last weck 
Boyer ~ completed” their merger 
plans. Only minor problems now re- 
main to be ironed out. 

That, anyway, was what executive 
bodies of the two federations agreed 
at last week's final scheduled pre- 
—— meeting. 

When the meeting, devoted mainly 
to ss job assignments, was over 
it seemed no last-minute hitch could 
delay consolidation of 150 unions and 
the claimed 15-million members of 
AFL and CIO, 

But still, the men at the meeting 
did watch a relatively minor AFL strike 
with concern. The stoppage held pos- 
sible implications for APL: 10. 
¢In the Air—It involved 458 members 
of the Flight Engineers’ International 
Assn. (AFL) and United Air Lines, 
Inc. The dispute began when United 
announced that future flight engineers 
must be qualified for promotion to 
pilots. ‘This meant that only those with 
commercial pilot licenses would be eli- 
gible for flight engineer jobs. 

Commercial sifots are in the jurisdic- 
tion of the Air Line Pilots’ Assn. (AFL). 
So United's announced new hiring 
policy could conceivable mean that it 
would in the future hire only ALPA 
members as flight engineers. The flight 
engineers’ union saw its members’ jobs 
at stake, struck against United to force 
it to abandon the new hiring policy. 
The pilots’ association objected to the 
walkout to “save the jobs of a small 
group of people,” and advised its mem 
bers to disregard the pickets. 

Going even beyond that, the pilots’ 
association told its members to live up 
to the union contract and serve in any 
job assigned to them. It left no doubt 
about the —s 
pointed out that 376 member pilots, 
“qualified and certificated . . . as flight 
engineers, are available to fly.” 
¢ Angry AFL—Angry labor reaction 
came quickly, AFL's Pres. George 
Meany was incensed. He accused the 


1588 Labor 


of this when it’ 


pes union of “collusion” with 
nited, in “clear violation of all trade 
union principles,” in an effort to break 
the flight engineers’ strike. 

Meany called Clarence Sayen, the 
air line pilots’ president, to appear be- 
fore AFL to “explain, if you can, your 


reasons” for (1) “collusion” with Uni- 
ted against a striking union, and (2) 
—- “unions dual to existi 
A 


L affiliates in the airline industry. 
Meany indicated he would recom- 
mend the air line pilots’ expulsion from 
the “voluntary association” of the 
Federation if it continues to sanction 
strikebreaking. Sayen’s retort was that 
Meany’s charges are “ridiculous, half- 
cocked and uninformed.” 

* Basis for Worries—Labor sympathies 
were almost entirely with the flight 
engineers. Other unions refused to 
cross their picket lines. But, at the 
same time, Meany’s telegram to Sayen 
was read with misgivings by some of 
AFL's conservative union leaders. 

Traditionally, the Federation’s policy 
has been one of complete autonomy 
for affiliated unions. Through the years, 
its officers and executive council have 
exerted very little authority over the 
policies of individual unions. 

This has been AFL’s policy since the 
early 1890s. It was formed then during 
a dispute between musicians and theat- 
rical employees in St. Louis—a_ situa- 
tion comparable to that of the pilots 
and flight engineers. AFL convention 
delegates nuled the dispute was one for 
the individual international unions to 
resolve—not the Federation. This policy 
has stuck, with only a few exceptions. 

But, under Meany, AFL has been 
veering away from the old rule. It 
ousted the International Longshore- 
men’s Assn. when it failed to clear itself 
of charges of corruption. It ordered the 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters & Butcher 
Workers to defend its assimilation of 
the one-time leftwing Fur & Leather 
Workers. Meany also opposed a briefly- 
contemplated merger of ILA into the 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, although 


much less bluntly. 


¢ Fears for rey =, Fees ewe 
backing moves by AFL’s top leadership 
against individual unions caused a flurry 

concern among federation afhliates— 
particularly some of the small craft 
unions. ‘They feared for their jealously- 
guarded autonomy. Their concern in- 
creased this year when terms of the 
propesed AFL-CIO constitution were 
announced. As many small union lead- 
ers read them, AFL-CIO will have 
direct authority over actions of affiliated 
unions in certain specified fields. They 
complain that it couid mean the end 
of the traditional principle of affiliates 
complying only voluntarily with federa- 
tion policies. 

A meeting of AFL presidents in July 
heard assurances from Meany that the 
autonomy of federation affiliates isn’t in 
jeopardy. As jong as individual unions 
bar Communists from positions of in- 
fluence, do not discriminate because of 
race, creed, or color, and bar corruption 
and racketeering, AFL leaders said, they 
will be free from pressures from above. 

They assured individual unions that 
the new constitution dees not give 
AFL-CIO officers and governing bodies 
“a single ounce more power than they 
now have.” They also made it clear 
that small unions would not be under 
pressure to merge with other CIO or 
AFL unions, or to surrender any of 
their present jurisdictions. 
¢ Uneasy Still—These assurances haven't 
completely stilled the worries within 
AFL. And last week’s directive to the 
pilots’ union has added to the concern 
over how much authority AFL-CIO 
might seek over affiliates. 

The charge against the pilots’ union 
is, fundamentally, one of “violation of 
all trade union principles.” To many 
small unions, that could cover a broad 
field of individual activities and policies 
that are accepted now but may later 
be considered to be against the com- 
mon AFL-CIO good. 

One fact eases the small unions 
worries. Though they dislike the meas- 
ure of authority invoked, they see in 
the move against the pilots’ union a 
further guarantee that the small unions’ 
jurisdiction is being guarded. 

The net result is a feeling of uncer- 
tainty. It isn’t likely to interfere with 
the coming AFL-CIO merger. But al- 
most inevitably, it will mean the crea- 
tion of defensive blocs against tighter 
controls and a factionalism unimportant 
at first, based on the already evident 
issue of a loose-knit vs. a strongly cen- 
tralized structure for the new federa- 
tion. END 
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Where in the world was the radio 


the Army wanted ? 


The year was 1952. 
The army wanted a 
radio that would 
build morale by 
letting servicemen 
hear home, wher- 
ever in the world 
they were sent. 


Such a set would have to work under 
extreme hazards of arctic cold, tropic 
humidity, uncertain power supply... 

Where did the Army find it? 


Here at Zenith. It was the famous 
Zenith TRANS-OCEANIC® shortwave 


portable, already a veteran of 11 years 
of rugged service all over the world, It 
had been tested and proved under 
countless “impossible” conditions. No 
other radio could touch its perform 
ance record, The Army asked Zenith 
to make a few adaptations in this 
famous radio, and it was ready, as the 
R-520/URR, for government service. 


Being ahead of the times in radionics 
is Zenith’s specialty. We are proud 
that our experience in bringing better 
things to the American people can 
serve the Government. 


Zenith Radio Corporation, Chicago 39, Ilinois 


cnt Zenith's experience in shortwave made 
Dis Sa 3S them a logical producer of the Army's 
et AN/GRRS5. This powerful shortwave 
ay radio is used by the Army for receiv- 
ing messages in the field under very 
gruelling conditions. It isanother 
example of the benefit of Zenith's 36 
yeors of “know-how” brought to 
Government service. 


ZEMIN 2 


The royalty of RADIO and television” 

Backed by 36 Years of Experience in Radionice Exclusively 
ALSO MAKERS OF FINE HEARING AIDS 
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management wanted 


The workman's frequent objection to 
stiff protective gloves is one of man- 
agement’s chief problems in fighting 
the high cost of hand and finger in- 
juries, These injuries account for 25% 
of all disabling accidents. 

That's why Edmont developed the 
“Snorkel”, a superflexible coated glove 
that even chronic glove-haters will 
wear. It is extra soft, extra comfortable 
and easy to work in. Gives excellent 
protection and long wear, too, because 
of its vinyl coating, 


<¢> REULAN 


* Free Offer to Employers: We 
make more than 50 types of coated 
gloves. Tell us your operation. With- 
out cost we will recommend gloves 
which fit the job and forward samples 
for comparison testing in your plant. 

Edmont Manufacturing Company, 


1220 Walnut Street, Coshocton, Ohio. 
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SPECIAL-MOTOR 
“LIBRARY” 


Reuland's special-motor library 

pooumess complete information on 
undreds of different and unique 

electric motors that have already been 
produced for special applications. A 
pre-engineering check may show one 
of these units to be already suitable 
for your own needs. 

May we invite you to use this free 
service? It has saved others both time 
and money. 

EXAMPLE #107; FLUID-CUSHIONED 
ACCELERATION, SLOW SPEED, 
SPLIT-SECOND STOPPING. Unit 
consists of Motor, Internal Fluid 
i Speed-Reducer and 

ic Brake... all in 


a one-frame package! 


WRITE FOR THIS FREE 
ENGINEERING BOOKLET! 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Distributors in all principal cities 


WESTERN DIVISION: ALHAMBRA 10, CALIF — EASTERN DIVISION: HOWELL, 10, MICH 
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Skilled Gain 


Railroad engineers win 
differentials for skill, and 
victory spurs firmer demands 
from UAW’s craftsmen. 


Since the early 1940s, the problem 
of wage differentials has risen perenni- 
ally to plague unions. The skilled crafts- 
men—once the aristocrats cf American 
labor—complain they've lost ground dur 
mg years iF eiles- negotiated across-the 
board pay hikes. They want their for 
mer skill differential restored. 

Now, it seems they are making some 
headway. The Brotherhood of Loco 
motive Engineers last week won a round 
in its long fight for percentage raises, 
as opposed to flat cents-per-hour, in the 
railroad industry. This further encour- 
aged skilled trades members of United 
Auto Workers (CIO) and International 
Association of Machinists (AFL) to air 
complaints at national conferences this 
week against telescoping differentials. 
¢ Engineers’ Score—BLE’s negotiated 
settlement provides for a general 5% 
pay hike, plus an additional 2% as “an 
adjustment of differential inequities be 
tween locomotive engineers and em 
ployees in other classes of railroad 
service.” The raise will average 14.7¢ 
an hour for 48,000 engineers employed 
by Class | carriers. Other rail workers 
have won 8¢ to 104¢ across-the-board 
raises this year. 

BLE originally demanded a 224% 
raise to restore the wage differential its 
members formerly held over locomotive 
firemen and enginemen. It served 
notice that it wouldn't settle for a 
cents-per-hour increase, as it did, under 
protest, in 1954 (for 5¢ an hour) and 
in other negotiations over the past 
decade. 
¢ Victory for Principle—Though the 
final terms were far short of BLE’s de- 
mand, the carriers’ acceptance of the 
percentage raise principle enables BLE 
to claim a victory 

The settlement strengthens the posi- 
tion of skilled workers in industry who 
this year have been increasingly critical 
of cents-per-hour wage settlements— 
under which everyone gets the same 
amount. 

UAW ’s 120,000 skilled members 
(less than 10% of the union’s total 
membership) have been in small-scale 
rebellion over the issue. UAW has 
been trying to do something for them 
since 1947. At that time, the auto 
union and others in stecl, electrical 
manufacturing, and similar mass pro- 
duction industries began paying serious 
attention to the skilled workers special 
wage problems. Recently, UAW and 
the other unions generally have de- 
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manded extra raises for the skilled 
(BW—Jun.26'54,p122 

As a result, pay differentials between 
skilled and production workers have 
been widening again. The Bureau of 
Labor Statistics recently reported that 
one-third of all wage agreements since 
1953 have given skilled workers an 
added amount. UAW says it has (1) 
won 23¢ an hour more for skilled than 
for production workers since 1950, and 
(2) negotiated annual improvement 
factor raises on a percentage basis, be- 
ginning this year, so that the skilled 
workers will benefit more. 

But these gains haven't quieted 
UAW’'s skilled groups. If anything, they 
have increased their complaints, 

They asked for a 30¢ raise—in addi- 
tion to whatever UAW might negotiate 
for production workers—at UAW’s pre 
bargaining conferences last spring. 
When UAW signed with Ford Motor 
Co., it got an additional 8¢ an 
hour for skilled workers--far short of 
what they wanted. Some 10,000 skilled 
auto workers struck briefly in protest 
(BW—Jun.11°55,p154) Days later, 
UAW won slightly bigger pay conces 
sions for General Motors Corp. skilled 
employees, but again, the craftsmen 
quit work in protest (BW—Jun.18'55, 
p170) 

UAW leaders hoped the grumbling 
among its skilled workers would fade 
after the protest strikes. Instead, it has 
persisted. Just recently 

¢ In Flint, Mich., a group of 
skilled workers formed the Society of 
Industrial Skilled Trades of North 
America as a protest group Spokesmen 
said their eventual aim is to obtain 
bargaining recognition. That would 
mean a breakaway from UAW 
¢ In Detroit, skilled workers took 
milder approach. They petitioned 
UAW’'s international executive board 
for the right to bargain and to be repre 
sented separately from production 
workers—but without leaving UAW 
¢ Dark View—The auto union’s leaders 
take a dark view of both procedures 
They lashed back at the Flint group as 
a plan to split the union; some sponsors 
of the skilled society were suspended 
from union jobs and now face UAW 
charges of dual unionism. When 
the more moderate Detroit group 
called a mass meeting to discuss 
efforts to interest the UAW board in 
problems of the skilled trades, UAW 
let the word pass around that skilled 
workers should stay away; most did 

There is no doubt that UAW's pres- 
ent leadership is so firmly in the saddle 
that leaders of dissident groups among 
the skilled workers cannot successfully 

and openly—challenge auto union 
officers on a skill differential issue. But 
it is evident that the auto union 
feels something must be done about 
the growing discontent. «to 
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Second in a series of Ramo Wooldridge automation concepts. 


Automation 


and 


Operations 


Research 


To get the most out of the new tech 
niques of automation and data process 
ing, it is usually necessary to tailor the 
business methods and procedures to the 
characteristics of the equipment as inti 
mately as the equipment design is tai 
lored to the special needs of the business 
This is accomplished, in the automation 
projects undertaken by Ramo-Wool 
dridge, by the use of teams of experi 
enced scientists, business procedures 
specialists, and engineers. These teams 
deal concurrently with the technical and 
non-technical portions of a project to 
develop the most effective combination 
of equipment and methods. 


In fact, experience has shown that 
subjecting company operations to the 
objective, quantitative analysis of such 
scientifically motivated teams can fre 
quently develop improvements in meth 
ods and procedures that result in major 
gains in operational efficiency, even 
though no new equipment is introduced 
It is for this reason that the field of 
Operations Research is growing so rap 


ror view The analog computer section 
of the Ramo Wooldridge Data Processing 
Center. sovrv0oM vinw Auxiliary punched 
card equipment associated with the digi 
tal computer section of the Data Process 
ing Center 


idly today...the discovery that applica 
tion of scientific methods of analysis to 
the operations of a business or industrial 
establishment frequently leads to a very 
real payoff in more effective methods and 
procedures. 


Thus, even though automation is the 
primary objective, the benefits resulting 
from improved methods and procedures 
frequently are comparable to the bene 
fits arising directly from the introduction 
of new equipment. For this reason the 
Ramo Wooldridge approach to an auto 
mation assignment starts with a 
thorough going Operations Research type 
of analysis of the pertinent area of the 
customer's activities, The result of this 
analysis can be a recommendation for 
specific improvements in methods and 
procedures, without new equipment. On 
the other hand, there may be a recom 
mendation for the employment of cur 
rently available apparatus or possibly for 
the development of new equipment to 
meet the special needs of the client. 


Our thousand-man research and development organization includes many scientists, 


engineers, and business proc edures spec ialists with extensive experience in automation 
and data-processing, some of whom have pioneered in the field. Teams of such men 
are available to assist business and industry in determining combinations of methods 
and equipment to secure the maximum gains inhere wii the powerful new techniques 


of automation. 


The Ramo-Wooldridge Corporation 


S620 BELLANCA AVENUE 


C8 ANGELES 46, CALIFORNIA 
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The Range of Benefits Under 


Estimating that more than 11.5-million workers 
were covered by health and insurance plans at the 
end of 1954, the Bureau of Labor Statistics has re- 
leased a report on 100 of the plans. These particu- 
lar cases were chosen for study because: 

® They cover a lot of workers in big industries— 

such as General Motors and U. S. Steel. 

@They show the different features that health 

and insurance plans may contain, such as cov- 
erage of dependents and retired employees. 

® They provide BLS with answers to such ques- 

tions as: How prevalent are maternity benefits? 

The plans analyzed embrace from 1,000 to sev- 
eral hundred thousand workers. Of these plans, 60 
are single employer plans, 40 include more than 


one employer. 


“i 


ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS 


16 make employees eligible immediately or on the first of 
the following month. 


42 make employees eligible in from 30 days to one year, 
with 14 of these requiring three-months’ employment. 


23 hove different requirements for various benefits — life 
insurance usually requiring longer service. 


19 have other requirements based on such things as em- 
plovee's experience, union membership, length of covered 
employment. 


MEDICAL BENEFITS 

31 pay a maximum of $100 to $250 per disability. 

9 set the maximum over $250. 

3 pay a yearly maximum. 

5 specify no maximum. 

19 pay benefits for 37 days to 120 days per disability. 
21 specify no length of payment. 

14 provide other combinations of benefits and duration. 
1 pays complete necessary coverage. 

43 provide no coverage. 

54 don't cover dependents, 3 do. 
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ACCIDENT AND SICKNESS BENEFITS 


21 pay benefits from $18 a week to $40 a week for 13 
weeks to 26 weeks per disability. 


38 base benefits on earnings. 
22 pay benefits according to other factors. 
19 provide no such coverage. 


68 cover only nonoccupational claims. 


cia 


oA 


SURGICAL BENEFITS 


91 pay a maximum of $50 to $350. Most common: $200, 
paid by 23 and $250 paid by 21. 


91 pay tonsillectomy benefits from $30 to $70. Most 
common: $50 paid by 18 and $30 paid by 17. 


91 pay from $100 to $200 for an appendectomy. Most 
common: $100 paid by 29 and $150 paid by 28. 


79 pay expenses incurred in a hospital, doctor's office, 
or elsewhere. 


6 pay only hospital expenses. 

6 pay office or hospital expenses. 

1 pays complete necessary expenses. 
6 provide no coverage. 


10 cover employees only; 2 cover dependents only; 82 
cover both. 
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100 Welfare Plans 


HOSPITALIZATION BENEFITS 
60 pay maximum daily benefits from $5 to $15. 


59 pay the daily maximum for from 31 days to 120 days; 
most common is 3] days paid by 33 plans. 


9 determine benefits and duration by other methods. 


32 provide semi-private room accommodations from 21 
Gays to 120 days. 


2 provide semi-private rooms with duration set by length 
of service. 


1 offers ward accommocations for 21 days. 
1 pays complete necessary expenses. 
2 provide no coverage. 


2 cover employees only, 2 cover dependents only, 94 
cover both. 


KOSS 


MATERNITY BENEFITS 


62 provide maximum hospitalization maternity benefits 
from $50 to $840. 


3 have no hospitalization benefits. 

75 pay surgical benefits from $50 to $125. 

7 provide no surgical benefits. 

8 provide flat maternity payments from $50 to $150. 
1 pays all necessary expenses. 

4 provide no coverage. 


26 in addition to hospitalization, pay the full cost of spec- 
ified services. 


5 cover only employees; 4 cover dependents only; 87 


ACCIDENTAL DEATH AND DISMEMBERMENT 


34 provide death benefits from $1,000 to $5,000; single 
dismemberment payments from $500 to $2,500; and mul- 
tiple dismemberment payments from $1,000 to $5,000. 


14 offered the three minimums. 
13 make benefits proportionate to earnings 


6 base benefits on length of service, occupation, age, and 
earnings, or length of coverage and earnings. 


47 provide no coverage. 


83 cover cases arising from both occupational and non- 
occupational cavses—the other 47 cover only nonoccu- 
pational cases. 
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LIFE INSURANCE 


23 set the amount according to earnings, with a $12,009- 
$13,000 maximum most common. 


52 provide life insurance from $400 to $5,000, The most 
common amount: $1,000 offered by 22 plans. 


7 base the amount on length of employment. 
6 base the amount on a combination of earnings and age. 


12 set the amount according to such factors as age and 


length of service, age at time of employmeni, sex, and 
union membership. 


97 do not cover dependents, 


CHIH 


WHO GETS BENEFITS 
49 offer no life insurance to retired employees, 


51 offer some life insurance, but only 6 of these offer the 
same amount to retired and active employees. 


95 offer no accidental death benefits to retired em- 
ployees. 


5 offer such benefits but on a different plan than for ac- 
tive employees. 


70 offer no hospitalization to retired employees,39 do. 
86 offer no medical benefits to retired employees,14 do. 


100 offer no life insurance to dependents of retired em- 
ployees. 


25 offer some hospitalization benefits to dependents of 
retired employees,7§ don't. 

21 offer some surgical benefits to dependents of retired 
employees,79 don't. 


14 offer some medical benefits to dependents of retired 
employees,86 don't. 


( 9 —— 
WHO PAYS THE COST 


64 providing benefits for employees only are financed 
solely by the company;36 are financed jointly. 


49 providing benefits for employees’ dependents are fi- 
nanced solely by the company;34 are financed jointly; 
and}7 are financed solely by employees. 


28 providing benefits for retired employees are financed 
selely by the company;24@ are financed jointly; and3 
financed solely by employees. 

3 plans providing benefits for dependents of retired em- 


ployees are financed solely by the company;1@ are fi- 
nanced jointly; andy} are finonced solely by employees. 
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send for the facts about 


LONG BEACH 
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ird in effective buying income 


: The City of Long Beach 
and its Board of Harbor 
Commissioners invite 
you to write for free literature 
concerning industrial 
plant sites and shipping facilities 
in this fabulous area. 


Locate your plant 
near America’s 


Most Modern Port 


ONG BEACH - CALIFORNIA 





On LA's Docks 


Labor situation on Los 
Angeles waterfront is “worst 
in the country,” Congres- 
sional group hears. 


Labor problems have been smolder- 
ing on Los Angeles docks for four or 
five years. Costs have risen so steeply 
that seven steamship lines have dis- 
continued or seriously restricted service 
to the city. This has resulted in a loss 
of 215 ships annually for Los Angeles. 
¢ Public Hearings—-Two weeks ago, 
hearings by the House Committee on 
Merchant Marine & Fisheries provided 
a Los Angeles Citizens’ Harbor Study 
Committee a first real opportunity to 
— out on why the costs have 
climbed so high and conditions are, 
they say, “the worst in the country.” 

The citizens’ group blamed slow- 
downs, make-work practices, pilfering, 
and featherbedding by the International 
Longshoremen’s & Warehousemen’s 
Union. It urged the Congressional 
committee to use its influence, on the 
coast and in Washington, to help ease 
“strangulation” conditions in the port. 

The House group showed an interest, 
but after three days of hearings it found 
that solving Los Angeles dock problems 
might be extremely difficult “if not im- 
possible. Aside from the citizens’ 
group, it discovered, few of the parties 
involved really care to come to grips 
with the problem—particularly as it 
relates to the ILWU, headed by Harry 
Bridges 
¢ Cautious Witnesses—Harbor officials 
described Los Angeles’ $40-million, 40- 
mile harbor facilities as the most effi- 
cient in the world. But they testified 
that they couldn’t explain why it costs 
$12.50 a ton to unload a ship with Los 
Angeles’ modern facilities and only $5 
to $6 a ton to do it on older docks in 
New York, Boston, or Philadelphia. 

Los Angeles’ Mayor Norris Poulson 
agreed that Los Angeles’ livelihood is 
being “strangled” by high port costs. 
But, while normally not in the least 
bashful about naming names and point- 
ing out reasons, Poulson commented: 
“Who is to blame, I am not saying.” 

Most other witnesses, including ship- 
pers, had the same attitude. There's a 
problem, they agreed. But they glanced 
nervously at Bridges and offered no 
ideas on why it exists 

Before leaving Los Angeles last week, 
Rep. Herbert C. Bonner (D-N. C.), 
chairman of the House committee, 
promised to “get to the bottom of this, 
even if I have to use my prerogatives of 
subpoena, sworn testimony, and con- 
tempt citations.” 

* Less Work, More Hours—The Pacific 
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Maritime Assn., which bargains with 
ILWU for shippers, didn’t fall in with 
the parade YI reluctant witnesses. 
PMA offered figures showing that ton 
nage handled in southern Calitornia has 
dropped since 1951, but man-hours 
of work have shot up 

PMA testified that sample loadings 
in 1954 showed Los Angeles dock wal 
lopers put aboard only 70% of the 
cargo that similar crews in San Fran- 
cisco stowed away; this year, according 
to PMA, the figure is down to 50%, 

At the same time, it reported that 
dues-paying members of ILWU’s Local 
13 now average $5,000 a vear—which 
makes them southern California’s high- 
est paid industrial workers outside the 
motion picture industry. The earnings 
run high, according to PMA, because 

ill work by longshoremen: in excess of 
six hours a day is overtime work.” 

The length of the work day, present 
overtime rules, and today’s pay rates 
raise port labor costs, but they were 
ccepted by shippers in contract bar 
gaining, PMA told the House commit- 
tee. That is also true of another “evil” 
that PMA said runs up costs: the pro- 
vision that longshoremen cannot be 
shifted from a ship on which work has 
been completed during a work day to 
another ship where work is being done 
¢ “Abuses”--More important from a 
cost standpoint, according to PMA, 
are numerous “abuses” including these 

e “Shirt time” taken by dock 
workers (15 to 20 minutes at the end 
of morning and afternoon shifts) to 
change from work shirts—although often 
no changing is done. 

¢ Early quits, which cut even 
more time from the work day. 

e ILWU’s “four on, four off’ 
policy that keeps four men of an eight- 
man crew standing idle at all times. 

¢ “Repalletizing,” a dock practice 
unique in Los Angeles. Teamsters un 
load cargo from trucks onto pallets and 
then from the pallets to the dock, 
where longshoremen take over and 
reload the cargo onto pallet boards. 
PMA criticizes this as featherbedding. 
When PMA cited the extra cost, Bridges 
promised that ILWU would try to 
climinate the practice 
¢ No Surrender—But Bridges and local 
ILWU officers said the union will not 
“surrender benefits dearly won’’—includ 
ing shirt time, the four on, four off 
policy, and coffee breaks. And, Bridges 
reminded the hearing: “The ILWU is 
a militant union.” 

In line with that, J. Paul St. Sure, 
PMA president, said that his associa- 
tion has an insurance pool to defray 
losses suffered by any ship operator who 
contests union slowdown or stop-work 
tactics or abuses that add to dock labor 
costs. PMA has had the fund for two 
years, he said, and “nobody has used :t 
yet.” END 
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top-ievel topic is 
General American Life’s 


NEW 
LOWER RATES 


Hundreds of the nation’s industries have 
found it good business through the years 
to insure employees under General 
American Life’s group pians. 
Now the advantages are greater than ever. 
General American Life has just introduced 
major revisions which mean greater bene- 
fits at lower cost. Key features of the 
new group life line are: 

1. Lowest rates in Company history 

2. New benefits providing for income 

during total and permanent disability 
3. More coverage available to individuals 
insured under group contracts 

These and many other values under 
General American Life’s 1955 Group Life 
line get top-level appreciation of em- 
ployees ... should get top-level consider- 
ation of management. 
Insure with the company that offers broad 
group protection at low rates. Available 
through its representative or your broker. 


General American Life 
sT. tours, moO. 


One of the nation’s top ten companies writing 
employer-employee forms of Group coverage 


Labor 
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A MESSAGE TO AMERICAN 


INDUSTRY © ONE OF A SERIES 


Automation Creates Jobs 
For Workers With Skills 


There is new and reassuring information for those 
who fear that “automation” — the control of machines 
by machines — will mean fewer job opportunities. It 
comes from a special survey of 1,574 companies in 
metalworking industries recently completed by 
American Macninist, a McGraw-Hill publication. 
More than one-fifth of the companies reported that 
they already have automatic loading, transfer or as- 
sembly machinery in operation. In these companies as 
a whole there has been a net increase in total employ- 
ment since this machinery was installed. 

According to the AMERICAN MACHINIST survey, of 
these companies with actual experience in automation 


26% reported increases in employment 
averaging 21% 
51% reported no change in total employment 


23% reported decreases in employment 
averaging 16% 


More Jobs for the Skilled 


Of greater significance, however, is the re- 
sponse by 40% of these companies that they 
required more skilled maintenance men and by 
21% of the companies that they had increased 
their engineering staffs. This indicates that auto- 
mation is strengthening a trend already evident in 
the United States, a trend of expanding opportunity 
for those with industrial and professional skills and, 
relatively, of contracting opportunity for the unskilled. 

The following chart shows how strong this trend 
has been over the past 25 years and how strong it may 
be expected to be over the next 15 years. 

There has been a sharp decline in the percentage of 
unskilled workers in the nation’s labor force and a 
corresponding increase in the percentage of those 
with varying degrees of skill. 


Percent of labor force 














1955 1970 


It is possible, of course, to cite cases of individuals 
and groups that do not conform to the charted trends. 
Farmers, for example, are becoming at the same time 
more skilled and less numerous. But this does not up- 
set the broad proposition that opportunities are in- 
creasing for those who have skills. 








Power and Production 


Much of the basic explanation for the rela- 
tive expansion of opportunities for those with 
industrial and professional skills lies in the in- 
creasing use of power-driven machinery. This 
has made possible a vastly greater increase in manu- 
facturing production than in the manhours of human 
labor devoted to it. The following chart shows the 
relative increases in electrical energy and manhours 
of labor used in manufacturing since 1930 and the 
rise in industrial production. 


1930 1955 index 

Electrical energy 1930 = 100 

(billion kwh) 212 
industrial production 

(1947-49 = 100) 135 
Production manhours 

(billions) . 27 








] 
1930 1955 1970 


*Excludes power ased in aluminum and magnesium 
reduction, both very heavy power users. 





Power-driven machines have reduced the amount 
of human energy required for physical labor, but they 
have increased the need for skillful handling and 
maintenance. As the AMERICAN MACHINIST survey 
demonstrates, the same is true of automatically con- 
trolled machinery. 


Higher Wages, More Leisure 


The rising average wage of American indus- 
trial workers and the decline in hours per week 
that they must work reflect directly the extent 
to which the increase in industrial production 
has outstripped the manhours devoted to it. 
The final chart shows the increase in weekly wages 
(in dollars of constant purchasing power) and the 
decrease in the average workweek in manufacturing 
since 1930. It also shows the changes that may come 
in the next 15 years if present trends continue. 





- Average workweek 














1930 1955 1970 


There are some who would slow what an 
earlier editorial in this series characterized as 
“the continuing process of taking dull and la 
borious work off the backs and minds of men 
and transferring it to machines operating in 
large batteries under automatic control.” In 
doing so, they might make the world safer for 
those with no skill. The far more constructive 
course is to welcome the expanding opportuni- 
ties now being provided and be sure that the 
nation’s young people, who are now starting 
another school year, are prepared to take ad- 
vantage of them. 





This message is one of a series prepared by the 
VcGraw-Hill Department of Economics to help 
increase public knowledge and understanding 
of important nationwide developments that are 
of particular concern to the business and pro- 
fessional community served by our industrial 
and technical publications. 

Permission is freely extended io newspapers, 
groups or individuals to quote or reprint all or 
parts of the text. 


PRESIDENT 
McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 

















A NEW ANSWER TO SEALING PROBLEMS 
INVOLVING HIGH TEMPERATURES AND PRESSURES 


Swoon lade 


O-Rings made of ‘'Superior’’ tubing 


Self-Energized Metallic O-Rings were developed by United 
Aircraft Products, Inc., Dayton, Ohio, to meet the need for 
a static seal that would be relatively unaffected by temperature, 
pressure, or the media sealed. O-Rings have now been used 
successfully in systems handling combustion gases, rocket 
fuels, liquid metals, chemicais, acids, oils and solvents, at 
temperatures ranging from —70° to 1500°F, and under 
pressures as high as 40,000 psi. 


To form O-Rings, Superior WeLorawn* (welded and drawn) 
Tubing size 4%" OD and smaller is joined at the ends by 
resistance welding. Type 321 Stainless is the most common 
material used, produced to aircraft specifications. The self- 
energizing feature is obtained by drilling holes on the inside 
diameter of the O-Ring to create a balance of pressure—and 
prevent the tube from collapsing. 


This is another example of how close cooperation between 
customer and Superior designers and engineers can produce 
better products. Perhaps we can be of help to you. Write 
Superior Tuse Company, 2009 Germantown Ave., Norris- 
town, Pa. On the West Coast: Pacific Tube Company, 5710 


Smithway St., Los Angeles 22, Calif. 
*TM Registered U.S. Pat, Off., Superior Tube Co. 


Boots lntgrpetion for your design ‘es "A Guide to 


Application of 
is Serta assSbet ee ac eat 
cabndore alloys. Send for your copies toda 


Labor 





In Labor 


Arbitration Angle Snags 


Westinghouse Agreement 


Still unsettled at midweek was the 
strike, now in its third week, against 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. by the 
International Union of Electrical 
Workers (CIO) and United Electri- 
cal Workers. Some 55,000 employees 
are involved in the walkout. 

Westinghouse has offered a five- 
year contract with pay raises totaling 
16%, or a minimum of 23.5¢ an 
hour. [UE accepted almost identical 
wage terms last August at General 
Electric Co., but union head James 
Carey says there is “no comparison’ 
between the non-cash terms offered 
by the two companies. 

Major points at issue are the length 
of the contract—IUE wants it to be 
no longer than three years—time 
studies, and arbitration. The arbitra- 
tion aspect—which burst into the 
open during wildcat strikes that tied 
up 28 Westinghouse plants a month 
ago--seems to be the insoluble issue. 
IGE demands ground rules for the 
application of time studies to non- 
incentive workers, but says it would 
agree to “unwarranted” time studies 
if the company accepted arbitration. 


McDonald's 


in Steelworkers’ Poll 


Man Scores 


Results of last week’s voting for a 
new United Steel Workers (CIO) 
vice-president are being tallied by 
locals all over the country, On com- 
pletion, the figures will be shipped 
to Pittsburgh for an official tally by 
the Honest Ballot Assn. But that 
count looks like a formality; no one 
doubts that Howard Hague, the 
choice of Pres. David McDonald, 
has soundly drubbed —_ Molony, 
an insurgent from Buffa 

Early unofficial estimates showed 
Hague had an edge of something 
upwards of 24 to |. Reports from 
Chicago, scene of pre-election dis- 
orders, told of 30,000 Hague votes 
to 738 for Molony. The vote was 


light, despite the interest supposedly 
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generated by McDonald's first big 
fight to keep control (BW—Oct.22 
'55,p168). 


Top AFL-CIO Posts Filled 
After Unity Meeting 


lension over who would get the 
top unfilled jobs in the AFL-CIO 
merger cased, following announce- 
ments made after the AFL and CIO 
executive meetings last week (page 
158). 

(hree important spots, all hotly 
contested, have been filled. John Liv- 
ingston, United Auto Workers vice- 
president, will be director of organ- 
ization in the merged group. George 
T. Brown, assistant to AFL Pres. 
George Meany, will be director of the 
international affairs department. 

Chairmanship of the Committee 
on Political Education will be shared 
by Jack Kroll, CIO-PAC chief, and 
James McDevitt, head of AFL’s 
Labor's League for Political Educa- 
tion. 

This. will be only an_ interim 
arrangement. McDevitt is slated to 
emerge as sole boss after 1956 elec- 
tions. 

* ¢« @ 


Labor Briefs 


Pennsylvania has become the 11th 
state to enact a compulsory fair em 
ployment practices law. The measure 
outlaws discrimination based on age, 
race, religion, color, or national origin 
against “the best able and most 
competent to perform the services 
required.” 


International Harvester Co. and 
UAW (CIO) have renewed the con 
tract of David Cole as permanent 
arbitrator. The 53-year-old Paterson 
(N.J.) lawyer has held the job for 
three years; the company and the 
union split payment of his $30,000-a- 
year salary. 


Compulsory arbitration as the solu 
tion for public utility strikes has 
been proposed by Arkansas’ State 
Rep. John Betheli. The legislator 
says both rates and wages should be 
regulated by a board; he argues that, 
since the utilities must get an official 
O.K. to boost rates, it is only fair 
that labor should need similar ap- 
proval for higher wages. 
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WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORPORATION 

P. O. Box 868, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 

Gentiemen: Please send my complete reference book, B-6549, 
on the engineering and production facilities available to me at 
your Sunnyvale Plant. 


NAME TITLE 











An excellent example of Westinghouse engineering and manufacture, 
this Sunnyvale-built coronagraph is specially designed for observing 
the sun’s corona, Its accuracy is equivalent to keeping a rolling penny 
in absolute focus at 13 miles. 


Yes! mechanical manufacturing 
is a Westinghouse specialty 


Whether your needs are for a production run or a one-only project, 
our huge Sunnyvale, California, plant is ready now to serve you. 

In fact, designing, manufacturing and testing mechanical equip- 
ment are the principal jobs of this complete facility. Fully equipped 
for almost any project . . . whether it calls for the precision of a 
coronagraph; the size of the world’s largest compressors for wind 
tunnels; the complexity of automatic antiaircraft gun mounts; or 
the mass production of a simple component . . . this outstanding 
plant offers the know-how and experience to accomplish your 
needs economically, and at high quality. 

You'll be interested in the new book, SUNNYVALE . 
Another Westinghouse Capacity to Serve the Nation. It’s a com- 
plete reference to the facilities available at Sunnyvale. Just send 


in the coupon or ask your local Westinghouse representative. 
J-96169 


you can 6e SURE...1¢ is 


Westinghouse 
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How Much Stock Market Dollar-Values 
Have me Since was 23 


ott oe 
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Recent Loss 
Maximum Loss 








Dete, Weekly Figures Tebuleted by Hereld Cleyten of Hemphill, Noyes: & Co. 


It's the Bounce That's Lacking 


The chart above (based on dollar 
values) tells a starker story of the stock 
market's performance over the four 
weeks following Pres. Eisenhower's 
heart attack than any set of averages 
could. The issues encompassed in the 
26 industry groups in the chart total 
over 1,000, far and away the largest 
sample of equities you can §nd 

It isn't surprising that so many groups 
stand below their Sept. 23 highs, but 
it is unsettling to many market analysts 
In and out of Wall Street that the mar. 
ket as a whole hasn't recovered more of 
its losses. While the stock av crages gen 
crally show a rebound of nearly 50% 
toward the September highs, the 

industry grouping ont no 
such recovery. 

According to the industry group an 
alysis, prepared weekly by Harold Clay 
ton of Wall Street’s Hemphill, Noyes 
& Co., only one group has regained as 
much as 50%. That is the aircraft 
group, sparked by the airlines’ rush to 


broader 
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jetliners, and Defense Dept. statements 
promising no aircraft cutbacks. 

he losses in most groups at the end 
of the four-week period were hefty— 
dollar values for 16 of the 26 were still 
off by 6% or more, and three groups 
were still off by as much as 10% 
Cigarettes failed to regain any of their 
losses since late September, and 12 
other groups got back less than 20% 
of their maximum dollar-value loss. 
* More of Same—Clayton’s latest dol- 
larwalue analysis, covering the fifth 
weck since Eisenhower's thrombosis, 
shows even more pronounced losses for 
some groups. In the week ended Oct. 
28, electrical equipments shrank another 
2.5%, airlines 1.3%, steels 1.8% 

Miscellaneous metals (including zinc 
and nonferrous metals other than cop- 
per) were down another 1.9%. The 
vital chemical group, which comprises 
10% of all dollar value for the more 
than 1,000 issues, was off 1.4% 
* Loss Leaders—While the 


industry 


groupings are useful for a quick glance 
at the market as a whole, they camou- 
flage the gyrations of individual issues 
within the groups, and the performance 
of a relatively few strong issues evens 
out some big losses. Plenty of issues, 
both blue chips and lower grade equi- 
ties, currently stand 20% or more below 
their year’s high. 

These include Anaconda Co., Atlan- 
tic Coast Line RR, Boeing Airplane, 
Eastern Air Lines, Celanese Corp., 
Merck & Co., and Worthington 
Corp. Other issues—Studebaker-Packard, 
Bell Aircraft, Westinghouse Electric 
and Virginia-Carolina Chemical, for 
instance—are more than 30% below 
their highs. A few, like American Zinc, 
and Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton, are 40% 
or more below the year's peak. 
¢ Tax Selling—Such issues—and actually 
you have to scratch to find many equi- 
ties currently trading within 5% of 
the year’s highs—are prime targets for 
what will probably be the stockholders’ 
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REED-PRENTICE 


PLASTIC INJECTION 
MACHINE 






































The plastic injection molding machine shown 
above is the Reed-Prentice 600 T-32 oz. All elec- 
trical controls are standard Allen-Bradley units 
— selected to provide dependable operation and 
prevent down time. 


The principal reason for the dependability of 
Allen-Bradley motor controls is the simple sole- 
noid mechanism which has only one moving 
part. There are no pivots, pins, or linkages to 
wear, corrode, stick, or break. You can depend 
on these starters and relays for millions of trou- 
ble free operations. 


You can't go wrong when you insist on “ Allen- 
Bradley Motor Controls” for use with the motor- 
driven equipment which you build or buy. The 
well-known A-B Ben weet « stands for quality. 


Allen-Bradley Co. 
1332 S. Second St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 
In Canada— 
Allen-Bradley Canada Ltd., Galt, Ont. 


A separate steel cabinet on the Reed - Prentice Plastic a é. Ni ss B R a L E Y 


Injection Molding Machine houses the Allen-Bradley §OLE ID MOTOR 
electrical controls. Opening of the cabinet door cuts off 
all power and control circuits. 





OUR BUSINESS 
is TO0.6. 


7 
(l, { 
Help your 
! 
BUSINESS 


| | © through 


| Bia t44-5 


Growth and progress 
through merger can be 
accomplished either by 
acqui sound com- 
panies or becoming ao 
autonomous division of 
larger corporation having 
the resources to develop 
your maximum potential 
more rapidly. : 
Bh en a oe baying, 
ing or merging us- 
trial ¢ calls for a 
q intermediary, such 
as our firm, with the suc- 
cessful experience and back- 
necessary to advise 
best course of action for 


action tactfully, We 

you to discuss your objec- 
tives with us in confidence 
and without obligation. 


DIRECT 
PLACEMENT 





purposes. 
the necessary funds for 
qualified companies with 
J net worth in excess of 
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favorite pastime until yearend—tax sell- 
ing. Investment advisers, customers’ 
men, market letters all are plugging this 
theme. 

The first real effect of tax-loss selling 
showed up this week. The tax-loss gim- 
mick better this year than for 
the past two years, because the market 
itself is unsteady, and the incentive to 
hold on to an issue in the hope that it 
will show some signs of strength isn’t 
so strong. 

On the other side of the picture, 
profits are still high in many cases, 
especially on issues bought many 
months ago. Investors taking profits 
can balance the gains against losses 
up to a maximum of $1,000 worth of 
capital losses in any one year—and can 
carry over additional losses for up to 
five years. Practically anything bought 
in the past month and a half will show 
a loss. 

With conditions so ripe for it, 
brokers are already getting a little 
worried about the potential propor- 
tions of tax-loss selling between now 
and Dec, 30. There’s also the possibility 
of a snowball effect—tax selling lead- 
ing to further market weakness, which 
would beget more tax selling. 
¢ Apathy—Perhaps the biggest disap- 
a gpm of the current leg of the 

ull market is the apathetic reception 
of the generally fine third-quarter and 
nine-months earnings statements over 
the past three weeks. When the 
market has been pleasantly surprised, 
as it was when Joy Mfg. announced 
a 100% stock dividend plus a cash 
extra and an increased r r dividend, 
the issue concerned has boiled upward, 
as Joy did. When the market is disap- 
pointed, as with Westinghouse Electric 
and Bethlehem Steel, those issues have 
sagged. When there were just antici- 
pated dividend hikes or extras, the 
market has pretty much stood still. 

The rise in dividend payments has 
at least brightened the yield picture 
for equities. But even this proves a 
worrisome point. Moody’s Stock Survey 
observes that, “It is usually an un- 
favorable omen when dividends and 
yields rise together, as since Septem- 
ber.” The survey advises investors to 
“weed out undesirable stocks, and .. . 
build up a buying reserve for later 
reinvestment.” 

And, joining a growing cluster of 
services and individuals that are puttin 
a quiet coup de grace to the bull 
market, Moody's says: “Stocks appear 
to be at a stage where their prolonged 
forward momentum has been broken.” 

The ranks of the pessimists, inci- 
dentally, would seem to be growing. 
At a forum of the New York Society 
of Security Analysts this week, an in- 
formal I! showed a majority of 
analysts Cetting that the market would 
move downward over the near-term 


Wall St. Talks .. . 


. . . about some loan 
rate rises, some falls . . . de- 
nials of merger rumors... 
success of secondary sale. 


Loan rates moved both ways this 
week. On the down side, bankers’ ac- 
ceptance rates were clipped 4 of 1%; 
thus the new bid and asked rates on 
30-day to 90-day paper are 23%-24%. 
And for the second straight week, the 
Treasury's short-term borrowing costs 
drifted lower. Monday's 91-day bill 
offering sold at an average yield of 
2.18%, compared with 2.23% last week 
and 2.33% two weeks ago. On the up 
side, consumer loan rates were boosted 
by Manhattan’s First National City 
Bank. From now on, its annual rate 
‘on al loans will be $4.25 per 
$100, up from $3.83; on car and col- 
lateral loans it will be $3.75 per $100, 
discounted, up from $3.33; on FHA 
modernization loans, it will be $4.25 
per $100, up from $3.50. As for this 
week’s drops, money market experts 
think they represent a temporary situa- 
tien and not the start of a general 
decline in rates. Indeed, they expect 
the other New York lenders to tag 
along after the rate hike by First Na- 
tional City. 


Knocking down rumors: Pres. James 
E. Alliren of Warren Petroleum Corp. 
says the talk “that we might merge 
with Gulf Oil is definitely not true— 
our company is not for sale.” And Secy. 
R. S. Lawton of Sentinel Radio Corp. 
says his company has received “no 


specific offer” from Magnavox Co. 


One of the largest offer- 
ings in some time hit the Street this 
week. An estate sold 28,000 shares of 
International Business Machines for 
around $10.6-million, or $380 per share. 
Success of the deal was probably helped 
by the $16 price drop that greeted the 
news that the offering was coming, and 
by the $7-a-share selling commission, 
compared with the Big Board’s usual 
$5 trading charge. Last spring, when 
IBM hit its hi i of $450 a share, the 
same sale would have brought the estate 
some $12.6-million. 


Market ietter gleanings: “. . . allow 
for the possibility of a yearend recovery 
but . . . bank on a major readjustment 
to a lower market ievel sooner or later.” 
(The Value Line Survey) . . . No “sus- 
tained general . . . movement in either 
direction is probable.” (Eisele & King, 
Libaire, Stout & Co.) .. . “The outloo 
is for the market gradually to do bet- 
ter.” (E. F. Hutton & Co.) 
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FREE... For Birds 


Unlike the resourceful oriole, man must buy his building mate- 
rials. In turn, the producers of these materials have the problem 
of selling them —in a vigorously competitive market. 

Business Week has long been considered an especially effec- 
tive selling medium by the industry. This is because Business 
Week reaches a high concentration of management men... 
executives who make or influence buying decisions for their firms. 

Since advertising dollars invested in Business Week produce 
more, it regularly carries more advertising directed to business 


and industry than any other general business or news magazine. 


YOU ADVERTISE IN BUSINESS WEEK WHEN 
YOU WANT TO INFLUENCE MANAGEMENT MEN 


BUSINESS WEEK 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


These Advertisers of Building Materials 
Use Business Week to Reach Their Markets 


Aluminum Co. of America 
Adams & Westloke Co., The 
Allegheny Ludium Steel Corp 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp 
Borrett Div 
Alsynite Co. of Americo 
American Radiator & Standard 
Sanitary Corp 
Armco Steel Corp 
Armco Drainage & 
Metal Products, Inc 
Armstrong Cork Co 
Butler Manufacturing Co 
Carey, Philip Co 
Chesapeake Industries, Inc 
Virginie Metal Products 
Detroit Steel Products Co 
Dewey & Aimy Chemical Co 
Douglas Aircraft Co., inc 
Aircomb Section 
Douglas Fir Plywood Ass'n 
Dow Chemical Co 
Styrofoam Insulation 
Dresser industries, inc 
(ideco Div 
Eagle-Picher Co., The 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co 
Goodyear Bondolite Insulation 
Hardwood Ply wood Institute 
Harnischfeger Corp 
Hauserman, E. F., Co 
Industrial Sound Control, Inc 
Inland Stee! Products Co 
Jennison Wright Corp., The 
Johns Manville Corp 
Jones & Laughlin Stee! Corp 


Kaiser Alminum & Chemical Co. 
Kawneer Co., The 
Keasbey & Mattison Co 
Koppers Co., Inc 
American Lumber 
A Treating Ce.) 
Libbey Owens-Ford Glass Co 
Luminous Ceilings, Inc 
Luria Engineering Corp 
Marble Institute of America, Inc 
Marquette Cement Manufacturing Co 
Mills Co., The 
Mississipp! Glass Co 
Notional Gypsum Co 
National Homes Corp 
National Steel Corp 
Great Lokes Stee! Corp 
New Castle Products 
Pittsburgh Corning Corp 
Pittsburgh Steel Co 
Pittsburgh Steel Products Co.) 
Portland Cement Association 
Prefabricated Home Mirs. institute 
Republic Steel Corp 
Truscon Steel Co.) 
Resolite Corp 
Reynolds Metals Co 
Building Products Div ) 
Robertson, H. H., Co 
Stefco Manufacturing Co 
Thomson, H. |., Fiber Glass Co 
Tremco Manufacturing Co., The 
U. $. Gypsum Co 
U. 5. Plywood Corp 
Ward Cabin Co 
Weyerhouser Timber Co 
Weyerhauser Sales Co 


Source: Publishers Information Bureau Analysia 





than any other newspaper 


Reader interest opens the door to consumer sales, especially 
in thriving Philadelphia's favorite newspaper—The Evening* 
and Sunday Bulletin. 

Right now, many readers are taking an unusual interest in The 
Sunday Bulletin and its sparkling all-new dress. Published in 
the world’s most modern newspaper plant, The Sunday Bulletin 
now features 10 separate sections with R.O.P. editorial and 
advertising color. 


Because there is so much more of interest to Philadelphians in 
The Bulletin, Philadelphians get more out of it. And that means 
advertisers do, too. 


Philadelphians like The Bulletin. They buy it, read it, trust it 
and respond to the advertising in it. 


The Bulletin is Philadelphia. 


*Largest evening newspaper in America 


In Philadelphia nearly everybody 
reads The Bulletin 


Advertising Offices: Philadelphia, 20th and Market Streets 
New York, 285 Madison Ave. * Chicago, 520 N. Michigan Ave 


Representatives: Sawyer Ferquion Walker Company in Detroit 
Atlanta * Los Angeles * San Francisco 





PERSONAL. BUSINESS 


BUSINESS WEEK ‘Executives expecting raises or bonuses toward the end of the year 
would do well to discuss the manner of payment with their employers. 
NOV. 5, 1955 Under today’s tax setup, any ordinary increase in income may be more 
of a moral than a financial reward—particularly in the higher pay brackets. 
One well-known and good way to beat this squeeze is through a deferred- 
compensation agreement with your employer. 
But the method has a catch: Unless deferred compensation is set up 
properly, you can wind up worse off than when you started—paying taxes 
A BUSINESS WEEK before you get any money from your increase compensation. 





The main objective is to keep tax erosion on any raise to a minimum. 
In theory, you can do this by delaying actual receipt of the raise until 
your income is smaller—preferably on retirement. That would make a big 
difference in the tax, of course. 


But setting up a deferred-compensation plan that defers the tax 
as well as the income is tricky. Ideally, it’s best to have an agreement 
by which the company sets aside some sort of fund to guarantee you pay- 
ment in the future—especially when the “future” may be a distant retire- 
ment age. 


Yet the wrong kind of fund can bring the tax collector right back 
on the scene: He claims that the fund gives the executive something of 
immediate value that can be immediately taxed. 


Key to avoiding such a situation is to set up a fund under which the 
ultimate payments are not tied to a specific contract. 


For example: A company can invest in stock to meet its “future obli- 
gations.” But in doing so, it must make certain that the securities are 
not specifically ticketed for a particular employment contract. Otherwise, 
the Treasury will certainly argue that there is a fund for the specific 
person—and tax him now. 


Another approach: The company buys insurance, preferably an endow- 
ment policy. It should be payable to the corporation at the time the 
executive retires. It must not be tied to the employee contract in any 
way; the policy is merely a company investment. 


How about the deferred-compensation plan that is not funded? It, 
too, may be subject to Treasury attack as present compensation; the contract 
might have a present value that can be computed. 


To avoid this, it’s generally made clear that the executive will lose 
his right to the deferred money under certain circumstances—for example, 
if he fails to complete his employment contract. Also, the company obli- 
gation for payment after completion of employment may depend on his 
meeting such conditions as: 


* Rendering consulting services to the company. 
¢Refraining from competing with the company in any way. 
* Keeping himself available for various types of special service. 


These conditions should be substantial. Note that the reality of the 
conditions rather than their number is the important factor in forestalling 
Treasury attack. 


None of this means that a deferred pay plan must extend to the 
executive’s retirement age; neither he nor his company may want to be 
PAGE 175 tied to such a long deferral period. 
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Thus you can make such a contract for three, five, 10, or any number 
of years you want. This might be particularly valuable in distributing 
bonuses in companies whose income fluctuates greatly from year to year. 


Also, an agreement can be drawn anticipating either lower tax rates 
or lower income, during the actual working period. This could provide 
for deferred payment on an ascending scale—$20,000 one year, $25,000 
the next, and so on. 


Finally, remember that there’s another big advantage to deferred 
compensation besides tax savings—it provides security for a period when 
earnings will be less. 


—e— 


Serving after-dinner liqueurs, and brandies is becoming increasingly 
popular in the U.S.; Cognac sales alone topped $20-million here last year. 


A liqueur, or cordial, is an alcoholic beverage combining a spirit 
(usually brandy) with certain flavorings, with sugar syrup in excess of 242% 
of volume added for sweetening. 


Oldest and most famous liqueur—and most popular in the U. S.—is 
D.0.M. Benedictine. Made in Fecamp, France, its formula has never been 
imitated successfully; only three people at one time supposedly ever know 
the formula. It combines many herbs, plants, and peels with a fine Cognac 
brandy base. D.O.M. “B&B” is a combination of Benedictine and brandy, 
is drier than Benedictine alone. 


There are many other popular liqueurs. A few: Drambuie (Scotch base 
and heather honey); Grand Marnier, Cointreau, Curacao (all with a basically 
orange flavor); Southern Comfort (whiskey base); creme de menthe (white 


and green, alike except for color). 


Brandies are distilled from wines, or from fermented mash of fruit. 
Cognac is usually considered superior to all other brandies; it is distilled 
from wine made from grapes grown in the Charente area of France. 


Best Cognac is between 25 and 40 years old—before it’s bottled. 
After bottling, it neither varies nor improves. Thus a 25-year-old brandy 
bottled in 1954 is probably just as good as a 25-year-old brandy bottled 
in 1934. 


—e— 


A new 16-page booklet may help your church get more money in 
its annual appeal for funds. The Contributor’s Income Tax Deduction 
Guide, drawn up by the J. K. Lasser Tax Institute, shows tax benefits from 
charity giving. 

Booklets are available from the National Council of Churches, 257 
Fourth Ave., New York 10. Minimum order: 100 copies. Price: 5.2¢ each. 


—e— 


Americans are discovering Spain. Beginning in January, American 
Export Lines establishes the first major direct passenger service by sea 
to that country. Both the Independence and the Constitution will make 
regular trips. 


Manners and modes: A New York hotel provides guests with sound- 
effects simulating noises they are familiar with back home to put them 
to sleep... . A $100 men’s tie has a diamond sewn into a platinum-thread 
sunburst. ... An eastern physician recommends crawling around on all 
fours once in a while to relieve head colds and sinus trouble. 


Gontents copyrighted ender the general copyright on the Nev. 5, 1965, leeue—Business Week, 350 W. 420d St, New York, N.Y. 





tional generating units was accompli 
in revamping this coal handling system. 


LINK-BELT RESEARCH 


os 
sof 


RECENTLY ENLARGED BY %, this Midwest power plant underwent 
minimum rearrangement. Coal distribution equipment was ex- 


‘he 


12-HOUR CHANGEOVER to fuel two addi- 


SMALL PLANTS restricted in area get ex- 
pandability plus efficient utilization of 
initial equipment from Link-Belt designs. 


INDUSTRY 


tended to serve new bunkers as well as or Link-Belt system 
installed in 1931. Stacker in yard piles 30; 


ton reserve. 


layouts of large and small systems, 


Coal handling has room to grow 


when Link-Belt provides for low-cost expansion of capacity 


HE growth of populations and industry usually 

demands provision for coal handling expansion 
in the initial plans of power stations and boiler houses. 
Link-Belt has helped meet that need, with considera- 
tion for location, transportation facilities, reserve 
storage needs and other speciai problems. 


With its broad line of equipment, Link-Belt offers a 
single source for feeders, elevators, conveyors, stack- 
ers—whatever you need for lowest per-ton handling 
costs. In addition, Link-Belt engineering can adapt the 
lessons taught by thousands of installations to your 
individual requirements. 


Working with your consultants, Link-Belt is 
equipped to accept full responsibility for design, fab- 
rication, erection and satisfactory performance of 
your entire system. Or, if you need only a single con- 
veyor, call your nearest Link-Belt office for prompt, 
expert service. LINK-BELT COMPANY, Dept. AV, 
307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 





BOOK 2410 has complete data on Link- 
Belt coal handling equipment plus tested 
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Hog Prices” 


are a part of our 
business, here at 
uthern Screw Company 


y' 

We specialize in making screws and 
bolts of unexcelled quality ... 
Whether Phillips Head, Slotted, 
Round, Fiat or Oval—in steel, brass, 
silicon bronze, stainless steel or other 
popular plated finishes 4f Southern 
doesn't make and stock the fasteners 
you require, we will make them to 
your most exacting specifications. 


Write ws your maquirements. 
will be immediote 


Our reply 


At the Bottom of the Trough 


Machine Gerews « A & @ Tapping Gerews + Wood 
Serews + Weed Orive Gerews + Dowel Gerews + Bo « 


Botts + Hanger Botts + Rott. Thread Carriage Bolts 


For scamoptes and stock tet, write Box 1360-wWi 


0 
i 
v 
Pangb« 


Bangborn 


CONTROLS DUST 





As hog prices slid to an 11-year iow, 
Secy. of Agriculture Ezra Benson an- 
nounced last week a government plan 
to step in to stabilize the market. The 
$85-million program calls for purchase 
of pork and lard for the school lunch 
program and for distribution to charit- 
able institutions and the needy. No 
stockpiling will be undertaken. 

The drep has not been as sharp in 


retail prices as in wholesale. The U. S. 
average price of pork chops, for examp): 
fell from the June, 1954, peak of 92. 

t lb. to 81.4¢ in August this year 
That was a decline of 12.2%. In con 
trast, wholesale prices of hogs on the 
big Chicago market (chart) droppec 
42.8% from the 1954 peak this August 
By October, they were down almost an 
other 4%. 


Relelelamiticatoh’2-lanis ie celaielal-t- 


Women Quit Their Jobs Oftener 


Women consistently quit factory jobs 
more frequently than men factory work- 
ers throughout the 1952-55 period. This 
fact wee out in a comparison of labor 
turnover rates for women factory work- 
ers with the average for men and women 
combined, based on figures compiled by 
the Dept. of Labor. 

The comparison also shows a tend- 


ency for women’s quitting rates to fluc- 
tuate somewhat less than those for men. 
This would indicate that their reason 
for leaving is consistent—related more 
to family condition and personal! affairs 
than to changes in economic conditions. 

The figures, however, seem to indi- 
cate that in recent years women are ap- 
proaching closer to the average. One 
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possible reason: a growing job interest 
on the part of women, encouraged by 
the lightening of household work and 


greater employer interest in women's 
work problems. Higher living costs may 
also have their effect. 


Zell [golelo Mm @olaloleleli ale la 


1953 
, a 
pay’ 


Up to a Three-Year High 


Gains in industrial production and 
crop movements pushed this month's 
railroad carloadings just above the rela 
tively high figuves of 1953. For a spell, 
they hovered little below the 1953 rates 
But now they are up to their highest 


point since mid-November, 1952. The 
gain they have made on last year's fig- 
ures stands at 15%. 

In the coming months, with high in- 
dustrial production rates expected, car- 
loading gains ought to be even better 


Building Materials Prices 


Costs Go Through the Roof 


Soaring demand for building mate 
rials is sending prices higher and higher, 
as production races to keep abreast of 
the demand. Construction in general, 
and housing in particular, have over 
taxed production capacity for many 
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building materials ne prices 
were 6% above September, 1953, 17% 
above the 1950 average. This compares 
with a September level in wholesale 
prices of all commodities only 1.5% 
over a year ago, 8% over 1950 





An Invaluable Guide 
in the solution of 
your 


WINDING 
PROBLEMS 


Do you wind delicate, “hard to 
handle” materials? Is the control of 
tension a problem? Would you like to 
increase the diameter of your rolls? 
Should your winding be synchronized 
for in-line production? 

The new Hobbs Alquist Engineered 
Winding Brochure points the way to 
a solution of these and many other 
winding problems. It illustrates and 
describes the first and only COM 
PLETE winding machinery line and 
winding engineering service @ serv 
ice that will survey your requirements, 
design a custom made installation to 
satisfy them and then supply every 
thing you need in “one pockage’ _ 
including winding stands and all other 
accessory equipment. 


HOBBS MANUFACTURING CO. 

05 i y oe. Wi te: 5, Maes. 

WINDERS * HAND & POWER SHEARS 

DIE PRESSES + SLITTERS & REWINDERS 
CORNER CUTTERS 





Use this coupon to send 
for YOUR copy now — 
free of all obligations 


HOBBS MANUFACTURING CO. 
~ Salisbury Worcester 5, Mass. 
Dept. 379-5 
Please send me, free of all obligetions, 
your HOBBS-ALQUIST ENGINEERED 
WINDING brochure. 
Compony 
Street & No 
City Stote 


Signed Title 
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In Production 


Douglas Looks for a Place 
To Build Its Jet Airliners 


Now that Douglas Aircraft Co, has begun work on 
its DC-8 jet airliner (BW-—Oct.22'55,p32), its singe: 
problems have just started. One big problem facing 
Douglas; where to assemble the new planes. 

The Santa Monica (Calif.) plant, where Douglas 
built all the airliners in its “DC” series for the last 20 
years, is ruled out, The adjoining airfield—Clover Field 

is too short for jet operations, 

This means that Douglas will have to tool up and 
produce the parts at Santa Monica, then put the planes 
together somewhere else—Douglas says “at another 
California location.” Outsiders are guessing that a new 
Douglas plant will go up near Los Angeles’ International 
Airport. They think that’s more likely than a transfer 
to Douglas’ existing plant at Long Beach. 


Plastic House Designed by MIT 


Promises to Cut On-Site Costs 


Architects at Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
have finished designing a new kind of house, with walls, 
floors, ceilings, and roof all molded of plastic. 

The design was created under a plastics research 
project sponsored by Monsanto Chemical Co. Mon- 
santo has been exploring the possibilities for plastics 
in house building, Last summer, it set up a special 
division to look into the field (BW—Sep.? ‘53 p44) 

MIT will spend the next few months whine out 
detailed plans, Then a full-scale house will be built. 
MIT says that the house is designed for mass production, 
but whether or not it ever will get into production is 
still in the air, 

MIT believes that the new house promises one big 
aving. Say the architects: “About 50% of the cost of a 
conventional house comes from labor on the site. With 
this design, we believe we can reduce the cost of work 
on the site to about 15%,” 


The Blind Can Be Inspectors With 
Gauge That Works by Sound 


Blind workers are now able to hold their own with 
their sighted co-workers in still another field: inspection 
lines that use delicate electronic gauges. The develop 
ment of an unusual principle in precision gauging, 
worked out at the Burroughs Corp. plant in Detroit, 
makes it possible. 

Frank ick, methods research supervisor at the 
plant, developed an ultra-sensitive gauge that works on 
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sound. He did it because his earlier design of an auto- 
matic machine for an assembly line had thrown two 
blind girls out of work. 

The gauges are hooked up to a sound amplifier. They 
can measure accurately to “8002 of an inch, The worker 
inserts a manufactured part into the gauge. If the part 
is undersized, a low-pitched tone sounds in a tiny ear- 
phene that’s worn by the worker. An oversized part 
registers as a high-pitched tone. Parts that meet specifi- 
cations produce no sound at all. 

Dedek adapted a standard electric gauge so that its 
contact poin pees See ee et oe ee 
That closes a switch and sounds the proper note in the 
earpiece. 

urroughs engineers say that most gauges used in 
industry can be adapted for blind workers at a relatively 
low cost. A worker can be trained to use one of these 
gauges in a matter of minutes. 

Burroughs says that it is not in the gauge business, 
but it will provide blueprints and any other information 
to groups that want to assist the blind in industry. 


Chrysler Adopts Nylon Tires 
As Standard Equipment on ‘56s 


Chrysler has decided to put nylon cord tires on two 
of its 1956 cars—the Imperial and the New Yorker—as 
standard equipment. Du Pont broke the news last week. 
Goodyear will make the tires. 

This is the first time, according to du Pont, that 
nylon tires have been put on production models. They 
were on last year’s custom-built Chrysler 300s as standard 
equipment. Ford and General Motors are expected to 
follow Chrysler, install nylons on their top lines next 
year. 

Nylon is gainin 
makers produced 
86 nylon brands. 

Nylon tires will cost more than rayon tires—about as 
much as the premium for whitewall over blackwall 
tires. But nylon tires wear so much better that many 
observers expect nylon to replace rayon in all tires before 
long. This doesn’t worry du Pont too much—the com- 
pany supplies tire makers with both rayon and nylon. 


fast in Akron. Last year, the tire 
7 brands of nylon tires; this year, 


Shell to Build Dutch Plant 
To Make Synthetic Glycerin 


Synthetic glycerin is making news again. Shell Oil 
Co.'s Dutch affiliate—Bataafsche Petroleum Maatschap- 
pij—will build a $6.6-million plant near Rotterdam, the 
first such synthetic plant ever to be built outside the 
U. S. 

Last spring, two major U. S. chemical companies— 
Dow and Shell Chemical, a subsidiary of Shell Oil— 
announced that they were about to boost the U. S. 
supply of synthetic glycerin (BW—Jun.11°55,p78) 

oday, most giycerin produced in the U. S. comes 
from soap fats. Big soap producers ike Procter & 
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$1,350 F.0.B. KENOSHA 


In 1904, the Rambler looked like this. It had a two-cylinder 
engine which developed 16 horsepower, and could go 40 miles 
per hour with a strong tail wind. It burned gasoline produced 
by straight distillation of petroleum. 


Engineers and chemists, Lummus men among them, were just 
beginning to experiment with crude oils to increase yields and 
quality of gasoline for internal combustion engines. 


Since this early start, Lummus engineers have consistently 
made important contributions to the progress of the petroleum 
industry. These include the early design of some of the first 
efficient continuous gasoline recovery facilities, and the first 
modern lubricating oil manufacturing plants. More recently, 
Lummus has been a forerunner in the design and construction 
of facilities for producing high octane gasolines by operations 
employing catalysts. Currently, Lummus is making important 
contributions in the burgeoning field of petroleum-derived 


chemicals. 


Since the 1904 Rambler took the road, Lummus has designed, 
engineered and constructed over 700 major installations. 
These range from complete petroleum refineries to plants for 
making chemicals like ammonia and ethylene. 


Whether your next project is in the petroleum or the chemical 
field, Lummus’ mere than 50 years of experience can bring you 
maximum return on your capital investment. 


A more detailed description of Lummus services and flowcharts 
on processes can be found in New Horizons, a 106-page book 
available on request. 


The Lummus Company, 385 Madison Avenue, New York 17, 
New York. Engineering and Sales Offices: New York, Houston, 
Montreal, London, Paris, The Hague, Bombay. Sales Offices: 
Chicago, Caracas. Heat Exchanger Plant: Honesdale, Pa. 
Fabricated Piping Plant: East Chicago, Ind. 


CESIGNING ENGINEERS ANC CONSTRUCTORS 
FOR THE PETROLEUM AND CHEMICAL. InoveTRESe 





ELECTRICALLY 
OPERATED 
CONTROL 


Our engineering department 

welcomes the opportunity to 

work with you in your field, 
whatever it may be. 


McQUAY-NORRIS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
St. Lewis 10, Misseeri 


44 YEARS IN THE MANUFACTURE OF PRECISION PRODUCTS 
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Gamble are the suppliers. Syn- 
thetic production accounts for only 
about one-fourth of the total U.S. 
supply. 

New facilities such as Shell's and 
Dow's in the U. S. and the new 
plant in Holland, will help stabilize 
the supply, which tends to fluctuate 
beyond the control of the users of 
glycerin—mainly the paint and var- 
nish industry. 


Hole in Chalk Deposit 
Will Store Liquefied Gas 


Producers of liquefied petroleum 
gas are always looking for new places 
to store the stuff. During the sum- 
mer months, when demand falls off, 
you find it stored in caverns of shale, 
limestone, or some other rock forma- 
tion. Sometimes it is stored in salt 
beds. 

This week, two Oklahoma pro- 
ducers are drilling a 300-ft. shaft 
through a large chalk deposit in 
Alabama. Next year, the companies— 
Tuloma Gas Products Co. and Sin- 
clair Oil & Gas Co.—will put their 
new §4-million gal. cavity to use. 
This is probably the first time that 
anybody has used a chalk cavity for 
storage purposes 


Production Briefs 


The Army unveiled a new 90-mm 
self-propelled airborne gun last week, 
said it could be airlifted or parachuted 
into battle, and could destroy any 
known tank. It weighs 15,800 Ib., 
has a hull built entirely of lightweight 
metals. General Motors built it. 


Inland Steel Co.'s new wide-flange 
beam mill near Chicago is now pro- 
ducing. It is a result of the multi 
million-dollar expansion program that 
the company launched last year. This 
puts three companies in the wide- 
flange beam business: U. S. Steel, 
Bethlehem, and Inland. 


Admiral Corp. is experimenting with 
a sun-powered portable radio, Power 
comes from a seven-cell solar battery 
Admiral says it could sell such radios 
if the cost of the battery could be re 
duced. Present cost of the battery is 
around $175 
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Turn out sandwich panels fast— 


with this easy-to-use adhesive 


The adhesive is Armstrong D-253—and it's 
made to order for positive high-speed bonding 
of sandwich panels on fast assembly lines. 

D-253 is very easy to use, You can spray it on 
core and skin sheets, force dry it for one or two 
minutes, then assemble your sandwich. One 
pass through a pinch roll—and you've got a 
completed panel, ready for processing into 
such things as desk and table tops, flush doors, 
or office partitions. 

Although D-253 is a thermoplastic adhesive, 
it has exceptionally high dead-load strength. 
It bonds sandwich panels firmly, permanently 
—and instantly. There's no time-consuming 
curing. The tough, flexible D-253 bond also 
has high shear strength, excellent resistance to 
moisture, and good resistance to heat. 


Armstrong D-253 is versatile, too. With it, 
you can bond honeycomb or other cores to 
many different skins, including plywood, stain- 
less steel, aluminum, and plastic laminates. 

For more information on D-253 and other 
Armstrong Adhesives, send for a copy of our 
36-page 1955 Adhesives Manual. It's free to in- 
dustrial users. Armstrong Cork Company, In- 
dustrial Division, 8011 Indian Rd., Lancaster, 
Pa. In Canada, 6911 Decarie Blvd., Montreal. 
Armstrong Adhesives are available for export. 


(Armstrong 


ADHESIVES +« COATINGS « SEALERS 
. used wherever performance counts 














TWO PLUS TWO... 


The abacus was the pre-Christian era’s answer to the need for a mechanical 
method of calculation. Today’s calculators are complex . . . yet so amazingly 
fast and accurate that the time lapse from problem to answer creates the 
illusion of simultaneity. 


INTRICATE MIRACLE... 


As the application and usage of calculating machines has multiplied, the need 
for specialized accounting and recording equipment has increased. And the 
honors for meeting business’ requirements are divided among a host of men 
whose minds and skills are contributing to the breeding of these miraculous 
machines. 


Business machines will make even greater contributions to effortless efficiency 
in the days ahead. And many of the ideas for such achievements will be gener- 
ated by America’s all-seeing, all-hearing and reporting Inter-Communications 
System. 


THE AMERICAN INTER-COM SYSTEM... 


Complete communication is the function and contribution of the American 
business press . . . the industrial, trade, business and professional publications 
that are edited for men who want to manage better, design better, manufacture 
better, research better, sell better, buy better. 


COMMUNICATION IS GUR BUSINESS... 


The McGraw-Hill publications are a part of this American Inter-Communica- 
tions System. As publishers, we know that businessmen subscribe to— pay for 
— McGraw-Hill magazines edited for their specific business interests by editors 
who are specialists in analyzing, interpreting and reporting worthwhile ideas. 


As publishers, we also know that advertisers consistently use the pages of our 
magazines to feature the products and services they offer in the interest of 
increased efficiency and lower production costs . . . for the editorial pages tell 
“how” and the advertising pages tell ‘“‘with what’. 


McGRAW-HILL 


PUBLISHING COMPANY, INCORPORATED 


@ 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, WN. Y. @ 


OVER A MILLION MEN IN BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY PAY TO READ McGRAW-HILL BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 
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REFRIGERATING MACHINES 


Most comprehensive line of compressors in 
the Industry. There's one to meet the needs 
of your business exactly. Handle any com- 
mercial or industrial load, ot any tempera- 
ture, with any refrigerant! Get the full facts 
and figures now: write, wire or phone 


Frick Co. 














, easy 


with Notional Meial Chip 


Picks up 
ecords continuously 
veted “self 
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office, cer, train, plane, boat. 
qochocpee recordings of 
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reports, investigation, dic- 


pagee- Recordings on 


&re permanent, unalterable, indexed 

and cost 3e per hour. 

at Lower Cost MILES REPRODUCER COMPANY, INC 
612 


Sroadway, New York 3, 6.¥., 
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tion systems . . . for over 25 
years leaders in the field. 
Write for National's Free Bulletin B-55 
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rectory under “ NATIONAL” Write 
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Taming Titanium 

It took 30 months to 
make them right, but now 
titanium bolts are going into 
military aircraft. 


High in the upper air, where light- 
ness means speed—and hence, in war 
time, a better chance for survival—that 
light but dangerously eccentric metal 
titanium has finally been tamed and 
is coming into its own. 

For years, industry shunned titanium 
because its odd properties brought 
engineers up against what looked like 
insoluble fabricating problems. A 
government order gave a clear indica 
tion of this: The Office of Defense 
Mobilization announced not long ago 
that even the current U.S. production 
of 8,000 tons a year was piling up too 
fast in the nation’s stockpile because 
industry didn’t want to use it. At the 
time, ODM decided to cease stock- 
piling the metal and to quit supporting 
expansion of its production facilities. 

But the first sign that titanium is 
beginning to break out of the woods 
came this month when Standard 
Pressed Steel Co., Jenkintown, Pa., 
began shipping titanium bolts to 
General Dynamics Corp.'s Convair 
Div., at Forth Worth, Tex. Standard 
Pressed Steel’s shipments will total 
5,000 Ib.—worth more than $650,900 
Convair will use the titanium fasteners 
which are 43% lighter than compara 
ble steel bolts, on an Air Force plane. 
¢ Small Field—Despite its advantages 
as a weight-saving and corrosion-resistant 
metal, titanium has been used only 
sparingly in aircraft. Mostly, fabricated 
parts have been put to work only in 
— where they're not subjected to 
eavy or repeated loading. For instance, 
Douglas Aircraft Co, puts a few 
hundred pounds of it into its DC-7 
but only in landing gear doors, engine 
housings, and the firewall reinforcing 
webs. Even today, the major use of 
titanium is as a whitening agent in 
paint 

Standard Pressed Steel started work 
ing on the problem of putting titanium 
to fuller use in airplanes back in early 
1953. It assigned 40 men from its 
research and development team to the 
job. Today, two and a half years—and 
half a million dollars—later, the team 
is finally chalking up success as the 
first shipments go out to Convair. 
eA Raft of Troubles—The broad 
problem was to overcome titanium’s 
poor fatigue performance—its lack of 
resistance to dynamic (repeated) load- 
ing. From the very start SPS’ research 
team found titanium difficult to work 
with. Incoming shipments of the 
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metal varied widely in quality. Only 
the most rigid quality control got them 
around that block. 

Fabricating was the next problem 
When they were cold-forged, titanium 
bolts shattered. When hot-forged, 
they were soft. Then the team dis 
covered that titanium could be hot- 
forged within a critical temperature 
range by using special tooling, special 
heating equipment, and advanced forg 
ing techniques. 

Once over that hurdle the tr 
searchers found another right in front 
of them. This time it was “notch 
sensitivity.” They found titanium bolts 
were seriously weakened structurally 
by even the smallest irregularities or 
notches in their surfaces. So the re 
search’ team developed another new 
production method to get them over 
this one. Through the new method 
they can obtain surface finishes finer 
than eight millionths of an inch 

Chat was one of the last of the major 
problems. The last was thread forming. 
After these were solved, SPS found it 
comparatively easy to get the titanium 
bolts into production. 
¢ High Prices—The company calls 
them “Hi-Ti” bolts. Aircraft producers 
who buy them most likely will call them 
by other, less printable names. For 
even half-inch bolts in production 
quantities cost just under $100 a Ib. 

Even so, SPS guesses there's a ready 
market for its product in the aircraft 
industry. Now that titanium has been 
ridded of its weaknesses, it can be put 
to work in the form of fasteners any- 
where in an airframe or jet engine. 
And, the company says, substitution 
of titanium for steel bolts can save up 
to 1,000 Ib. weight in a single airplane. 
¢ High Savings—The aircraft industry 
gets further savings out of this, too. 
You can see how they grow when you 
note these two rules of thumb that the 
industry uses: (1) For every | lb. cut 
from the weight of an aircraft part, 
10 Ib. can be cut from the over-all 
weight of an airplane; and (2) for 
every | Ib. cut from the over-all weight 
of a plane you save $40 in building 
ind operating costs 

Cost of the titanium bolts is likely 
to come down gradually, as production 
increases and the market widens, SPS 
says. And as the price drops, the 
company feels there'll be more applica- 
tions for its “Hi-Ti” bolts outside the 
aircraft industry. 

The company’s $500,000 budget for 
the project included $100,000 for a 
laboratory specially outfitted to test 
the bolts for fatigue Working days 
for this laboratory are not over. Stand- 
ird Pressed Steel's Pres. H. Thomas 
Hallowell, Jr., savs, “We will still use 
the lab to test each lot sold, and pro 
vide the purchaser with tension fatigue 
data on the bolts he buys.” tro 
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When minutes count... 


count on NEKOOSA PAPERS 


to save time every time! 


Quarter to five... and in many a business office, time-saving 


Nekoosa Papers have again saved the day! 


How? By going through duplicating machines faster .. . 
because Nekoosa Mimeo and Nekoosa Duplicator lie flat 

and never curl or wrinkle. By speeding up correspondence. . . 
because Nekoosa Bond is made to take erasing. When 
mistakes occur, letters with erasures need not be re-typed, 


If dependable paper performance is important in your office, 
let this clock remind you that any time is a good time 
to call for the complete line of Nekoosa Papers! 


BOND . LEDGER . MIMEO . DUPLICATOR 
MANIFOLD . MASTER-LUCENT . OPPseT . OPAQUE 
NEKOOSA-EDWARDS PAPER COMPANY + PORT EDWARDS, WISCONSIN 


Production 81 
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The Hyster Co., Portland, Ore., says 
that the winch that’s built onto the back 
of this Caterpillar crawler tractor is the 
largest and most powerful in the world. 
It can dev clop a fine pull of 76,000 Ib., 
which is 15,400 lb. more than its 
strongest predecessor. 

Hyster says that the unit has a con- 
stant mesh transmission, intended to 
make shifting smooth and to reduce 
wear on the gears. 

The barre; diameter of the drum is 
16 in. It has a cable capacity of 269 ft. 


of 14 in. line, or 217 ft. of 14 in. line. 
An automatic brake is available as op- 
tional equipment. The company recom- 
mends this for operations where it is 
necessary to pre-set the brake to avoid 
slip-back. A special device is built into 
the brake that catches as soon as the 
drum stops winding in. When the 
winch drum is winding in, the device 
retracts. Weight of the winch is about 
3,250 lb. 
e Source: Hyster Co., 2902 N. E. 
Clackamas St., Portland, Ore. 


Calibrator for Nuts and Bolts 


This is an impact wrench calibrator. 
With it, you can tighten bolts to a re- 
quired tension. This is particularly im 
portant in the building field—where 
nuts and bolts are replacing rivets 
(BW —Aug.13'55,p140)—because safety 
and strength depend upon proper tension. 

Up to now, the only calibrator avail- 
able weighed 400 Ib. The new device, 
manufactured by Skidmore-Wilhelm 
Mfg. Co., weighs 50 Ib. It sells for 
$315. The manufacturer says that its 


new calibrator is accurate to within 2%. 
The calibrator is clamped to a col- 
umn or beam. Then the nut and bolt 
are inserted into it. The nut is tight- 
ened with an impact wrench, and the 
actual tension on the bolt is read on the 
gauge (picture). If the tension reading 
is too high or too low, air pressure to 
the wrench is modified. 
¢ Source: Skidmore-Wilhelm Mfg. 
Co., 442 Green Rd., Cleveland 21, 
Ohio. 


Fast and Simple Imprinting 


The carton-imprinting machine pic- 
tured here automatically feeds, imprints, 
and power stacks at the rate of 10,000 
pieces an hour. The manufacturer, Pit- 
nev-Bowes, Inc., says that it is the fast- 
est machine in the field. It was intro 
duced last week at the National Busi 
ness Show in New York 

The manufacturer says that it can 
handle anything from small envelopes 
-24 in. by 24 in.—to large cartons— 
18 in. by 18 in. It feeds automatically 


to a printing drum, which applies the 
ink. In the same operation, a stacker 
automatically handles the output. 

Chief advantages of the device, says 
the company, are its speed, flexibility, 
and simplicity of operation. It can be 
set up for changes in imprint and piece 
sizes without the use of tools. Also, the 
company says that it can imprint on 
such materials as heavily waxed surfaces. 
¢ Source: Pitney-Bowes, Inc., Stamford, 
Conn 


Earthmover With Flexibility 


he truck-trailer in the picture has a 
set of rear wheels that move forward to 
a position directly behind the tractor 
tires when the traile: raises for dump- 
ing. The Isbell Construction Co. will 
use it, and five others like it, to haul 
copper ore from mine to mill in south- 
erm Arizona. Kenworth Motor Truck 
Corp. is manufacturing the truck-trail- 
ers. 

Kenworth says that the new carth- 
mover is different from conventional 
heavy-duty dump trucks because it pro 





vides more flexibility and ease of han- 
dling. The trailer has a capacity of 32 
cu. vd. The vehicle's gross combined 
weight is 165,000 Ib. It is powered by a 
300-hp. turbo-charged Cummins diesel 


engine. 

cenworth says that certain parts— 
such as wheels, rims, bearings, brake 
assemblies, and tires—can be _ inter- 
changed, used cither on the tractor or 
the trailer. 

e Source: Kenworth Motor Truck 
Corp., Seattle, Wash. 
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How Airkem rescued 


Fire in a plant of one of the world’s largest baked goods 
manufacturers doomed $400,000 worth of cookies. Ship- 
ping cartons costing $40,000 were contaminated by the 
heavy smoke and left unusable. Management found that an- 
other supply of cartons was unavailable for several months 
and was faced with prolonged business interruption and 
heavy losses in product sales. Airkem Smoke Odor Service, 
however, quickly and completely killed the odors in the irre- 
placeable cartons. Millions of fresh-baked cookies, cakes and 
candies were shipped without loss. No smoke odor losses 
were suffered, nor was business interrupted. Cost of this 
service was slightly more than $1,000! 


Airkem Smoke Odor Service is available from coast to 
coast. Airkem trained experts remedy smoke, fuel oil, 
ammonia and many other odor conditions with complete 
effectiveness. 


Neutralizing smoke odor contamination is just one of 
the many odor control serv- 
ices performed by Airkem for 


Odor Control is a Profit Builder for 
phormacevtical plants, sonitari- 


oS “st 
—_ =a . 


~<—" — * 
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millions of cookies 


business and industry, Treatment of offices and living areas 
for better air quality eliminates “ODOR IRRITATION,” 
makes more efficient working conditions and pleases custom- 
ers. Airkem aids management in reducing air conditioning 
costs by increasing the use of recirculated air, Maintenance 
problems for hospitals and institutions are simplified by 
the use of Airkem odor-controlling sanitation products, 
Finished products with disagreeable odors find greater 
markets when Airkem additives neutralize their odors. 
Airkem formulas counteract odors everywhere quickly, easily 
and economically. 


Send coupon for more information, There's no obligation! 


 eeleutentantntententententantantestentestentestenentanton 


AIRKEM, INC., 241 East 44th Street, New York 17, . ¥, 
Send me more information on [|] Smoke Odor Service 

[} Air Conditioning Service ("] Product Odor Control 
[") Please have Airkem Field Engineer call 


Name and title 





Address 





Company 





City a 

















clues: TO THE SOLUTION OF 


MANAGEMENT MEN’S PROBLEMS. 


Published—every Saturday. 


Closing date—12 days prior issue 
date, subject to space available. 


Rates—$5.85 per line, minimum 2 
lines. Half rate applies to Posi- 
tion Wanted classification only. 

















Replies to Box Numbers 
Address to office nearest you 
NEW YORK: 350 W. 42 St. (36) 
CHICAGO: 680 N. Michigan Ave. (11) 
SAN FRANCISCO: 68 Post St. (4) 


Business Service Section 
Card Advertisemente— 
Write for Special Rates. 








EMPLOYMENT 


-—————= Degitiens Vacant === 
Coreers in Management Consulting. A long- 


eatabliahed management consulting firm ie cur- 
ly seeking several outstanding men to add 

te Chicago etaff because of continued growth 

n all funetional areas. College graduates be- 
en the ages of 24 and 45 with at least & 
eare experience in one of the following fune- 
nal areas are needed: Accounting (Budget- 
controls, cost accounting, financial analy- 

** and eystems and procedures) Marketing 
Halen organization, marketing research), sales 
planning, programming, and distribution) Per- 
aonne (Wage and salary administration, ex 
ecutive personnel recruitment, executive train- 
ine and development, management appraisal). 
Puccessful applicants must be analytical, ca- 
pable of working with top management, and 
technically proficient in their area of activity. 


if you qualify, submit a complete resume, in- 
cluding education, experience, and personal 
background, Write P-8104. Business Week 


WNetural Gas Seles . Excellent oppor- 
tunity available for qualified air conditioning 
and gas enles engineer to coordinate program 


te promote the greater utilization of natural 
cae Muet be able to design industrial alr con- 
ditioning eyseteme and to initiate and admin- 
ister company-wide air conditioning program 
Travelling required May headquarter any- 
where in our eysetem. Age 306 to 45. Attractive 
salary. We are a tatural gae utility operating 
in Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, and Colorado 
Viease apply by mail giving complete resume 


; 


jualifieation and mail to: Southern Union 
npeny Bort Bidg. Dallas 1, Texas. At- 
Mra. Singer. 


“wr Selling Opportunity Offered === 
AA! Mtr. Steam, alt & hyd. estab- 


ed over 26 years, Exclusive territories open 
tor Mtre, Agente—Missoor|, Kaneas, Nebraska, 


tention 





Colorado, Oregon, Washington, Minnesota, lowa 
and Mississipp!, RW-7605, Business Wee 
Da sisi tod 
a. 4 


fnergetic executive jest ae forty, with tested 
abilities and record of successful assignmenta, 
weke a chellenging adminietrative position, 
Will etart by assuming load from busy major 
erecutive If delegated broad responsibilty. Ag- 
gressive and ambitious, interested only in « 
ogressive organisation with dynamic leader- 
ip wince this must prove the last change. Bx 
enced in selection and training of high cali 
onnel, alao hold thorough knowledge of 
details and office u iods. For perma. 
tability, and geod potentials in the fu 
yr twenty inten © years of commercial 
Ape ce with diversified writing and public 
lattona in federal government and private tn- 
dustry; last few years spent profitably in direct 
sales Management, PW-8204, Business Week 


AN. Y, Office At Fraction Of Usual Expense! 
Dusiness man (7.5., LILLE), with office, will 
serve ae your agent or liaison while serving 3 
r 3 other organisations. PW-8163, Business 
Week 
Ambassador to Southern California. Did the 
hh/W Special Report of 4/12/65 on the industrial 
laration te the West Coast arouse your inter- 
emt in exploring the possibilities for yourself 
or your business In Bo. Calif.’ Would yeu 
he to diseases your particular problem with « 
an whe could make available to you 12 years 
personal experience in contacting the top 
el Anancial and industrial executives in the 
rea’ onfidential services on short-term or 
project baste, Ne obligation fer exploratery 
preliminaries Address Pw -8i4s, Business 
Week 
Are you looking for @ competent engineer in- 
terested if Management rather than purely 
echnical work? He, MIT; MB. UCLA. 11 yre 
exp (7 ae supvr) in theoretical, experimental, 
a peratione research Age 42 rw 8161, 
Business Week 


Auditor, Accounteat, investor, 25 years experi- 
ence, Well eequatnted with Europe and Middle 
East, seeks oversens work, PW-8185, Business 
W eek 

Lew fernings/Book ratio? Young (38) executive 
avaliable ae “bees” to weed out looses, build 
sales, develop new products and acquire other 
profitable companies. Background—adminietra- 


' 
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TrLic Tperwnt 


tion, sales, finance, Engineering degree, legal 
and accounting education. Christian, high en- 
ergy level and |. Q@ Modest salary with profit 
bonus and options, Write FW-5160, Business 
Week 

_ Accountant, Investigator, 25 years ex- 
perience. Well acquainted with Europe and 
Middle Kast, seeks overseas work PW -8185, 
Husiness Week 


Materials Engr., 28, business and civil engr. de- 
grees, 6 yrs. exper., prefer foreign location with 
my faratty. PW.-7382 Ps Business Week 


=== Selling Opportunities Wanted === 
Mrs. on textile mills, industrial 


plants and supply houses, North and South 
Carolina, Georgia and Florida wishes additiona! 
quality lines, iliing to be stocking distributor 
for quality products. RA-8178, Business Week 


2 engineers located San Francisco, ¢ 
application, sale of pumps, compressors, et« 
Desire additional lines. RA-8203, Business 
Week. 


Need Distribution St. Louls Ares? We need « 
proven quality product for direct sale to In 
dustries, contractors, utilities, railroads, refin- 
erles, Southern Illinois, eastern Missour! ter- 
ritory. If you have the product, we can supply 
executive caliber coverage with proven records 
Write full details and amount of capital need- 
ed. BA-8164, Business Week * Oe 


, ». Cc. 20 to federal 
government and commercial business. James F. 
4ardy, Barr Building, Washington 6, D. C 


SPE< SERVICES 

New Product Digest—The zine for 
persons with a professional or career interest in 
creating, financing, manufacturing and market- 
ing new products, $19.00 annually. For single 
copy send one dollar to Digest Gil, Box 2052, 
Austin. Texas, Ra was 5 
Market research ond sales surveys in south- 
eastern states. Specific and comprehensive in- 
formation as to existing competitive situation, 
volume potential, and distribution. Tuggle & 
Buckman, 4149 Roma Bivd., Jacksonville, Fla. 
German address lists of 


any manufactured 
no charge. Burke Associates, Manchester, Masa, 


===—==—=Registered Patent Attorney 





ith. er 





Patent intermation Book, 
G. Miller, 115B8W1, Warner Bidg., Wash. 4,1 D. Cc. 


PLANTS PROPERTIES 
industria! Building. Sprinkler system 


66,000 equare feet — in well lowated growing 
midwest community with excellent transporta- 
tion facilities. Will sell, lease, or consider part- 
nership with a worthwhile enterprise. For com 
plete data write: ¢ Ee. Payne, 309 lroquois 
tide... Marion, Indiana 


EQUIPMENT 


ror Sule 

Motors—Generators—Transtormers, world’s larg- 
eat inventory nes and guaranteed rebuilt. Blec- 
trie Equipment Co., Rochester, N. ¥ 

ets, worms, racks from 14" to 168” 
wend printe- ~write for free 200 page catalogue 
of $000 iteme-—save up to ‘niversal Gear 
Works, Inc., 1299 BE. MeNi« le Ra., Detroit 3, 
Michigan. Phone: Forest 6-2280 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Wented to buy by « Manu- 
facturer,. Manufacturing business that has mar- 
ketable sheet metal, punch press or machine 
work items, BO-7914, Business Week pare.) 
$200 weekly cleaning Venetian Blinds. free 
book. Burtt, S434Ac, Wichita 13, Kansas 
Tourist Attractions are 

ary Fort and museum. £00,000 visitors at $1.00, 
Lease. BO-8169, Business Week 









Own a | I Big protits; no risk? 
Write: Treasury, 709 Webster, New Rochelle 
BW-1 Y. 








New Bonding 


The man in the picture is applying 
concrete to concrete, using a new bond 
ing compound—Clynch-It—to make the 


two adhere. The manufacturer, Dasco 
Chemical Co., says that the compound 
can be used to bond plaster or concrete 
to themselves, or to a8 any firm sur 
face—such as stucco, plywood, tile, shect 
metal. It will bond glass to glass, tile to 
tile, metal to metal. 

The manufacturer says the bond is 

plied with either brush or spray, and 
there is usually no need for surface 
preparation. Price: about $10 per gal. 
e Source: Dasco Chemical Co., Inc., 
1602 Thames St., Baltimore 31, Md. 





NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





An automatic watch with a simpler 
winding mechanism has been intro- 
duced by the Mido Watch Co. of 
Switzerland. The new mechanism 
uses three parts instead of 16, which 
makes for faster servicing of watches 
by jewelers. Some models are about 
the diameter of a dime. 

. 
An “automatic clectric watchdog’ for 
small marine engines has been devel 
oped by the Raytheon Mfg. Co., Wal 
tham, Mass. The device sounds a 
warming signal and flashes a red light 
when the engine temperature mounts 
too high or oil pressure drops below 
the safe minimum. 

. 
RCA announces 4-ft. high-brightness 
radar display system that projects radar 
images on a screen and can be viewed 
under normal lighting conditions. It is 
intended for use im air traffic control 
and where large bright displays are 
required. 
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THE TREND 





Test Case for Freedom 


Until last week, Britain’s Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
RK. A. Butler, has been stoutly denying that an economic 
crisis was confronting the British. Now his special 
autumn budget, coming on the heels of earlier monetary 
measures, leaves no doubt that a crisis does exist. And 
Butler's reluctance to admit it earlier has provided the 
critics of free enterprise economics with plenty of 
ammunition. 

The Labor Party claims that the use of a revised 
budget, which has not been necessary since the sterling 
crisis of 1947, is proof of the inadequacy of orthodox 
monetary and fiscal policies. As they see it, Butler is 
responsible for the present threat of inflation because 
he cut taxes in his April budget. In reversing himself, 
the Socialists say, he is confessing that a free economy 
cannot maintain stable economic growth. 

There is a lot of political haymaking in this attack, 
but it is also of real economic importance. Britain's 
return to financial orthodoxy in 1951 has had an im- 
portant influence on other nations of the free world. 
Even the Scandinavian countries, which remain Social- 
ist, have followed the British example. ‘Thus its battle 
against inflation is a major test case for the indirect and 
flexible system of monetary controls. 


The Troubles Lie Deep 


The difficulties facing Britain are deep rooted and 
complex, It is saddled with a huge burden of govern- 
ment expenditures, Capital spending has been high this 
year, mainly because it has been exceedingly limited for 
the past decade. And rising personal consumption, after 
years of rigid belt tightening, has been taking a bigger 
bite of British production. 

This has sucked in more imports than Britain can 
afford and has weakened the exchange position of the 
pound sterling abroad. Butler had only two choices: 
(1) To rein in the economy, or (2) to start making plans 
for devaluation. 

Butler chose to brake the economy in order to reduce 
both the rate of consumption and the pace of capital 
investment. He is depending on indirect means—rises 
in purchase and profit taxes—rather than the direct 
methods—rationing, direct materials controls, import re- 
strictions—favored by Labor. 

Nevertheless, this is a backward step. Britain’s chronic 
lack of investment has been the main reason for the in- 
efficiency of her industrial plant, yet the government has 
now instituted steps to slow down capital spending. 

The Socialists claim that this result was inevitable 
when export controls were lifted. Their program called 
for starving the home market in order to encourage 
exports. 

It is true that many British manufacturers took the line 
of least resistance and catered to home demand. It was 
easier—and more profitable—than selling abroad. Yet 
without the incentive of consumer goods, there is real 
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doubt that the British worker would have maintained 
his output. As it is, wages have been rising faster than 
prices, faster even than over-all production. 

Although the facts are grim, the indirect controls 
used by the Conservatives cannot be blamed for the 
present crisis. Some of the fault does lie with Butler, 
who persisted in claiming that all was well evew after he 
began tightening credit. His April tax cuts may have 
been a mistake, although with an election coming up 
and with the budget showing a surplus, very few poli- 
ticians would have done otherwise. 


Half Socialist, Half Free 


The chief reason for the backsliding lies in the fact that 
the Conservatives have been trying to operate with a 
system that is half Socialist and half free. They took 
over intact the nationalized industries and the trappings 
of the welfare state. Expenditures in both areas were in 
fact increased, 

At the same time, they made positive efforts to rid 
the business community of the controls that had hamp- 
ered it since the war, This was a definite invitation to 
business to go ahead with expansion plans. The Con- 
servative error was to forget to make room for industrial 
growth by slowing social growth. 

Indirect controls could not be completely effective in 
this situation. As a means of maintaining stability, they 
have been largely offset by government spending. This 
has remained an engine of inflation at a time when the 
economy as a whole had a full head of steam. 

Belatedly, the Conservatives have realized their mis- 
take. Butler announced that housing subsidies would 
be cut and promised to reduce other government ex- 
penditures, If he had taken this step earlier, there 
would have been no need to put the squeeze on capital 
spending now. 


Exports Must Go Up 


Britain's objective can be simply stated: She must 
increase her exports, The solution is not so simple, 
because any increase in exports depends on raising capital 
investment and output. The British worker needs to 
produce enough for his own needs as well as the export 
market—or in other words, to have bis cake and ship 
it too. 

Whatever Butier’s mistakes, he is right in recognizing 
that this cannot be done by a system of rigid controls 
that might permanently impair industrial advance. 
He has realized that it is also impossible to stimulate 
rapid industrial growth when the government is com- 
mitted to its own expansion program. Butler has at 
last come to grips with Britain’s postwar dilemma— 
government spending that is using up resources needed 
by business. It may well be that more cuts will have to 
be made before Britain can again move forward. 
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Another town is safer tonight because these trained civilian members 


of the Ground Observer Corps are scanning the skies to warn against possible enemy attack. But all over 


America there are many areas, perhaps your own, that do not have this protection because the G.O.C., is 
seriously understaffed 

In extending its vital work to all 48 states the Ground Observer Corps needs many thousands of new 
observers. You'll find the G.O.C. both interesting and exciting! A few hours a week of your spare time will 
help keep your home and country safe. Volunteer today...contact Civil Defense! 


CONVAIR A DIVISION OF GENERAL DYNAMICS COPPORATION 


Through the assistance of the Ground Observer Corps, the U.S.A.F. Air Defense Commond is prepared 
for any alert with aircraft such as the Convoair-byilt F-102A all-weather supersonic interceptor 





